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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The appearance of the followini^ attributed 

by its author to his sojourn for several years at'wliat is 
usually called an Indian Penal Settlement, that is* to say, , 
a station containing scarcely any European inhabitants. 
Among the effects of such a residence may be noted two, 
which have probably had a good deal to do with the 
gdliesis of this book. 

First, one’s own ideas appear, from the fact ol‘ there 
being hardly any one to criticise tbem, of exaggerated 
value ; and secondly, one is seized by an almost incontrol- 
able desire to come into contact with the outside world, 
in the only nietliod available, trlz,, by rushing into print. 

Had circumstances been different, it is probable that 
wi^er counsels would have prevailed, and the following 
lines femained in the obscurity which originated them. 

Should, how'ever, any of his suggestions be of the 
least use to young officers, or lead to discussion of, and 
comparison «of experience upon, the important subjects 
mooted, the author will feel that his labours have not 
altogether been thrown away. 

, The obvious omission of proper references to Gov- 
ernment orders, circulars and other autlioi’ities, which 
might have proved useful even to those who attach no 
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... • . * 
value to the ori^inal^ suggestions of the work, may be 

subsequently vsupplied, should it escape total condemnation 

at tlie hands of the public. Provincial ” colouring, .and 

that for which the surroundings alluded •to are responsible, 

must be pardoned as inevitable. Similar remarks apply 

to the didactic nature of much of what has been said. 


Rae Bareli, Oudh ; 
April 1892. 


\ 


0. W. WHISH. 
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PART 1. 




OF THE DISTRICT OFFICE IN GENERAL. 


CHArTEli 1. 

The Distimct Staff and their Duties. 


The following remarks apply more particularly to tRe 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, though a good many 
H’e doubtless applicable, miitatk nmta/idis, to other portions 
Df the empire. 

According to the present condition of 'the majority of 
listricts, the whole of the public othces not directly under 
^he Imperial Government (such as Customs, Post Office, 
Telegraph, &c.) are assumed to belong to the District Office. 
Thus the departments severed from the parent stem 
under the local self-government scheme (Municipalities 
and District Boards) arc still treated as undivided members 
if the official family. A District Office may be divided 
into the following 10 departments : — 


1. The English Office including two sub-divisions : — 
(i) The Revenue or General Office and (ii) the 
Judicial or Criminal Office. 


2. The Treasury. 

3. The District Board’s Office. 


4. The Municipal Office. 

5. The Court Establishments. 

6. The Record Office, 
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7. The Muiisliikhana or General Head-quarters’ 
Vernacular Office. 

<S 'J'lie Department of Land Records and Agrlc'lil- 
ture, or Kannngo’s EstablisJiinent. 

0. ddie ^hizarat or Department of General Office 
Snj)erintgn(lence, including the control of the 
i\I i n i s tori al L s tabli sh m e n t . 

10. The Tahsil, Local or Sub-district Office. 

To these ihust be added — 

11. The Court of Wards Office, or the Establislinient 
for the Official Management of Estates (where it 
exists), and 

12. The Tle^gistration Department. • 

Again, to these miglit be added tlie following G depart- 
ments over which a District Officer has more or less control — 

Id. Education, 

1 L Public Works. 

15. Medical and Sanitary Staff. 

IG. Jail. 

17. Police. 

18. Opium. 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15 may be looked upon in one sense 
as branches of No. 3. 

Of the lirst three departments of tliis second l^t, tjic 
chief officer of the district has the control in virtue of his 
{)osition asi Chairman of the District Board ; of the second 
two as the chief magisterial authority ; and of the last 
as tlie chief revenue authority in the district, though in 
til is latter case the control is mcrelv nominal. All those 
latter departments jire under the control of special depart- 
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mental oflicers, so that it will be iinnecessary to discuss 
the functions of the oflicials composing (lie slaff atlached 
to frhcin. All have, or should have, otfiees sej)ariite and 
distinct from tliat of the district. 

A. District Office might also he broadly divided into the 
English Department, tlio Department jy^rtly Ihiglish and 
partly vernacular, and the Department wliolly vernacular. 
Of the 10 sub-divisions given above, the first two are 
wholly EngliBli, the tliird and fourth are mixed*, and the 
rest wholly vernacular. Before proceeding further a. few 
words seem necessary as to each of these 10 sub-divisions, 
although references will be found to the whole IS in 
different portions ot the work. Special chapters ai’e 
devoted to the following : — 

The English Office (including the English portion of 
the District Board and Alunicipal Otlices), Trcjasury, th(‘ 
Record Office, the Department of I^and Records and 
Agriculture, and the Nhizarat, so that there only remain the 
oth, 7th, and 10th items for notice in this place. 

item 5. — The Court establishments do not call for any 
remark ; they consist, as their name implies, of the staff 
of clerks considered necessary to conduct the work of*, 
and keep up the registers and returns required from, thii 
various courts of justice. 

Item 7. — The term Munshikhana refers ratlier to a 
place than to an office, though in a restricte<l sens^‘ it inav 
be taken to mean the staff of clerks ke[>t to carry on tlu^ 
miscellaneous an<l general vernacidar work of a districi, 
the most important item of which is tlie collection of the 
land revenue. 
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Besides this special function, the Munshikhana is ^:he 
place where the vernacular portions of all the above-men- 
tioned 10 regular departments are located, when they have 
no special place assigned to tliem. Thijs the vernacular 
staff of the District Boards and Municipal Offices, and the 
whole of the Land Records or Kanungo’s Establishment, 
appertain to the Munshikhana. 

Item 10. — The Tahsil Office Avill be described in detail 
in a special chapter also ; but it may be generally stated 
here that it represents in many wa}'s, as it were in 
miniature, the District Office of wliich it is a sub-divisiom 
‘ Thus the Tahsil Office will be found to liavc a small Court 
Establishmei^., Treasuiy, Record Office, Nazarat, Kannngo’s 
Establishment, find Munslnkhana of its own. Tlie latter* 
department consists principally of the stalf intended for 
the collection of land revenue, and this and the Kanun- 
go’s Establishment are both particularly strong, as they 
represent the 'working portions of the two departments. 

A great deal of what has preceded Avill, of course, be 
ifnintelligible to a person unacquainted with India, until 
the special chapters referred to, or the glossary, hav^ 
been consulted, but it was impossible, in treating of*th(i 
office as a whole, to avoid this. AVhat follows will, it is 
hO'ped, seem less obscure. 

It will be convepient now to regard the estJlblishment 
as a whole, the individuals composing it being arranged 
according to the salary the}" receive. The office certainly 
ought to be worked as a whole, which would be one step, 
towards preventing the jealousy and friction which too 
often exists^ between the siib-divisions, greatly to the 
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detriment of the administral:ion. With r^^gard to promo- 
tion too, this is the only fair metliod of procedure. Unless 
this is done, certain departments will be sure to be neg- 
lected because they have no one to advocate their claims. 

To prevent confusion a column is added to the follow- 
ing list showing to which of the aboveinentioned 10 
departments each oflTicial belongs. Officials belonging to 
the 8 “ special departments have not been included in 
the list, because they cannot be conveniently graded with 
tlie regular staff. 

List of Dhirlct OflleiaJs arcordin// to mlary. 


i i Depart i 

t of officials, j Pay. 

Si I i of office. 


Duties. 


Ukmaijkis. 


DEPARTMENT I.-MENIAL SERVICE. 

Class I,— Inferiov mmiol service, impmsionable. 

Rs. I I 

SM’cepers ... 5 Nazarat ... Honse-li old: 

i servicfjs, j 

Mirdahas or chain 5 Do. ... 'Survey opera- i 

pullers. : lions. | 

Harkuras orpostrun 5 Do. ... Carrying of! 

ners, i letters. 


Class II . — Inferior mmial service, pensionahle. 


Tent-pitcher.s 

Orderly peons or nics- 
sen,i(ers. 

Tahsil nicssenjcers ... 
Process-.sorvers 


r> Nazarat ... As the natne | 
implies. 

5 Do. ... Do. 

5 Do. ... I Do. 

5 ' Do. ... I l)o. 


Class III .— menial service, pensionable. 

Literate peons or mes- .")to8 Nazarat Clerical work j 
senders. i connected j 

’ witli nnni.s- ; 
teriiil .staff'. J 

Jamadars or head 10 Do. ... Superintend- i 


mcssen<^Cl•,s. 


enco of mes- 
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“ 

0 

V 

3 

i 

‘ 5 ! 

6 % 

Names of officials. 

• 

Pay. 

Department 

or 

sub-division 
of office. 

i 

; 

[ Duties. 1 

1 : 

! 

1 •' 

Remarks. 

# 


DEPAETMENT II.— INFERIOR SERVICE WITHOUT RESTRICTION 
AS TO EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICA'J'ION. 

* CJla.ss 1. — Unpemionahlf'. 

i As the name 


10 

11 


Pound clerks 
Woeders .. 


to 10 M unslii- 
khana. 


12 ! CopyLsts 


14 

15 


implies. 

I 10 ! Recoi'd ' Destriicti o n 
Office. I of useless 
! records. 

llOtolo Ditto i As the name 

implies. 

or 18 to 12 Miinicipa- j Collection of 
tax; clerks. 1 lity. octroi duty. 

Tahvildars or .sub- j 15 . Treasury' ! As the name 

treasurers. j } j implies. 

Chaukidari moharirs 15 j Munslii- i Ditto, 
or village cbnstabu j | khana. 

lary accountants. i 


Officials of this 
class are not usu- 
ally promoted 
unles.s for excep- 
tionally good ser- 
vice ; but see ro- 
m a r k oppo.sito 
Department III. 


IG 
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Dasta-bardars or 
cord lifters. 


re- 


CLAS.S II. 
6 


Pensiotuthle, 


Daftari.s or stationery 
su pe r intendents . 


Record- 

room. 


10 i English 
! Office. 


As the name ^ This .small cla.ss 
implies. | seems somcM'hat 

I out of place, but 
Ditto. ! is retained in it.s 

i position in order 
■ to preserve the 
' continuity of the 
arrangement. 


DEPAETMENT HI.— SUPERIOR SERVICE, UNPENSIONABLE. 0 

iV. /?. - -Deser v i n g 
officials of the nn 
pensionable 
grades )nay lie 
promoted to posts 
carrying an equal 
salary in tlci, pen- 
sionable 1 i n e s. 
Similarly incum- 
bents of pen.sion- 
able posts m.ay be 
promoted to un- 
pensionable offices 
on an enhanced * 
salary should they 

I desire the step. 

I 


IS Dastak clerks or pvo- 

j 20 

Nazarat ... 

As the name 

! cess M ritors. 

1 


iinX)lios. 

19 i Head copyists 

j 20 

Record 

; Dittn. 

i 

Office. 

! 

20 ! Treasurers 

20 

Treasury 

Ditto. 

lM «; Local fund ahalmads 

25 

; Di.strict 

• Accounts a.nd 


Boards’ 

c 1 0 r i c. a 1 

f 

• 1 

Office. 

i work of Dis- 
trict Board. 

22 ■ Conservancy inspec- 

1 25 

Municipa- 

As the name 

tors. . 1 


lity. 

imidics. 

2.3 ! Municipal clerks 

21 ' Octroi superintond- 

I 25 

Ditto .. 

Ditto. 

40 

Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

011 ts. j 

i 


Ditto. i 

25 1 District Board clerks 

j 

65 

District 


Boards’ 

i 



Office. 
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DEPARTMENT IV.— SUBORDINATE SUPERIOR SERVTUE, 

PENSIONABLE. 

Oi.AS-s I. ■ Deparlmenhil (■h>rk.s, Mb rf rade. 

•2(i ; Naibs or Ai^sistaiit 10^ol2 Tahsil ' Disf.ross, "go- In Otulli onl}-. 
Naziri<. neral oflice 

i siiper-inten- 

' . <li;ncc and 

^ irii'^eollane 
• oils 


Ulas>. II . — Dffxtrhntnfal vlerl'H, '^ni <jradt>.. 


'21 Siiib.a nav^^^ or vo ma- 
cular accountants. 


Tabsil ... 

; Keepin^j^ of • 
j sub-treasury i 
j accounts. | 

28 Miscellaneous inoha- 
, 1 vir.s. 

1.3 

Do. 

1 As No. 26, 1 
ex cep t i n g 1 
distress. % I 

21) ! Stamp clerks 

15 

j 

Treasury 

Clerical work j 

1 & accounts 1 
i iiic coiHioe- ' 

: lion with 

• stain ps. 

.‘?0 Court alialmads or 

15 

Court ostal)- 

: (Merieal du 

(Icpartniontal clerks. 


lisliiiiont. 

tiesof courts 




i of justic(^ 

, Excise clerks 

■ 

■ 

1 

lo , 

j 

Munshi 
khan a • 

: Kt'e|)in <4 of 
o\(*isc MC- 
counts and 
papers. 

Oi.Ass IT] 

[, Departmmial clcrls^ 2nff 

32^ Ai^istant roc o r d 

20 

Record 

As tlic name • 

keepers. 


Oliice. 

iinpliu.s. 

33 Wasilbala navises fir 
! local rev'enne ac- 

countants. 

20 

Tidisil ... 

Ditto. 1 

.31 i Assistant g o n oral 

20 i 

Mun,slii 

Aliscolla n o - 

moharirs. 

f 

j 

kliaiia. 

ous clorir.al ' 


! 


w <) r k o f ! 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

i 

! 


i' <) \ ctors 

or l)y.( 'oin 
inissioner's 
i >thcc. 

Cl.ASS IV' 

. — Dcparf vu ntal r1 

ur/t.v, l,s/ ijradM. 

«r 

;>> 1 General moliArir 

30 

Miinshi- 

As the name 


kbana. 

implies. 

o(> ! Statistical clerks 

30 

Ditto 

Ditto. j 
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1 

1 ; 


1 

o 

i 

1 

, 6 

• 

o 


i i 

j Depart- i 


'd 

Names of officials. 

p ! mentor 

sub-division 

Re^iauks, 

s 


1 of office. 

! 



! 1 

: ^ i 

i 

i 


;{7 

m 

39 

49 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


47 


48 

49 


DEPARTMENT V.-, SUPERIOR SERVICE, PENSIONABLE. 


Assistant niunsavims | 40 English 


Office. 


I 


Readers or peshkars, 
3rd grade. 


40 Court estab- 
j lishment. 


Assistant head clerks i 50 


Nazirs 

Naibs or assistant 
tahsildars. 

Wasilbaki navises ... 

Deputy munsarjms ... 

Readers or peshkars, 
2nd grade. 

Readers or peshkars, 
1st grade. 

Revenue superintend- 
ents. 


Judicial superintend- 
ents. 


Munsarims or court 
superintendents. 
Head clerks 


50 

50 


English 
Office. 
Nazarat ... 
Tahsil ... 


50 Munshi- 
khana 

GO English 
Office. 
GO Court ostab- 
j- lishment. 

‘ SO I Ditto ... 

100 \ Munshi- 


100 


khana. 


Ditto 


.Judicial work ; In Oudh only, 
of Engli.sh ! 

Office. i 
Head of os 1 
tablishinent j 
attached to | 
a court of 
jii.sticc. 

As the name 
implies. 

As No. 2(). 

Assistant to I 
tahsildar. i 
See N o. .!3. 


12.") 

i 

1.50 to 
2(K) 


English 

Office 

Ditto 


As No. 37 ... I Ditto. 
As No. %. 

Ditto. 

Prin c i p a 1 
.'is.sistaut to 
! the district 
officer in the 
Revenue 
I Department, 
j Pr i n c i p a 1 
! assistant to 
I the district 
I officer in the 
i .Judicial De- 
1 partimmt. 

• A.s No. 37 ... i 

P r i n c i J) a 1 
as.sistant to 
district 
oiHcor in the 
English l)e- 
pavtnient. 


Ditto. This 
strong judicial 
establishment in 
Oudh is a relic of 
the past, when 
tlie work of the 
Civil Courts was 
a m al gamated 
with that of the 
District Office, 


It is necessary to notice in this place the first and fourth 
departments, as these alone admit of general remarks. In 
regard to particular and special duties full details will be 
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found, under the various lieaciings concerned, in subsequent 
chapters. 


Dep(v*^bneut I, — Menial Service, 

A good deal ot the efficiency of the aduiinistration and 
also of the well-being of tlic peojile dejiends upon the way 
in which menial servants perforin tlieir duties. Much, of 
course, depends upon the care exercised in the Selection 
of individuals for these posts, and the degree of supervi-, 
sion that is exercised over tliem : but the observance of a 
few simple rules will also greatly tend to prevent tliem 
from abusing their position. 

• It is advisable to guard against any atteinpt, on the 
part of menial servants, jiarticularly orderly jieons, to 
make themselves indispensable to their masters. As a 
rule their service is best rendered in mute fashion, and 
any attempt on their part to sjieak uulc:ss in answer to a 
question, should be promjitly siippresse<l. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the highly objectionable practice of 
officers taking such persons with them from oik; district* 
to*another, will almost certainly lead to their endeavour- 
ing to persuade the people that they are thus indispen- 


The conse<[U(mces will probably be that the eharactci* 
of the officer concerned will suffer, aifd illegal gratifica- 
tion will be taken by the subject of his ill-advised partiality, 
under pretence of infiuencing him in liis ofricial acti(jns. 
Messengers sliould have a district uniform, that for the 
Sadar being different from that of the Talisil establish- 
ment, If Government sanction cannot be obtained to the 
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piircliase of uniform,^ iaessen.«^ei’s should be directed to 
dress in clothes of a uniform pattern. 

When messengers are employed on any distinct work, 
the date and hour of tlieir proceeding to perform it should 
be recorded, an^l a certain time be allotted them for the 
purpose, ^yliich should not be exceeded witliout good 
reason. 

About’ lo miles a day is a fair average journey for one 
man. \'7ork shoidd be so arranged that the same tract of 
country is not traversed twice. 


Dep a rf tn e n t I V. 


A departnujntal clerk or ahalmad is, as Ids nanle 
imports, tlie official to whom the special superintendence 
of tlie papers relating to any particular department are 
made over. He is, of course, liable to j)erform any other 
work at the discrc^tion of the head of the office. The first 
and most important dut)^ of an ahalmad is to keep all his 
|)apers in order, and to be very careful that no |)aper is 
outside its proper bundle or basta All papers should be 
arranged in order of date, and in the case of orders which 
have not been carried out, an entry of the reason should 


invariably be made. 

An ahalmad should keep four bastas or bundles of papers. 
The tiist should contain all current papers which have to 
be broigylit befoi*e the officer in charge of the department ; 
the second should contain all papers on whicli orders 
have been passed that are in process of being carried out ; 
tlie third sliould contain all papers that are in process of 
being made into misls or records ; and the fourth complete 
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misls or records, wnicii are ready to be deposited in tlie 
record-room. Eacli bundle should be clearly labelled. 
An iihalmad should compare the papers actually receiv^ed 
b}^ him with the dialan or invoice to see that nothing is 
missing. All papers unconnected with an 37^ previous one>s 
should at once be brought upon the mislband or file re- 
gister, and those appertaining to papers already pending 
consigned to their respective places. 

The distinction between the head-quarters -and tlip 
sub-divisions of a district (or tahsil) will liave been noticed. 
Care has to be taken by a District Officer to hold the 
balance true between the Sadar (or head), and Tahsil (or 
local sub - divisional), offices. Tlie officials oT tlie former 
are generally anxious to establish a kind of usurped au- 
thority over the head of the local office or tahsU.dar. In 


his turn the tahsildar sometimes tries to prevent tlie 
officials of the head office from doing their duty in bring- 
ing the delinquencies of his office to light. Both tenden- 
cies have, of course, to be resisted, and while the officials 
of the head office must not be allowed to wield the author* 
il5^ Qf their master, they must not slirink from bringing 
to light local derelictions of duty, even if they involve 
blame to the tahsildar personally. 

Differences of opinion will probably exist as to whether’ * 
it is advisable to amalgamate the staff* of the dep^p’tments 
classed as special ” with tliat of the 10 regular depart- 
ments. If they are kept distinct, it still will be well to have 
ft list of officials and candidates as for the regular '' staff. 
If the whole service is thrown into one, officials may 
be interchanged between pensionable and u.npensionable 
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nppointments according to tne principles laid down in tlie 

if , ’ 

note opposite Department TIT, supra, jiage 14. It will be 
observed tliat (be list of ollicials contains no mentio]i of 
any' belonging to the l)e[)artinent of hand Ilecords and 
Agriculture. The reason of tins is that appointments 
can only be 'made to this Department of candidates who 
have passed the' special departmental examination. But 
there is no reason why kanungos should not be promoted 
in the regular line, and it is the desire of the Supreme 
Government that they should be so rewarded for good 
work. They sliould be promoted to the 5tli Department 
or that of superior service. 


Cll AFTER 2. 


Afpointmenf, Promotion, Leave, and PuNismiENT. 
The present seems the jiroper place for offering sugges- 
tions as to the appointment, and treatment when appoint- 


ed. of tlie district staff. 

i, App<}i)itnient . — The observance of some regular 
system of making appointments to the Governpient 
service is one of the most important details of district 
administration. Only under the most exceptional circum- 
stances should any one be a[>pointed unless his name has 
been ]>reviously entered in a register of approved candi- 
dates, and, of course, unless certain required conditions 


have been fully satisfied. 

It is not, perliaps, too much to say that nothing ha?5 
been productive of more evil in the administration of 
India than laxity^ of system in the matter of appointments 
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to tbe Government service. In some localities lavonritism 
has prevailed to an extent which is rilmost inconceivable, 
and the result has been that the Government service 
has been debased* into a kind of monopoly or close 
preserve for certain indivi duals, families, or cliques. No 
matter how watchful his su])orvision may l)e, a. District 
Otiiccr will find himself constantly havin?^ to clicck party 
or individual intrigue in this respect. Party intrigue will 
usually take the form of organised opposition to the entry 
into the public service of any but a soi-disant privileged 
class or classes: in<lividual intrigue will usually take the 
form of an endeavour to reserve apj)ointments for relatives 
and hangers-on, who have followed their |)a4:rons in. the 
subordinate service from district to distri'et in *ho])Cs of 
employment. It is hardly necessai;}^ to remark that the 
last mentioned most objectionable practice sliould Ijc 
absolut(dy prohibited, and officials detected in it afba’ due 
Avai’uing considered unlit, certainly for promotion, if not, 
for the Government ser\'ice at all. It is, indeed, hardly 
necessary to enlarge*, upon the evils of the orient.al cursQ 
oS favouritism, but wh.ile on the subject a fcAV words of 
comment may not be out of place. The Government, as 
the lai’gest employer of labour in the country, has a right 
to demand the most able workmen that the country can__ 
supply; besides which it is doing a ^ grievous wrong to 
the ])Cople at large to em[>loy any but the most aide and 
ellicicnt instruments a\ailable in the administration. It 
follows tliai the public service jjiusi Ih* open to all, ami 
all nepotism and undue inlluenc(' eradicated d success 
is desired. Tlie above remarks must not be taken to 
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depreciate tliV advantages (A birth and good family in re- 
gard to the })iiblic service. On the contrary, good birth 
is usually a giuirantce for a certain amount of immunity 
IVoiu the vulgar vices most objectionable in a public serVant. 
But birth is only one among a large number ot necessary 
qualitications, and undue weight must not be gi\'en to it. 

I'* 

111 every case where tlie public service at large would 
be a loser by the exclusion of an individual chosen from 
even the* lowest stratum of society, unreasoning preju- 
dice against his origin should be powerless to exclude 
him. It is, of course, notorious tliat an aristocracy not 
recruited, at least to a certain extent from below, tends to 
deteriorate. 

The inferior class of public servants obtained where ft 
prevails is not the only evil of favouritism : wliereit exists 
there is absolutely no' stimulus to good work on the part 
of those individuals udio have obtained office, when they 
know that merit is powerless against favour. 

With these t)reli]ninary remarks we may proceed to 
consider the ])rincij>les on whicli a register of candidates 
shotdd be compiled. Whenever an addition to the list of 
candidates is considered desirable, the fact that new ndmes 
are about to be rc'gistered should be made as widel}^ known 
as possible. At tiie same time the fact might and should 
* be notified that ])ref(‘rence will be gi\ en to district candi- 
dates, and that therefore candidtites from outside come at 
their owii risk and have no clai:n to appointment. 

2. Secondly, tlie notice regarding candidates should^ 
specify the kind of ajipointment likely to be vacant, and 
the date on which selections will be made : it should also 
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specify the conditions on whicli appointments will be 
made. • 

3. In case of- doubt as to tlie qualifications of various 
individuals, they i>liould be determined by examination, 
marks being given for good family, physical qualifications, 
previous service and other claims, as well a§ for answers 
to examination questions. 

4. Not more than one relative of anv oflicial I’c.siding 
within the district should under any circumstance be 
appointed, and, as a rule, when so appointed, should be 
transferred to another district. 

5. -Registered candidates all(.)wed to work as apt^ren- 
tices must attend office regularly like officials, and will 
lose their place if absent otherwise than onvleavc/ 

6. Menial servants who have worked with credit ar(* 
entitled to have their heirs entered as candidates. In 
special cases when menial servants liave died without 
obtaining pension, their heirs in.ay be ajopointed direct if 
they have done really good work. In other cases the 
heirs will be entered after the candidates already on the 
linit, on the date of their ancestor going on pension. 

7. No candidate should be allowed to appear unless 
he possesses, besides the Government educational (jualili- 
cations, three certifieates. First, a certificate of good moral 
character ; secondly, a certificate of fitness for a])j)rcntice 
work ; and thirdly, a certificate or bond from some wealthy 
pers(.)n binding liini to support the candidate for at least a 
year during his term of aj)prenticeship. 

H. Camiidates may be divided into six class(.‘s. First, 
tliose who have ser\'ed or are serving in a Go^'crnment 
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office ; second, those who have iield unpaid positions of res-, 
ponsibility in a (loverimient odicc ; tJiird, those who have 
served without pay in a Governnient office, but nqf in 
positions of resj)onsibility. These three classes may 
be an‘a Hired in ()rd(.‘r of continuous attendance at office 

K. 

whether ])aid or unpaid. The fourtli class may comprise 
candidates wlio lia\e })asscd both the Government middle 
class examination, and also an examination liy a com- 
petent officer as to their fitness for olKice work. The 
fifth, those wlio ha\e j)assed the former but not the 
latter. And the sixth, those wlio have passed neither. 
The last tliree classes are supjiosed not to attend or have 
attended office, and sliould lie arranged in order of ])ermi&> 
sion for tlie entry of their mimes in the book of candidates. 

9. Candidat(;s fi'om the lower classes who lia\'e qualifi- 
ed for entering into the upjier ones by service in the office 
should be }>osted accordingly from time to time. This 
should, of course, be done before the book is used for 
making appointments. SjK'cial books should be kept for 
candidates for emj»loyment in tlie dejiartments classed as 
‘‘special” in Chapter 1. Tlie number of candidates 
should be proportionate to tlic number of vacanciies likely^ 
to occur within the year ; matters being so arranged that 
,‘^n])roved ajiprenticcs ha\e not to wait more or much more 
than 12 months for [lermanent enqiloyinent. Each can- 
didate sliould be made over to a special office or officer. 
The headings suggested for the register of candidates will 
be found in the Appendix, 

ii. Promotion . — To assist the District Officer in making 
promotions, there shoidd be in every District Office a regis- 
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ter or list of the entire staff whiclj may be prepared 
according to the classification in Chai)ter 1, or any other 
whi^ih commends itself to the District Officer. The head- 
ings suggested for the register will be found in the 
Ap[)endix. 

Names should be arranged in order of length of continu- 
ous service. For the |)urj)ose of deciding what is continu- 
ous service a definition may be suggested. Continuous 
service in the District Office may be defined as service 
interrupted only by absence on leave, or sca’vice in the 
Settlement Department. No other service, such as ser\ ice 
in the Opium Department, under a Municipality, &c., can 
«ount. The only difficulty that occurs is hi filling up 
the column relating to fitness for promotion. For an 
inexjicrienced officer no plan could be better than to have 
these entries made on tlie report of a Committee of as many 
of the District Staff, Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars, as 
can be got together. If this is not done, it will usually 

be helirved, tliat the District Officer is in the hand of' the 
principal native official in lus office, and even if this is 
not 'the case, illegal gratifications will probably be taken. 
Even should a District Officer know every official on his 
stall' so well as to be able to decide iiimself as to his (piali- 
fications, he should invariably take into consideration the 
reports of Eiiroj)ean or Native Officei’s under whom those 
officials are or have been working before filling up this 
column. Tlie register being complete, jjromotions will l)c 
easily made from it. It should ordinarily be made a rule 
tliat no jiimj)ingis to be allowed, /.c., that each official will 
be promoted to the grade immediately above that in wliicli 
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lie is serving and no liigher. Selections for superior service, 
and for those posts feqiiiring special qualifications must, 
of course, be made by the District Officer on the best 
basis available under the circumstance.^. Even here cau- 
tion as to too great faith in his own power of selection 
may be recoi;umended. 

It may also be noted that if the individual whose name 
stands next on the list is allowed to try his hand for a 
short period, and then debarred from promotion if found 
unfit after actual trial, the results will generally be good. 
Misbehaviour will, of course, render a person liable to 
degradation. Temporary promotions for short periods, 
during leave of (sny) less than two months, may be 
allowed to go locally, that is, a sub-division of the office 
such as a tahsil may be allowed to supply officiating in- 
cumbents for posts thus left vacant. All promotions 
among menial servants arc usually made in this way. 

iii. Leave . — Leave should be granted as a rule when- 
ever required, subject, of coui'sc, to the provision of the 
Civil Leave Code. Native officials of the lower grades, 
unless residing very near the office where they serve, seldom 
desire leave unnecessarily. Officials who have served Avith 


credit and approbation for more than a year should, as a 
rule, be granted leave free of all charge to themselves, if 
this can be done without injury to the public service. 

Wheir it is impossible to grant lea\'e wuthout a substitute, 
])crsons falling under the above definition may be alloAved 
to a])point substitutes themselves for short periods not ex-* 
ceeding two months, provided, of course, that the substi- 
tute’s character and qualifications are vouched for by a 
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'responsible officer. SubstitulS^s appointed iiiTder these cir- 
ciinistaiices are understood to have no claim whatever to 


appointment. The official appointing a substitute is, of 
coiu’^ic, responsible for that substitute’s work. 

Officials who have not rendered a year's approved service 
may be allowed leave without pay. No official under the 
rank of departmental clerk, third grade, ij^iiould, as a rule, 
have leave except without pay unless as a special case 
and as a reward for exceptionally good conduct. A smaller 


favour may be conferred by allowing an official of this 
class to name his own substitute. No office lower than 
the department of subordinate superior service should, 
ordinarily, be kept open for more than a year.^ 

* iv. PiinishnienL — It is inadvisable to, be constantly 
punishing superior officials, as it entirely destroys their in- 
tluence with their subordinates. Sliould they fail to per- 
form their duties satisiiictorily, they ouglit to be reduced. 
Every act of delinquency ought, however, to be recorded. 
Nothing lends so much to the demoralisation of an office 
as for small faults to be repeatedly passed ovov. Keeping 
a record of all offences, liowcver slight, is fair to all, and 
preve*nts those who can show a “ white unblemished page ” 
from feeling that they are treated just the same as the 

habitual o (fender. 

A number of small (*aults may, of course, be treated as 
equivalent to one or two grave ones, 'and will be good 
ground for punitive measures. 

Fines are unsatisfoctory punishments, as, \\'itli inforior 
officials, they generally have the effect of setting the 
offender to work to try and reimburse himself by illegal 
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actions. A small fine is useful as a premonitory pnnisli- 

•'v 

ment, and when this has to be repeated it is generally best 
followed by reduction or suspension. The object of every 
officer should be, if possible, to reform his subordinates, 
but to get rid without mercy of the incorrigible. 

For the jiv.rpose of recording the faults of the subordi- 
nate staff as abo\^c suggested, a book should be opened with 
a page devoted to each official who commits any fault. 
It will be useful to devote a page or two to each subordi- 
nate office also, sucli as Tahsils, Education Department, 
Court of Wards, &c., and note against the office any 
cause of complaint, <'//., any tahsil wliicli was habitu- 
ally late in '•‘returning the results of local enquiries woul/1 
be thus posted,'’ and the cause of the delimjucncy inquired 
into when the taJisil^was inspected. This jdan will have 
a wonderfully stimulating effect on the whole of the Dis- 
trict Office. 

No punishment sliould l)e inhicted in haste, but a, lapse 
oi' sev(U’al days allowed between the discovery of the fault 
and tlic orders passed on it. It is a good plan to have a 
fixed day, once a month, or once in every two moptlts, 
for deciding all punishment cases It is a sa\ing of 
labour to do a lot of similar work at the same time. 


' OllAl’TEK 3. 

The English Office. 

As ex|)1ained in Chapter 1, the English Office must V)e 
i‘cgarde<l as absorbing and containing the English portions 
of all other departments except the Treasury. 
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In itselt; however, it may be regarded as divided into 
four sub-divisions, the General or Revenue Department, 
the rF^udicial Department, the Municipal Dc^partment, and 
tlie Local Funds Department or District Hoards’ Office. 
To eacli department there are ordinarily allowed one or 
more assistant clerks, besides the Head Cferk, who is 
responsible for the work, 'fhe Revenue^ Head Clerk is 
sup])osed to keep a general supervision over the whole. 

The importance of efficiency in this portion of a. District 
Office is obvious : l>ut it may not be out of place to remark 
tliat its importance is derived from the fact that it forms 
the link between the vernacular or working portion of a Dis- 
tinct Offi ce and the outside world. Any delay o'^ inaccuracy 
in the working of a district English Office''may delay the 
work, and vitiate the statistics of a whole jirovince, and 
might also be productive of serious iujury to individuals. 
Looking upon it as a Avhole, an Englisli Office may be 
divided into the following 9 subordinate dejiartments: — 

1. Correspondence. 

2. The Custody of Pending Files. 

Record Room. 

I. Library. 

5. Bills. 

0. Accounts. 

7. Registers and Returns. 

8. Reports. 

9. Miscellaneous. 

1 . — Correspond ejice. 

The correspondence of a District Office is divided into 
24 departments, the first 12 of which are called the Boards’ 
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or Revenue Departments, because they arc in use in the 
Office of the Board of Revenue. Each department is 
divided into files according to subject, the entire corres- 
pondence on any subject forming a file*. Every letter, in 
like manner, on that subject forms a serial number in the 
file, the numbers of botli letters and files being assign- 
ed according to date. To keep the correspondence in 
order, and to be able to produce at once any letter required, 
it is only necessary to observe the following rules : — 

(1) Give every letter its proper serial number in a 
file, and every file its proper serial number on the file 
register. 

(2) Enter every letter received or issued, and note tke 
date of the submission of all papers for orders. 

(3) Place all files on separate departmental shelves, 
and see that they are in proper order and not mixed 
up. 

The only books that need be kept up in connection with 
correspondence are the following : — Firsts the register of 
v’ceeipts and issues, in which it is scarcely necessary to 
remark all letters must be entered immediately on receipt 
or despatch ; secondly^ the stamp account book which 
serves as a register for all issues by post ; and thirdly^ the 
usual peon or messenger books which serve as registers 
for all issues by hand. Each entry in the first book must 
contain the number of the previous and subsequent entry 
(if any) concerning the same file (backward and forward 
chaining), and be marked with the letter C when a file fs 
closed. This completes the system for the ready tracing 
of any paper in the office. 
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2 . — Custody of Pendinij Files. 

Certain aliniras or book-cases should be reserved for 
pendifig tiles, which must be kept completely distinct from 
closed ones, the latter forming a separate department 
(The Record Office). When a letter referring to a file 
antecedent to the now system is received, the bid tile must 
be got out and brought into the pending department, a 
note being made in the tile list. * 

All files taken out for use in office should be returned, 
to their places at the close of the da}^ 

5 . — Record Room . 

•A good many of the following remarks ap^ly, as will 

# • 

1)6 at once seen, botli to the present department and that 
last treated of ; but in order to avoid repetition they are 
given here only. (1) Each almira should be divided into 
compartments, each corresponding to one department. 
(2) Files should be arranged in packets, the file numbers 
running through the arrangement. (3) Files should be 
enclosed in paste -board or wooden covers clearly marked.* 
open file arrangement by which no paper is 
folded is the best.] (4) The whole of a tile should not be 
sent out of the office, but only such portions of it as are 
recpiired, a slip memo, of the missing numbers being placed 
in the file. If a whole file is removecV, a memo. ,to that 
effect must, of course, be placed in the packet. (5) All 
foianal papers should be weeded as soon as a file is con- 
signed to the Record Room. All other papers must be 
weeded under the orders of the officer in charge. (6) An 
average number of papers and files must be settled as a 
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daily task for the weedcr. Tlie Head Clerk will be held 
responsible for instructing liiin as to liow his work should 
be performed, and if he is emplo3^ed upon extraneous work 
sanction must be obtained. When I’ecords arc completely 
destro3’ed, a slip containing the description and date of 
destruction sliould be left in their place. ( 7 ) The kc3^s of 
all almiras should bear numbered labels of bone, [)aste- 
board, o.v parchment. 

4 . — Library. 


When a separate room cannot be devoted to the pur- 
pose, English books 01113'^ ai’c usually kept in the English 
Office, and vernacular books in the Munshikhana. Every 
book received must be at once entered in the catalogye 
and labelled. Every officer taking a book should leave a 
receipt for it. At tl^c commencement of each calendar 
3"ear a list of all additions and certificate of correspond- 
ence of the library with the catalogue must be sent to tlie 
Superintendent, Government Press. 

All obsolete or useless books must be weeded and sold 
,?iis 'ivaste paper. More than one page of every book should 


be stamped. 




All bills should be carefully checked and initialed by 
.the Head Clerk, and should be passed on the basis of a 
list of permanent officials which should be revised hy the 
10th April of each year. The total of each bill sliould be 
tested by the Head Clerk, and all corrections made (in red 
ink) by striking the pen through erroneous figures ; thtj 
correct figures shouhl then be attested by the initials of 
the disbursing officer. No erasures or blurred figures 
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slioulcl be allowed. The Hoad Clerk sliould ])i’e}>nre a 
statement a})portioiiing the total budget sanction over 
every^ month of the year, so that the District Otiicer may 
know, at once, if aifything abnormal has taken [)lace in the 
expenditure. The apportionment should be on tJie basis 
of 5 years' actual requirements. Each se^jarfite liead of 
charge should be separately treated. The usual dis ision 
of the annual grant by 12 is obviously useless ; each mouth 
oJ’ tlie year should be considered se])arately. * • 

G . — H Ci'oiiti is . 

Tlie only de])artments of the otlice wliicli have miudi 
to •do with accounts are tlie Municipality ^and the Dis- 
trict Hoards' Offices, which keep their own accounts under 
tlie local self-government scheme, •These de])artmcnts 
are theoretically distinct I’rom the District Office, but, 
as a matter of I’act, they are usually aiualgainated with it. 
See sujira. Chapter 1, and as to accounts, Chapter 7 
(2sazarat). 

7. — luujistevH and. Retarns. 

A l^t of returns, budgets. &c.. with the dates on 
which, and the authorities to whom, they are due, should 
be hung up in a conspicuous place in every office, and the 
Head Clerk shoidd be carclul to see that they are desjiatch- 
ed on due dates. Every return must beartlK^ initials Of the 
Head Clerk as a guarantee of its correctness, and wf tlie 
fact that he has tested percentages, totals, v^c. Hudgets are 
ordinarily ])re})arcd on the basi> of tlie actuals of the cur- 
rent and preceding year, but the average of at least o years 
should ahNays be considered before a budget ic approved. 
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<S . — Be ports, 

T]ig Head Clerk sliould brine; statistics for tlie coni- 
pilation of every re})ort to tlie District Olficer oncv clear 
month before the i‘e])ort is due. The average iigures 
of 5 years back, at least, should be collected for com- 
parison ndtti the statistics of the ye.ar under report. 
Re[)orts should aim at giving' a concise history of the 
year’s operations, witliont repeating, more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, matters to 1)0 fonnd in the figured 
statements. The body of the report should also, of 
course, explain any anoinalons or remarkable results re- 
vealed by a tigiired statement. Every retiort should be 
coin|)lete in itself, and not refer fo unconnected [)a|;ers in 
such a manner as to render tlieir perusal necessar\ for 
the clear understanding’ of wliat is meant. 

h . — M isceU iDieous . 

A list of unanswered references in all 1 departments 
should be [daced bolbi*e the District Oflicei* by the Head 
Clerk, every week, or at least every month. vV vernacular 
list of unanswered references should be kept to chegk the 
work of tahsils in local eiujuiries, on tlie result of which 
answers to many rc{ereiu.*cs depend, klvery cl test contain' 
ing paj)ers or books or articles of aiiy description should 
be catalogued. .No useless papers or other ai tides should 
be left lying in the oflicc — nothing in fact which is not 
redstered in some register or catalogue. All character 
and service books should be completely written up, and 
particular attention {)aid to the eiitry regarding commence- 
ment of service, which should be carefully verified. 
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Suggestions foii Inspection of ENGLrsii Offices. 

— The questions^ as a ride, e.rjiect a (jinn a/ire 
ansicl/rs.^ 

1 . — Correspond enee. 

(1) Is tlic systoin ot classification an<i •rc^i;’isf ration 

properly understood ? ^ 

(2) Are there an}'- letters not includ(M;l in a lik* or any 
liles not entered in tlie file register ? 

(3) Are any unautliorised registers kc})t ii]) ? 

( I) Is tlie column of references in tlie letter rep'ister 
properly filled up, i.e.^ witli backward and forward cliaining 
aiul the addition of the letter 0 whenever a lilt? is closed ? 

(5) Is the date of submission for orders noted upon 
all letters ? 

(0) Are all letters properly docketed ? 

(7) Where circulars la^dng donoi ruh's of practi(;c 
have given rise to corrcsjiondcnee, is a. co|)y of the circular 
kept in the file ? 

2 . — Pei i d ii lAf F 11 es . 

% 

(<S) Has any corres[)oudence referring to old files, an- 
tecedent to the new s3^steni, been recei\a;d without bring- 
iin*' the old files concerned on the fihi register ? 

(9) When files arc removed from the old bundles, is a 
note of the foct made in the fly-index ? 

(10) Are pending files kept in separate almiras. with 
a marked shelf for each department ? 

(11) Are all files returned at the close of tlie day to 
theii\"propcr shelf V 

(12) Are any closed files mixed with pending ones V 
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-Eecord Room. 

% 

(13) Are all tlie serial niiinbors of files complete, and 
if an}^ are lost lias the matter been la^ported ? 

(14) When portions of a file have been removed by 
any oflicer’s onler, is his receipt or a slip memo, entered 
instead of the niissing numbers ? 

(15) Does eacli packet contain a note of any file still 


ing ? 


• (IG) Arc the packets arranged in numerical order and 
keeping the series of files continuous ? 

(17) Are the rules for weeding understood, and is the 
weeder confined to his projier duties ? 

(18) Mow many, [lapers and liow many files does the 
weeder v'ccmI a dav ? 

(10) Are all foriiial letters and manuscript copies of 
printed documents destroyed when a file is closed ? 

(20) Are all papers to be destroyed inspected by the 
officer in charge ? 

O 

(21) Are all revenue administration, settlement and 
income-tax reports kept ? 

(22) Are the files neat ? 

(23) When files are completely destroyed, is a record 
kept of the fact ? 


4. — Library, 

(24) lathe library complete ? 

(25) Is the library catalogue kept up according’ to 
rules ? 

(2G) Have all obsolete books and circulars been 
weeded ? 
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(27) Are all the rules for classiiicatioii understood ? 

(28) Is n rcceij)t always taken from an otlicer reiiiov- 
a book ? 

(2^)) Is the so;U of the District ( )tUce stamped on more 
than one pag’c of (;very hook V 

(30) Who is responsible for tlic (mstody s^nd condition 

of vernacular books ? ^ 

(31) Have the books been compared witli tjie cata- 
logue, and a completion certificate sent to tlie Superinten- 

* * * 

dent, Government Press ; also a list of all books received 
within the year V 


o. 


-s. 


• (32) Are all corrections in bills made in retl ink, and 

/ • * 

initialed, and are erasures prohibited ? 

(33) Ts there a statement app'^rtioning the budget 
sanction under every head over all the 12 months of the 


year ? 


b. — Accounts. 


(34) Are the accounts neat and free from blots and 
er^isures V 

(3^5) What system of audit is there ? 

7 , — Registers and Returns. 

(3()) 111 all papers and registers prepared on the basis 

of vernacular returns and reports do<|s the Head Clerk 
compare the former with the latter t 

8. — Reports. 

(37) How many times have reports been submitted 
on due dates within the year ? 


f 
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(,‘>8) How many have been nmro than a inor»tU 
lute ? 

! ) . — M iscelhiiicoiis. 

(39) Are tliere any ofiice rules and a district order 
book in whicli to enter tliein ? 

(40) Does the officer in ehari^e inspect the registers 
every week ? 

(41) Is there a list of returns and reports with dates 
of sid)mission hang up in a cojispicuons ]>lace ? 

(42) Js a weekly list of pending references subniitted 
IVoni all departments V 

(43) Is the distribution of work fair, and does each 

department willingly assist the other ? i 

(44) Is there a list of references pending irom tah- 


(45) Arc all character and service books coin}>leteIy 
written u]) ? 

(40) Are the entries regjirding commencement of ser- 
vice derived from any^ source other than the officials’ own 
^statement ? 

(47) Do all chests and cases contain catalogiies of 
contents ? 

(48) Are there any papers or otlier articles lying about 
which should be dcKStroyed or taken care of ? 

(49) What is the state of the office furniture ? 

(50: Are the almiras jnopcrly tilled, or is there rm 

unnecessary sacrifice of space ? 

(51) Are the keys of all almiras numbered ? 
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The Tueasurv* 

Tiie Treasm''y Departmcut of a District Office combines, 
ill the majority of flistricts, tlie accounts of all (le})artments 
tliat do not (like tlie District Boards and Municipalities) 
keep their own accounts, and the entire banking business 
of all Government Offices. In larg'e plaees^where branclies 
of the semi-official Bank of Bengal exist, the. banking 
business is made over to this institution, and the-di’casury 
becomes a mere accounts and audit office ; l)ut in most 
instances tlie two functions are combined. The Civil 
Account Code is so full and minute in all its directions as 
t» tlie conduct of treasury business, that it setmis scarcely 
necessary to enlarge upon the subject, luit an enumera- 
tion of the most important duties .of the District Officer 
and his subordinates in this connection may be found 
useful : — 

A. — Duties of a. Dlstrlet O/ficer. 

1. The District Officer is not relieved of responsibility 
for the lialance in his treasury by tlie delegation of currenjb 
cTutkis to the Treasury Officer. On the contrary, unless he 
observes all the rules prescribed by tlie Civil Accounts 
Code for tlie check and control of his Treasury Officer’s 
work, he may be held personally responsible for defalca- 
tions. 

2. The District Officer must verify the cash balances 
at least once a month (or once in two months during the 
'camping season). 

3. Talisil balances must be veialied once a year by the 
District Officer or one of his gazetted subordinates. 
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B . — Dutief< <(f a Tr^asuri/ Ofllcer. 

I lie most inijioi’tnht duties of a t reasury Odicer may 
he tabulated as follows : — 

1. To <‘Xj)laiu all eircvdar oiNlers, v^r., to the elerks, 

2. To s('e that the piiblie is not put to any incon- 
venience or. tn^ated with partiality by the subordinate 


(Notk.— I n tliH following tJio l^oinari figures refer to cleij>ters, and 

the Aj’uhie figures to I'nles, of t’ne Civil Aeeonnts Code.) 

« 

M. To enter personally all receipts and issues in the 
stock books (1, 10). 

I. To sign the jieiision register and permanent {uiy- 

ment nrderj> (XN’Ilp 2, (> ). , 

d. dY) sign’tlie deposit registers and cheek all irregrdar 
dt* posits ( X I V, 2, ()).^ 

0. Carefully to e.xamine all vouchers (or jiayment 
befor(‘ passing them. 

7, To see that all I'emittanee-bills drawn on otlier 
tr(\asuri('s are in regular series, and to sign and date the 
advices ( X X, lt>). 

8. To see tliat all receijit stamps are properly (h'Jactid 
(XVIT 10, note d). 

0. 'Fo I’eeover prom|)tly all retrenohinents ordered by 
the Aecountant -Ceneral (XXXI!, 2). 

10. To H'fuse to pay eidianeed salaries without })re- 
audit (111. r>). 

II. dV) prevent all erasures in bills or accounts ( 1 , 

12. To audit daily the cash transactions of the day 
(XVI I, 2d). 
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13. To verify llie Treasurer’s balance every day 
(XYII, 23). 

Tlie last two items are so important that a lew words in 
their explanatioji w«ill not be out of place. liefore leas’ inu- 
tile treasury lor the day the Treasury Officer sliould clieck 
all recei])ts entered in the cash ]:)ook and see that they are 
supported by chalans or notices of remittrOice, or entries 
in the tahsil siahas (or sub-treasury consolidated account 
slieets) ; he should also see that every item is properly 
posted in its appropriate schedule. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary iirst to check llie entries in the schedules by those 
in the sadar clialatis and tahsili siahas, and then to see 
tlpit the total of (.aich scliedule is properly entered in the 
cash book. The sum total of all the schedule-totals 
plus tliat of any items posted directly in the cash 
book will give the total receipts for the day. Each item 
on the debit si<le sliould then be carefull)^ checked by the 
respective voucliers, the sum being, of course, the total of 
payments lor the day. The balance by the Treasurer’s 
balance sheet can then easily be struck, after taking into 
coi’isideration the ojiening bahmee, and that for the whole 
district after taking into consideration also the balance in 
sub-treasuries (accountant’s daily lialancc slieet). This 
v'crilication ol the balances is all that is necessary for the 
daily audit. 

SiKjifeMwns for Treasury inspection. 

The form of printed cpiestions prescribed by the Hoard 
of Ke venue for the use of Commissioners in inspecting 
district treasuries is, of course, all that is recjuired for 
that purpose. 
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The following qucstioiiB apply to tlie inspection of 
Tahsil sub •treasuries ; — 


Stffte of IreeiSifri/^ tfv?. 

1. WMiat is the state of strong room, treasure chests, 

o j 7 

chests, locks, bags and scales, &c. ? 

2. Has' Executive Engineer’s certiticate been re- 
lunved. according to standing orders, within the year ? 

o. Is there a departmental order by the head of the 
• District I^olicc delining the duties of tlie treasury guard ? 

Procedure prerOus to Tender. 

4. Are printed chabans or notes of tender readily 
av.'iilable to tlie public ? 

Procedure eifter Tender previous to Credit. 

5. Does every chalan go lirst to the wasilbakinavi.s 
to be posted in tlie khatiuni, then to the tahvildar to be 
signed and lastly to tlie siahanaNi-s for entry in tlie 


SI ana r 


(). Are dakhilas (receipts) given for all descriptions of 
receipt? 

Crediting oj' Money Received. 

7. Are all doubtfid items credited under tlie head which 
seems most applicable, or under ]\lisccUaneoiis^ and not held 
kharij-aZ'Skiha (outside tlie [mblic accounts)? 

8. If a dakhila is lost, is a certificate of payment given 
iristeail of a duplicate ? 

9. Are the numbers of chalans, tahvildar’s ledger, 
khatiuni, dakhila bahi (or receipt register), and ahalmads 
books, the same ? 
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,10. Is the preparation of tlie sup])leinont to the sialia 
understood ? 

J\ii/}nf^nf,i. 

11. * Are all pa^nnents supported ])y vouchers ? 

12. Is the whole of tlie treasury order cashed, the 
unexpended balance being held kharij-az-siaha .? 

13. Is the kharij-az-siaha ke{)t as low as p(.)ssible. by 
short-drawing |)ay of absent oflicials, and every otlier .avail- 
able means ? 

Stamps. 

14. Are the registers neat and fi'ce from erasures ? 

15. Are acquittance rolls (kabz-ul-wasul ) [)ro[)erly 

stamped and the stamps defaced ? * 

10. Are sutlicient stamps of every description in stock, 
and are indents from head-(]uarters |)romp(ly complied 
with ? 

17. Are receipt stamp.s kept by all vendors and all 
courts within the talisil ? 

IS. Has the otiice been inspected by the stamp oIHcer 
or some one on his behalf within the year ? 

1!). Are stamps of the highest value available in- 
variably used ? 

20. Are piavate copies stain [)ed when hied in eases ? 

21. Are ])roccss fees (talbana) properly taken, and is 
the income up to the standard of the province ? 

22. Is tlie stamp revenue allowed to sufFer bv semliiur 
for records Avhen parties ouglit to tile cojaes ? 

23. Are powers of attorney (mukbtarnama) invariably 
asked for when {parties are absent ? 

24. Are applications for summoning witnesses stamped F 
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25. Is tlie Court punch of a pattern distinct from that 
of the record -room ? 

Pensions. 

2(). Is there a proper list of ])cns4oiiers, and how is it 
verified ? 

27. Aa? all pensioners over 70 ^^ears of age seen 
annually ? 

28. • If an}" pensioners are paid at the tahsil does tlie 
talisildar understand and carry out all the rules ? 

21). Are any pensioners exempt from j)ersonal appear- 
ance V 

AiisecUaneous. 


30. Are items outside tlie accounts kept under j«)int 

lock ? ‘ " 

31. Is small change freely su[)plied to the public ? 

32. Arc currency notes freely given and received ? 

33. Does the talisildar understand the rules as to 
short- weiglit coins of every description ? 

34. Are the rules for tlie payments of revenue money 
orders understood ? 


H ave the tahviidar’s books been examined within 


tlie year ? 

3(). Is the talivildar transl'errcd every two years? 

37. Is there a daily comparison of dakhila bahi, siaha, 
khatumi, and tab.vildar’s account ? 

38. Is every page of tlie account books totalled and 
Enirlish lioures used in them ? 

31). Does the talisildar daily audit the cash transac- 
tions of the sub -treasury ? 
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ClI AFTER 5. 

The Vernacular Kecord-Room. 

Conditions of e()icicncij in the Room itself 

The record-room sliould be enclosed on every side but 
tlie one by vvbicli the record-keeper imisk^cnter. The 
office siiould really be a suite of three rooms ojxming 
one into the other. The first, the record store loom, 
the second, the inspection room, and the third, the copy- 
imr room. Admission to the ^Yhole suite should be bv 
one door, or two at the most, and the copying depart- 
ment should be inaccessilile to the public » Gratings 
should be supplied, through which apjdicatiUns and* coj)ies 
are interchanged. 


Arm nine merit of the Record- Room. 

The division of the record-room is by parganas, an old 
territorial division of the native Government a(loj)ted 
bj^jthe British. To each pargana is allotted 'one or more 
racks 'or shelves, each marked with the name of the 
pargana in large letters. 

The arrangement of the records relating to the i)ar- 
gana is mauzawar, that is to say, the j)apers relating to 
each inauza or village are bound up together in one or 


more bundles or bastas : or, if the number of records 
relating to anv mauza is too small to fill an entire bundle, 
the papers of one or more will be bound uj) tbgetiier. 
Records that do not belong to any particular mauza are 
arranged according to subject. 
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Tl»c l)uiidl(*.s should 1)0 clejirly marked with tlie name 
of the mauza or subject. Each bundle contains a fly- 
list tabulating the records in order of decision, and as 
each record has similarly a list of •papers, the fin'ding 
of any paper is an easy matter. 

< Estaljlis/nnenf. 

Tin; si a If of tlie record -room consists of one or more 
re(;ord-keepers and assistatits, having under their orders 
a number ol record-lifters and weeders pro])ortionate 
to the work to b(^ done. Tlie copying establishment 
may also be regarded in a cei’tain sense as belonging 
to the record-room. 

f'he followino' otlicials call for a few remarks in fiiis 
place : — 

Itecord-liiters (of l)asta l)ardars) should make them- ^ 
selves acquainted with the colour of the bastas or })undles 
allotted to eacli pargana They should, of course. 1)0 
very careful to return each basta to its proper place 
after removing it, otherwise the utmost confusioji will 
occur. If this I'e-arrangement is impossible on the day 
of removal, owing to extraordinary press of wGrk, it 
should be carried out the first tiling iu the moruing ot 
tluj succeeding day Ixdbre tbe s[)ecial work of that day 
is commenced. 

Wmlers . — The duties of weeders arc contiued to 
detach iug from the recoials such papers as the record- 
keeper directs. In general practice, however, the re- 
conl-keeper orders the weeder to weed a particular 
hasta. lie must, therefore, know all the rule.s for weed- 
iu‘>. The reason why Aveeders. as a rule, do so little 
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work is simpiv tlint tliey are cuiploycd on work other 
tlian their own, A h'llr average of work is 500 papers 
and 50 inisls or records j)er diem. It should he ascer- 
tained Tdso that the -work is accurately as well as qni<'kly 
done. EveiT weeder should be rurnished with a memo, 
signed hv the record-keeper, showing the (kvseript ion of 
psipcrs to be weeded. 

Sfj.s/nm of Ref/ ulra li on . 

Tiie svstem of registration in recor<l-room,s is two- * 

fold, tlie objects being to ensure the immediate entry of 

all napers entering and leaving the record-room, and also 

to ensure their being readily and easily obta->ned when 
wanted. A third set of registers is reqwired tp >show 

accuiatelv the dailv tale of work performed by each 

member of the subordinate stall. 1 ids latter kind of 

re<‘'ister is casilv understood, but it is im|>ortarit to dis- 

tino-uish lietweeu tliose which are intemled to serve as 

ir? 

stock books, ami those which are intended to trace records. 
Of the former kind arc the daily I’Cgisters of receipts and 
issyes, and of the latter the lists jdaced in the various ’ 
bastas or bundles. 

Preparafion of Record.^ for the. Record-Room. 

Ev(,m'v de|)artmental clerk is bound to projiare his re- 
cords with special reference to their dep^;sit in tlie record- 
room. Detailed instruction.s are given as to classijicatioii 
in the circular and cannot be mistaken. Files capable 
of territorial arrangement are scjiarated from those whicii 
cannot be treated tlius, and have, therefore, to be arranged 
by subject. In every file the first paper inside the 



wrnpjjer (or q:iidak) is tlie lly-leaf, on vvliicli is inscribed 
in sy nclironoiis order a note of every j)aper and stamp 
in the file, and of tliose which are subsequently removed. 
The second paper is usiiall)' a list oh orders or procteed- 
ings in the case, and then tlie other pa})ers in order. 
Each deser’t)tion of case as al>ovo (])etween fifty and 
sixtv territorial an(f between twenty and thirty of tlie 
otlierklnd) has a separate file register, in whicdi are jiostcal 

all files received from other offices as well as those with 

» 

which the clerk is immediately concerned. Each tile 
transferred to other offices or to the record-room must, of 
course, be noted as so treated. Each departmental clerk 
sliould have a separate? case for his files. When a file is 
about to be deposited in the record-room it must be 
divided into three bundles (or nathis i linked but separate, 
corresponding to the periods after which the papers are 
to be weeded : see infra under head Wec^Hmj, 

Ueception of Records in the Record- Room. 

The record-keeper receives none but complete a’ul 
correctly arranged files, returning those which do not 
satisfy these conditions with an official re|K)rt to the 
departmental clerk. Usually each clerk has a, separate 
day on which to file his records. Each record on passing 
the recOrd-keeper’s examination must be at once posted in 
the register of recei[)ts, and again in the fly -index of the 
basta or bundle to which it is consigned. Before de- 
positing any file, however, the record-keeper has to punch 
all stanqis contained in it with a punch of a different size 
to that in iisei n t]ie Court. The recej)tion of records 
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from tabsils is necessai'ily conducted by means of invoices, 
ft is most important that the record-keeper slioiild not 
return j.'ecords to departmental clerks privately, when they 
are incorrectly prepared, but make an official report in 
each case. Unless this is done, bad work will not be fas- 
tened on the responsible person. 

Issue of Records. 

Just as every record must be immediately ente.red in , 
the stock book on its receipt, so all records leaving the 
record-room must immediately be posted in the register 
of issues, a note being made in the proper column when 
the*records are returned. Usually two registers are kept 
up, one for the copying department, and one for afl otbcr 
offices. When a new register is opemed, the arrears of 
the past year should be brought down in red ink. Parti- 
cular care sliould be exercised in the issue of settlement 
records, and no record should remain, for copying piu- 
})oses, with any one but the liead copyist. 

. Inspection of Records. 

* 

Kecords will be inspected, as above stated, in the centre 
of the three rooms of whicli the record office ought to 
consist, under the superintendence of an official of not 
less rank than an assistant record-keeper^ If inspection 
fees hill very low, there is primdfacu reason to believe 
that records are smuggled in and out of the office* but 
the* income may, perhaps, bo expected to decrease 
with an increasing number of highly educated legal 
practitioners. 
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Weeding. 

As soon as misl is deposited in the record-room 
it may have to he weeded, sliould s})ecial orders have 
been issued for the destruction of any of its papers ; in 
any case it will have to be weeded after a year. The 
])apers of ,e,very record are divided into three classes or 
nathies. A to be retained permanently, or for twelve 
years , B to be retained from one to twelve veaivs ; C to be 
destroyed after one year, or by special order at once. 

Care must be taken that ahahnads, record-keepers 
and weeders are thoroughly cognisant of the rules for 
the classification of pa[)ers according to the periods alter 
which they have to lie dcstrovcd. These rules are so 
mechanical and so detailed that it is useless to transcribe 
them : they will be found in full in pag(‘s 10 — 17 of 
Board’s Book Circular No. 1— IX, dated 4th Aupusr 
1890. It should iilso be observed that in any case of 
doubt as to whether records should lie preserved or 
destroyed, it is better to jireserve them. 


Copies. 

The copying staff should, as above rmnarked, occupy 
the third or outer compartment of the record-room, so 
as to be under the general control of th(‘ rc'cord-keeper. 
Care should lie taken in sending up tbe annual budget 
that provision is made for sufliiiient <*(>j)vist.s aiid trans- 
latOiS to do the work of the district. It must, however, 
be remembered that the tale of wojk for <^ach copyist 
at the rate of two thousand word* o dav is a low 
minimum, and, as a rule, much more . . an diis should be 
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accomplished. The rules for the copying* department 
(Circular No. 4 — IX) are full and need not be transcribed : 
the principal points to bear in mind are : — First, that all 
applications should be registered ns soon as sanctioned ; 
secondiv, tliat each column of every register should be 
filled up when the transaction to which it refers actually 
takes place ; and thirdlj^ that there shouhi be a correct 
entry of the actual date of delivery of every copy. 


Miscellaneous. 

♦ 

Tlie bastas or Inindles of ditrerent parganas should 1)6 
ditferently coloured. The record-keeper should report 
all cases in which records are not de|)osited i’or more 
tivm a montli after decision, and all cases in whicli re- 
cords are detained more than one month also, as above 
stated, tlie names of all departmental clerks who deposit 
impu’operly })rep.‘ircd records. 


Sugg estions for Record- Room 1 nspectlon. 

(T) Is tiie room secure and pro[)erly arranged ? 

(2) Are the racks and bastas in good order and proper- 
ly coloured and marked ? 

Esla blishmen 1. 


(3) Is the establishment in excess or deticiency of re- 
quirements ? 

(4;>Is there a register of daily work V 

Treatment of Records^ 


(5) Are incomplete tiles returned, and if so, oiTicially 
or demi-oflicially ? 

(6) Are the registers and indices properly kept up ? 

(7) How are patwaris’ records kept ? 
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Issue of Records. 

(8) Are the registers of issues properly kept up ? 

(9) Are arrears of former years brought down iu red 
ink ? 

(10) AVhat special measures are adopted for the safety 
of settlemejat records? 

(11) Does the head copyist keep all the files issued to 
the copying department ? 

Inspection of Records. 

(12) Is the income from inspection fees steadily de- 
creasing ? 

(13) Is, there any reason to suspect the abstraction of 

records ? . 

Weedmf^. 

(14) What arreavs are there in all three iiathies ? 

(15) What is the tale of work given by the weeders ? 

(16) How are stamps which have been weeded kept 
until destroyed ? 

Copies. 

(17) What is the tale of work averaged by each copy- 
ist for the past inoutli ? ‘ 

(18) Arc there any arrears, and if, so what is the 
reason for tliem ? 

(19) Is any extra establishment recpiired ? 

(20) Are all applications registered as soon as sanc- 
tioned ? 

(21) Is each column of every register promptly filled 
up, as the transaction to which it refers take place ? « 

(22) Is there a correct entry of the actual date of 
delivery of every copy ? 
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Miscellaneous, 

(23) Does the record-keeper report late filings and 
undiic^ deteution of records ? 

(24) Where are the papers of treasury and other 
special departments kept ? 

(25) Has the officer in charge inspected the record- 
room every week ? 

(26) Have all bastas been opened out within the 
year ? 


Ch AFTER 6. 

The Department of Land Records and Agi^iculturb. 

The district staff under this dej)artment usiia4Iy con- 
sist of a sadar kanungo, with one or more assistants, at 
head-quarters, a registrar kaimngo (witli assistants) and 
several supervisor kanungos at each tahsil, witli a pat- 
wari or village accountant (tlie unit of the department 
and indeed of the whole revenue administration) in each 
village. The word ‘‘kanungo'’ means inter[)reter of law 
oiv^custom and is borrowed from the native Governments. 

Under these Governments, there was a separate kanun- 
go for eacli of the territorial divisions called a pargana. 

The British Government has retained tliis official in 
the person of the registrar kaniingo, who keeps the re- 
cords of each pargana, and added anothe'r called a s*uper- 
visor kauungo, who superintends the patwaris or 'iillago 
accountants of the pargana, the compilers of the village 
statistics of produce, and records of proprietary and 
tenant right. 
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Sadai' Kaniin^o. 

The sadar kaniingo\s duties are to com})ile tlie regis- 
ters and returns required from the department, and to 
keep up a general superintendence over tlie whole staff. 
He h as to test the work of cacli rei^istrar ]\anun2;o at 
least once a jear, and do a sufficient amount of testing 
in eacli supervisor\s circle to be able to pronounce 
decidedly on the character of w^ork done by all. Al- 
lhough it is assumed in what follows that the department 
is |)laced in the special charge of one of the district 
staff', yet its efficiency will greatly depend upon that of 
the sadar kf\imngo. He must be as prompt in reporting 
the delinquencies of su])ordinate kanungos as they are 
in doing the same ungracious l)ut most necessarv work 
for patwaris. 

Regwtrar Kan nngos. 


Tlie registrar kanungo should keep a list of registers he 
has to keej) up and papers he lias to forward to the 
Collector’s office, with the dates ot their being due, and 
enter the date of recejition from tlie supervisor. Tl.e 
officer in cliarge sbould enquire into tbc reason of abnor- 
mally late filings, and make arrangements to obviate 
sucb delay in future. 

The registrar should (1) sign and attest the jama- 


Testiiig" of jamabautliti 
and kliew .ts. 


bandi abstract ; (2) add a note to 
each paper tested showing the re- 


sult ; and (3) make all necessary corrections with red 
ink — not leave detected errors unamended. 


The registrar should compare the niutatiou register 
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with the khewat and satisfy liiniself that all changes have 
X, ^ been correctiv recorded. On receiv- 

1 ropnetary mutations, 

ing intimation of any proprietary 
change, the registrar should enter it at once in his 
mislbandh. 

Tlie registrar should carefully observe the provisions 
of Circular No, If, dated Gth June 1885. 

The registrar should see that all patwaris ar^ j)unc- 

Patwari.- aaiari,.. leave, <>» H'c prescribed datcs, ^ 

and keep up a list of leaves granted 
to them, and of fines, &:c. 

The registrar should see that all information required 
from patwaris is given l)y them, and all orders ^mminuni- 
cated to them, at the time of attendance at^thc tahsil, so 
that they may not be unnecessarily summoned. The 
rcu'istr.'ir should particularly sec that all orders of court 
aflectiug them or their papei’s are duly communicated to 
patwaris. 

The registrar should see that indents for ])apers go up 

in proper time, and superintend their 
i^uaiib lupt-rfc. distribution ; he should obtain the 

signatures of patwaris for papers received. 

The registrar should see that all semi-judicial work 

performed by him under the tahsil- 
Case u£)rk. dar’s Superintendence, is conducted 

with due despatch, and in accordance with the direciions 
for case work. - 

The same rules as to extraneous work apply to regis- 
trars as noted below in reference 

Extraneous work. . , xi i. • -i. 

to supervisor kauungos, that is, it 
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must be pbiialy entered in the diary with the authorisa- 
tion of the officer permitting it. 

Changes in tlie register of muafis will only be made 

by the registrar on orders of 'Court, 

Register of muafis. *■ . . , tt* i .• i 

and 111 red ink. His duties are only 
to ascertain, as best he may, all changes, and to report 
them. 


The naziil register must be kept with special care and 

the maps up to date. In reference 

, Nazul r3gi8ter. , » , . i i c* • i. 

to both this and the miiaii register 
the registrar should encpiire from the supervisors as to 
changes noticed on tour. 

The most important work of the registrar is the 

maintenance of malial, village, and 

Mahal, village, aud par- 

gana register and pargati a JiargaiUl registers, aim tlie J^argHlia. 

book. Directions for testing the 
work of registrar kanuiigos will be found on page 73. 


Supervisor Kammgos, 


The administration of the department will ordinarily 

depend upon the work done by 

General. . i i 

supervisor kanungos, aucl too mucli 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of their 
duties. Instead of woriying patwaris with continual 
punislimeuts, it is better to get good kanungos amt* insist 
upon their getting work out of their patwaris, giving 
them, ‘'of course, good men to work with. If the officer 


in charge thoroughly knows and has his supervisors well 
in hand, they being iu a similar relation to patwaris, 
all will be well. 
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Knowledge of patwaris. 


A supervisor kaiiungo should know the cliaracters 

and capabilities of each of his pat- 
waris as if they were uiembers of 
Ids owrt family. IJie should present the tahsildar witli a 
list of bad patwaris divided into four classes (incoinpe- 
tent men capable and incapable of improvement, and 
wilfully negligent men capable and incapable of reform). 
The tahsildar and olllcer in charoe sliould take mea- 
sures for the substitution of good for these bad patwaris, 
and the supervisor be required to get good work out 
of tliose whom he declares to be good. The tahsildar 
should, of course, satisfy liimself that the kanungo’s 
classification into good .and b.ad is a correct one. 

A supervisor kanungo should let his patwaris see that 

he is determined to make them work, 
and he is strictly forbidden to over- 
look or condone au}^ fault, however trifling, but should 
report everything to superior authority. 

Supervisors should see that all tlieir patwaris are bond 

fide residents within their circles, 
and take measures to secure the 
residence of those who are not, by persistent report to 
s u ] ) e r i o r authority. 

8u[)ervisors should keep a list of papers due to them 

from patwaris, with the dates on 
which they should be tiled. 

The following documents only are kept, by niper- 

visors : — 

(1) map of circle ; (2) diary ; (3) 
rough register of testings ; (4) register of patwaris. The 


Misconduct of patwaris. 


llesidonco of patwaris. 


Filing of papers. 


IJapers to be kept by 
3upervisor.s. 
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Diaries. 


following instructions are applicable to these docu- 
ments : — 

Diaries should contain specific accounts of tlie exact 

work done hy each supervisor, and 
not he filled up with such entries as 
“ engaged in supervising work.'’ In each case of a small- 

k 

er total than the average numher of entries (150) which 
should 1)0 tested per diem, the reasons should he recorded. 

Supervisors are not allow’ed to he in the tahsil with- 

Prcsence of supervisors oxprcss permission of the 

tahsihlar, except in the months of 
December, Mav, June and Jniv. The diaries should 
therefore distinctly show such presence at the tahsil with 
the reasons for it. 


Supennsors employed on extraneous ivork should ob- 
tain a special certificate ( to be re- 

Extraueou.s work. > » ♦ / i • • 

corded in the diary) from the officer 
employing ihern^ as to the length of time for which this 
work will exclnsively occupy them. Under no other cir- 
cumstances will any excuse for not performing ordinary 
w ork he admitted. 

Supervisors should record the character of each pat- 

wari in tiie register, wdtli the num- 

Patwaris register. i p * p i i 

her ot errors round eacli season m 
his papers, distinguishing between serious and trifling 
errors in the manner to he hereafter described. 

Field work of Supervisors. 

On the 1st August the supervisor should commence 
a tour with the object of setting patwaris to work. Of 
course the previous year’s papers should he completed 
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before tlie tour is oomineiiced, and, with the object of 
speedy filing, it will be w^ell to have those patwaris who 
are unable to get their work done in time into the tahsil, 
and inalJe tliem woi'k under the kanungo’s supervision. 
Those who have finished their own work should also be 
made to help the otliers. 

On this preliininary tour the supervisors should 
attend to tlic following points : — ■ 

(i) That tlie surveying instruments, if any, of the 
circle arc in good order> 

(ii) That the patwaris have tilled up tlio kliasra 

entries wliicli they are authorised to fill u[> (tlie first 
six) Jjefore j)roceeding to Held work. * 

(iii) That tlie maps are correct, or correctlHl, hue that 
the settlement maps are not used. 

(iv) That the jiatwaris understand tliat they sliould 
work at the kliasra at the rate of 100 numiiers [ler diem 
at least, and that they will not be excused from their daily 
task without a certificate from responsible autliority, 
and that they should liegin and finish work on the pre- 
scribed dates. 

(v) That patwaris are to record all changes in the 
papers other than the khewat according to possession, 
and prepare a list thereof for the kanungo to test on 
his tour. 

(vi) That patwaris are to enquire in the vllkufc in 'the 
evening about all matters which thep cannot dlscovei on 
the spot, as the villagers will all be assembled there, and 
that excuses of absence of villagers and consequent 
ignorance icill not he accepted. 
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(vii) That the khasra jiiiswai* should be written iip 
daily on the totals of entries made each day. 

On beginning his regular tour the kanuugo should so 
arrange as not to go unnecessarily over the same ground 
twice. Two things will have to be taken into considera- 
tion: the position of the circles to be tested, and the fact 
of the papers being ready for testing or not. 

Testing of Papei's. 

The supervisors sliould not look ii})oii the 10 per cent, 
rule as a guide to their work. This is the miiuinum of 
work which can excuse a man from punishment. Hut 
if lie works as he should do, with the object of getting his 
circle into real order, instead of keeping his post and 
avoiding punishment, he will do from 15 to 20 per cent, 
lie should not test near roads oulv, or where the work 
is easy, but especially where the map is changed and in 
out-of-the-way places. In 10 to 15 years every field 
should be visited. 

Kanungos should take every opportunity of testing 
their papers on the road from one place to another. 

About 150 numbers a day is a lair average testing for 
one man, and it should be recorded in the diary when, for 
anv reason, this has not been done, with certificate as 
above for the omission, 

TPhen a kannngo reaches any circle he should call for 
the patwarls' list of changes in possession^ c^c., and test 
the whole of it. 

All changes in the map should be specially tested 
by the supervisors, and if the work has not been done by 
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tlie patwaris they should report the matter for the ap- 
pointment of a special man, who niiiy be a passed patwari 
who has finished his own circle. On finisldng liis field 
work the kanungo should test changes in possession, &c., 
in the village by night as prescribed for patwaris. 
Deaths, &c., of muafidars, can be tested and reported in 

this wav. 

«/ 

When the papers are very incorrect in any circde, the 
kanungo sliould make a special report for their coiTection. 

In testing the kanungo should keep the patwari in front 
of him with the map. 

Miacellaneoiis, 

Ivanungos should bo reminded of their important duties 
as to alluvion, diluvion, nazul lands, forests, See, The 
character of each patwari should be written up from diiy 
to day. 

Abstract. 

The following important points are collected for re- 
collection : — 

(1) Kauungos should work with enthusiasm, and witli 
a pt;rs 9 nal interest in their w'ork. 

(2) Patwaris should be so well in hand that they feel 
they must work or lose their appointments. 

(3) The patwaris should record all changes of facts ami 
the kanungo should test them. 

(4) Kauungos should overlook no faults, but report all 
without exception. 

(5) Testing should be so done so that the supervisor 
may feel personallj^ confident that the tested papers are 
correct. 
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(6) Kanuiigos are responsible for recording all that 
pafcwaris liave to do in tlieir diaries, and seeing that 
they have a list of important orders aiid points to be 
observed, always handy for referencje. 

Selection of Candidates. 

Candidates fur the appointment of kanungo must pos- 
sess the following certilicates : — 

(1) A certificate of having passed tiie middle class 
examination. 

(2) A medical certificate of health, age and fitness for 
outdoor work. 

(3) A certificate of good ])irth and character. 

(4) A^certificate of proficiency in Hindi and English 


imiires. 


(5) A certilicato of ability to ride. 

Candidates should bo allowed to apt)ear on the basis of 
the standard number of vacancies likelv to occur witliin 


the year. Candidates may be accepted in order of appli- 
cation. 


iECTION 


II. 


Instructions for the Officer In charge of Village ReffLira- 
lion or the Department Land Records and Agriculture. 

It is convenient to divide patwaris’ circles into four 
classes as under : — 

(i) Diflicult circles in which there is much iifensura- 
tioii work, as, fdr instance, where there are alluvial mahals 
subject to ((uinqueimial revision. 

(ii) Moderately difficult circles, where there is a good 
deal of mensuration work, but not of such an importaut 
character ns where there is alliiviou aud diluvion. 
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(iiJ^ Ordinary circles, tliat is, where the only difficulty 
is tlie correcting of tlie map. 

(iv) Easy circles, that is, where there is little or no 
mensuration work. 

The pay of the lirst class may he Hs. 12 or 11, then 
Rs. 10 or 0, then Rs. 8 or 7, and for the lowest class 

Rs. G or 5. 

The officer in charge should see that tlie pay and 
qualifications of each patwari correspond with the class 
of his circle ; and if not, report the matter: ho should 
also see tliat the j)atwaris' circles are fairly divided, 
and that the incumbents can do the work without 
assistance. 

The same remarks ap])ly to kanungos’ {supervisors’) 
circles, and, of course, a report, with proposals lor im- 
provement, should be made when any abnormal condi- 
tions are ( 1 i s c o v e re d . 

The officer in charge should divide patwaris into the 
folio wi mi: classes : — 
i. Good |)atwaris 
r. ii. Ordinary patwaris. 
iii. B;ul patwaris in four subdivisions, luz . — 

{a) Incompetent patwaris capable of improvement. 
(/>) Wilfully negligent patwaris capable of reform, 
(c) llopeleshly incomjjetont patwaris. 

(r/) Wilfully negligent patwaris incapable of reform. 
The most im})ortaiit duty of the officer in charge of 
patwaris is to test the cliaiiges over last yearns papers 
as attested by kanungos, and to cut off this class iii of 
patwaris a 1 together. 
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The ].‘ist two sub-divisions of class iii should be pushed 
up into the first two if in any way possible, and given 
a season of probation, after wdiich they should be dismiss- 
ed or eliminated. About two seasons is ample to give a 
bad patwari as grace, and by the end of the second the 
officer ill charge should have reformed or dismissed all 
bad pat^varis. 

The- officer in charge should ascertain and enter in his 
memorandum book the following facts about each pat- 
wari : — 

(1) Is he punctual in filing his papers or not? 

(2) Are his papers pretty correct, ^^e., has he never 
more thari five per cent, of serious errors detected? - 

(3) Does he hold any land as proprietor, or cultiva- 
tor, or engage in anv calling detrimental to his duties? 

(4) Does he maintain |)eace bet^veen zemindars and 
cultivators, or get up feuds with each other among the 
various classes of the community? 

(5) Does he explain to zemindars and cultivators the 
provisions of those laws which concern them, and prevent 
fiivolous litigation? 

(G) Is he obnoxious to the charge of taking bribes or 
not ? 

(7) Is he really resident within his circle, i. c., with 
a house of his,. own and his family, or excused from 
residence ? 

W. B . — If a patwari is not a resident of his circle, and has to build a now 
house in it, his own house should not be less than 15 or 20 miles awa>, or 
ho Avill not veallj live in his circle. 

(8) Does he really understand the rules for his 
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guidance and act upon tliern, and lias lie a nieinoranduin 
or vade-wecum in language lie can understand ? 

N. B. — The ofiicer in charge isliouhl. jii eparo such a Uieitiovaiulmii if it 
does not exist, and it may contain also im]>oriant provision of tlie Uent 
and Stamp Acts, &c,, whicii concern the \ illagc coinTtninity. 

(9 ) TWO iMOST IMPORTANT RULES ARE QUO TIU) HERE TO (IIVE 
SPECIAL PROMINENCE TO THEM. DOES THE I'ATWARE A8CER 
TAIN IN THE VILLAGE RY NIGHT THJ'] FACTS HE IS UNABLE TO 
FIND OUT IN TUB FrELD BY DAY? 

( 10 ) DOES THE PATWARI INVARIAlUA PliESENT THE SUPER 
VISOR Wini A LIST UF CHANGES FOR 'rESTING ON HIS VISIT TO 
THE CIRCLE ? 

Tiie oflieer in cliarge slionld of course proceed to rccti- 
ly anytliing requiring rectilieation wliicli the preceding 
investigation may reveal, bringing to the Collector's 
notice anytliing udiicli may require his orders, as ibr 
instance remission of the residence rules. 

ClaH.siilcatloii of Error. 

The most iinintolligcnt procedure is constantly observ- 
ed in punishment oF patwaris who are occasionally fined 
unnecessarily For trival errors and omissions Aviiich do 
not really cause liana to any one. The first requisite 
for correcting this state oF tbings is to classiFv^ errors. 
It is convenient to have three classes of errors — 

Ckm' /. — Serious errors which spoil the jinsvvar or 
other important papers. 

Class* I L — Serious errors involving grave negligence 
on the part of patwaris, but not the serious consequences 
involved in Class I. 

Class III. — Trifling errors. 

iV B. — A number of triiliug errors, say, as many as 15 per cent., will bo 
considered as amounting to a case for punishment as vvith serious errors ; 
otherwisG they will be o^'erlooked. 
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Punishments, 

Tlie following is a list of puiiisliments of patwaris, and 
it may be suggested as a good plan to award them one 
after another for serious errors^ so tliat a patwari may 
know that if he persists in committing serious faults he 
does so at the risk of his appointment : — 

(1) Warning. 

(2) Serious warning witli entry in register. 

(3) Stopping of leave. 

(4) Stopping of right to reward with nominal fine. 

(5) Light fine. 

(6) Heavy fine. 

0) Losing right to have his heir appointed and fine. 

(8) Losing chance of promotion and fine. 

(9) Sending to school with substitute of his own’choice* 

(10) Sending to school without right to appoint a sub- 
stitute. 

(11) Suspension. 

(12) Dismissal. 

N. B — Nos. (9) and (10) of course can ordinarily 1)0 only awarded to in- 
comjjcient men. 


Besides these 12 punishments^ the following are in- 
flicted in special cases : — 

(13) Fine of so much a day till a certain work is com- 
pleted. 

(14) A|>poin(;nient of a special man (to be paid for by 


the patwari ) to do cerlaiii work. 

— These last two jninishments will not ordinarily be considered 
steps up the ladder of <lisinissal, as tliey result from circmnstances not often 
involving the person /ine<l in serious blame. It is inadvisable to worry 
]>iitwari.s with continual petty lines, as it demoralises them, and makes 
them think they have only line to fear. It is far better in every way to 
do wbat can be done to reform bad men, but to let them clearly under-- 
staud that the end of continued misconduct will be certain dismissal. 
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Appointment. 

No person outside tlie list of sanctioned candidates can 
be appoiiited a patwari, at least perniaiiently. It is, how- 
ever, most necessary for the success of the administration 
that patwaris should feel that tliere are a large number 
of persons ready to take the bread out of their mouths, 
if they behave badly. 

A patwari who feels that the district officers will be un- 
able to lind any one to carry on his work if they dismiss 
him, is master of the situation. 

For this reason the list of candidates should be as large 
as possible. When an appointment is to be in;j,de, the 
zemintlars should be shewn the list, and told^to appoint 
some one from among the candidates entered tliereon. 
If the zemindars fail to choose a candidate from tlie list, 
the officer making the appointment should appoint the 
first on the list. 

In order to enable the officer referred to to make an un- 
assailable choice, and prevent the litigation which often 
complicates the administration, the list must be comjnled 

order of merit before any appointments are made from it. 

The list may consist of four sections : — 

Section 1 . — Qualified candidates who have passed the 
school examination and obtained a certificate. 

Section 11 . — Qualified candidates from otlier districts, 
who have obtained a certificate of qualification from t|;e' 
patwari school of their districts. 

SecUon 111 . — Candidates selected by tlie officer in 
charge who have read up to the third class in a Govern- 
ment school. 
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Sectmi TV , — Other qualified candidates wlio have no| 
read up to the third class, but have been examined and 
approved by the officer in charge. 

There should be a separate list for each tahsil. 

N.B. — Oiilycaiidi(laf.o.sbelo]igii\g loSectioiw I fixul IT will be appointed 
permanently. TIioho belonging to Section ITT wdll be appointed on proba- 
tion ])cnding their obtaining a certificate from tho patwari .scliooL No 
appointments will l>e nvado fi’Oin Section IV', mdoss all otlier candulates 
fail. IVrsons belonging to Section IV will be told to read up to the third 
class in a Govcrniuent sch.ool, then on]%- can they obtain a nomination. 

The offi(‘.Gr ill cliaige should take particular care to see 
that the lists for all tahsils are complete, and that appoint- 
ments are made from them. 

Cnrsoiij Examination, of Candidates. 

Candidates must be examined to see if they can write 
legibly and are fafriy quick at arithmetic. 


Transfer of Pativaris, 


Patwaris are not to he transferred unless the zemin- 
dars of both circles between whicli the transfer is arrans:- 
cd are satislied with the cliange. 


When it is impossible to arrange for a transfer jbefween 
two circles as above, a patwari can only lie transferred 
in tlie following manner : He will be placed on a list 
in order of claim : wlieu the zemindars fail to nominate 
to a circle, be yvill be appointed to that circle, and a new 
man appointed for the circle he has left. 

The following parties are eligible for transfer, always 
provided that the officer in charge has satisfied himself 
that the transfer is desirable on public grounds : — * 

1^^. — Patwaris who have asked for transfer in order a 
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date of application (of coiu’se understanding that there 
is no specification of circle desired in the application, 
which is proof positive of private ohjects). 

27 id . — Fatwaris wfiom the zemindars wish transferred, 
Zrd . — Fatwaris whom it is desirable to promote by 
transfer to a circle of a higher rate of pay. 


Leave to Pativaris. 

No patwari can be granted leave unless the leaver can 
be granted witliout injury to the public service. 

Leave up to 15 days (a montli in the case of a special- 
ly good patwari) will be granted to those patw^iris who 
are marked as good, and who file their papep witli fair 
accuracy and punctuality^ The following classes of leave 
may be specified for ready reference 

Leave to specially month’s leave witliout any coudi- 

good patwaris. guarantee for work. 

Leave to ordinaiiiy Fifteen days’ leave with suhstitute 
good patwaris. appointed by bimself. 

As above, only in cases of urgent necessity, however, 
^ with substitute appointed by officer 

To bad patwaris. ,, i . . .. i • i . 

from list of candidates. 

Patwaris wlio overstay tlieir leave will forfeit the pay 
of the extra time for the first three days, after which they 
will forfeit double pay. 


Rewards. 

Tire administration will be most benefited when re- 
wardi? are conferred on good patwaris with as great 
readiness as punishment awarded to bad oues. The 
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following list will show the various kinds of rewards with 
the cases to which they arc applicable : — 

For really first rate 1. — Claim to apjiear at the kanungo^s 

pzitwarisof a superior . 

elass. examination. 

The following are the conditions which should be 
observed in selecting patwaris for kanungos : — 

(1) Punctuality and accuracy in filing papers. 

(а) Good character. 

(3) Cheerfulness and interest in work. 

( 4 ) Certificate of passing middle class examination. 

(5) Knowledge of Urdu, Hindi and English figures. 

(б) Of riding. 

2. — Recognition of right of heir to 

For all patwaris. , , . 

succeed, with cash reward. 

3. — Cash reward, 

4. — Parwanas. 

b. — Leave without substitute. 

N.B . — 111 the case of a good old patwari, who is ahiioat past work, but 
vrilio knows lus circle thoroughly and keeps everybody in a good humour, lie 
nmy be rewarded by tenderness in punishing him for trivial faults, and by 
allowing him to hold on for a year or two, till liis heir is old enough to 
take np his work. 

Heirship. 

Recognition of heirship has been mentioned above as 
a reward, hut it is desirable to specify the various cases 
m wdiich alone it can be reco£:nised : — 

— In all cases when the reward is desirable, and 
hereditary right is proved from the village administration 
papers {wajh-aUarz), 

%nd , — When not entered in the wajb-nl-arz with the jjro- 
prietor^s consent. 
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3rd. — When a patwari has been dismissed his heir can be 
appointed, if it is proved that he is a really good character, 
and has had nothing to do witli his father’s hiult. 

iV’./?.— When aii heir <?annot bo ]>rovitle<l for iu his father’s circle, ho 
will have a prior claim to appointnient iu other circles, 

SECTION III. 

Of testing the work of Kanungos and Pafwaris. 

General Rules. 

The work of all kanungos should be tested* every 
year, and the work of all patwaris in every two or three . 
years. This can be arranged for by dividing the district 
between the testing officers, and doing each year a por- 
tion of the district thoroughl3^ Tlie officer iu charge 
of the de|)artment should have a tliorouglily reliable 
peshkar, who has been in the settlement, and he should 
have the sadar kanungo with his camp as much as pos- 
sible. With this assistance the officer will be able to do 
a large portion of the district himself. 

Bad circles both of kanungos and patwaris should be 
tested first, and with peculiar care, by the officer in 
charge, and arrangements made for mending matters. 

Similarly good patwaris and kanungos will not re- 
quire such overhauling of their work, but tite officer 
in charge should satisfy himself that the circles classed 
as ‘‘ good ” are really so. 

Supervisor Kanungos. 

The officer in charge should test work in each super- 
visor’s circle to such an extent that lie can unhesitating- 
ly • pronounce whether the work of that circle is good or 
bad. The following questions on the principal points of 
the supervisor’s duties may be useful: — 
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(i) Has the supervisor made a prelituinary tour, be- 
gimiing on the 1st August, for the purpose of settin-g 
patwaris to work ? 

(ii) Does he take a personal interest in his work or 
merely try to avoid punishment ? 

(iii) Does the supervisor only do easy work and test 
near roads, or does he do difficult and out-of’-tlie-way 
testing ? 

(iv) Does he get really good work from the patwaris 
whom he lias reported good ? 

(v) Has he his patwaris well in hand, and do they re- 
coQ-nise hi him an officer for Avlioiii tliev must work or 
lose their posts ? 

(vi) *^ Does die take a list of changes over last yearns 
papers from each patwari and thoroughlj^ test it in the 
village at night ? 

(vii) Is he able to say with certainty that the papers 
in his circle are correct, just as if he had written them 
up himself ? 

(viii) Does he report all faults of patwaris, however 
trifling ? 

(ix) Does he instruct patwaris in. all orders issued 
for their guidance, and see that they understand and 
obe}" them ? 

A: .//.—Besides the investkiatiox indicated by these questions, the 

OFFICER IN CHARGE S'H)ULD TAKE PARTICULAR CARE TO MAKE THE FOLLOWINO 

all-important enquiries : — 

l.y/.— A re the papers kept by kanungos for the purpose op showing 

'WIIAT WORK THEY DO, THAT IS, THE REGISTER OF TESTINGS AND DIARY, TRUST- 
WORTHY OR NOT ? 

2nd. — On the basis of those papers is the KANUNGO’S work GOOD OR 
BAD? 
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la order to prove whetlier these papers are trust- 
worthy or not, the following suggestions are offered : — 

Enquire from zemindars and cultivators when the 
kanun^o came to the village, and in what direction he 
tested. 

Send for the patwaris’ roznamcha, in which they have 
been directed to record what zemindars and cultivators 
were with the kanungo at his testing, and enquire from 
the persons therein named. 

See that the kanungo^s diary contains specific entries 
of the work he has been at, and wdiat he has done, and 
no general statements. See that each day 150 numbers 
have been tested or the reason recorded. 

jV. IJ . — Boo especially that tJie ecrtificafe r>f imijuiuiily from lila)no J'.r 
neglect of duty for extraneons work is oJi recortf. 

1 1 eg him r Ka n i i ngvs. 

The following hints for testing the registers arc taken 

Cl o o 

from the Board’s circular : — 

(i) Do the entries in Part I of the register correspond 
with the totals in the jamabandi ? 

•^ii) Do the entries in Part II correspond with the 
jamalSandi abstract ? 

(iii) Are there striking diflereuces between one year 
and another in — 

(1) Cultivated area. 

(2) Irrigated area. 

(3) Area lield under occupancy rights, 

(4) Area held by tenaiits-at-will. 

(5) Rent-free area. 

(6) Occupancy rights. 
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(7) Non-occupancy rights. 

(8) Cash rental. 

(9) Amount of cultivation. 

(10) Number of wells. 

If so, is the cause correctly recorded ? 

(iv) All the jamabandis and khasras which have 
not been sent to the sadar should be got out for a few 
villages ; the entries of length of tenure in each of the 
papers should be compared witli those in the others, and 

* it should be seen whether any discrepancies exist. 

(v) The area in column 2 of Part I, mahal register, 
should be less than the area of column 2 of Part II by 
the area cf rent-free land. 

(vi) . The total rent in column 2 of Part II should cor- 
respond with the totals of columns 3 and 4 of Part I, 

T 

mahal register. 

(vii) The milan total of irrigation should be compared 
with the total irrigated area in all three jinswars, and 
should be equal to it, minus the irrigated area under two 
crops. 

(viii) The total cultivated area ascertained from the 
milan khasra should be equal to or less than the total 
of the three jinswar areas. Under no circumstances can 
it be greater. If less, the difference should be the 
amount of double cropped land. 

The following'questions may be asked the registrar : — 

(1) , Are all records filed ? Has there been an improve- 
ment in punctuality compared with last year, or the 
reverse ? 

(2) Has the registrar tested only the prescribed ten 
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per cent, of jamabandis and kliewats, and does lie take 
a personal interest in Lis work, or only do it to escape 
punishment ? 

(3) ' AVhat method has the registrar employed for test- 
ing the jamabandi ? 

( 4 ) Is there a note of result of testing on every jama- 
bandi tested, and are all alterations made with red ink 
and signed by the registrar ? 

(5) What method does the registrar employ to satisfy 
himself of the correctness of the khewat ? 

(G) Are nazul registers and maps correct, and kept 
up according to rule ? 

r (I) What method does the registrar employ to satisfy 
himself of the correctness of the register of niuafis and 
pensioners ? 

(8) Has the registrar kept up the totalling register 
prescribed in Section 66 (of the rules for kauungos), and 
does lie fill in his totals as soon as received, page by page, 
in au intelligent manner ? 

(9) Is the registrar’s diary ke])t up so as to show clear- 
ly what work is done each day, and with certificates of 
exemption in case of employment in extraneous woidv? 
See directions for supervisor kauungos. 

Pargana Book, 

The officer in charge should carefully test the entries 
in the pargana book, and compare them with the follow- 
ing records : — 

Register of mahals. 

„ „ mauzas. 

„ „ dastaks. 
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Register of mutations, 
j, . „ ejectments. 

,5 „ rent suits, &c., &c. 

He should see that tlje entries are made legibly, and 
^vith tlie utmost care and regularity. 

Pativaris^ Papers* 

Tlie following hints are recorded as suggestions for 

testing patwaris’ papers on the spot: — The kliasra should 
« 

be in the inspecting officer’s hand, the map in the 
patw^ari’s hand. The patwari should be kept in front, 
but called back from time to time that the inspecting 
officer inaj^-look at the map. Besides entries tested, the 
inspecting officer should satisfy himself that the whole 
khasra is properly written up and all the columns filled. 

Besides testing on the spot the oflicer in charge can 
do the following items of work in his Court : — 

(1) Seeing that the patwari has written up the khasra 
at the rate of 100 numbers a da 3 ^ 

(2) Seeing tliat the patwari has given his list of changes 
to the kan lingo to test. 

(o) Seeing that the patwari lias corrected his map 
properly. 

(4) Seeing that the patwari has entered in his diary 
the names of zemindars and cultivators who have accom- 
panied the kanungo in his testings. 

(5) Seeing that the patwari has kept the peace in the 
village, and explains to zemindars and cultivators the law 
applicable to them. 

(6) Testing the jamabaudi and bahi-kliata. 
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(7) Testing the entries of possession and length of occu- 
pancy. 

(8) Testing the register of imitations. 

(9) Seeing that . |)atwaris have a list of orders and 
understand them. 

(10) Seeing that all patwaris’ papers are in good 
condition. 

SECTrOX IV. 

Ednrailon, of Paiwaris. 

Of hutividuals (o he Educated. 

The following have to come to the school: (1) old pat- 
waris; (2) new patwaris; (3) lieirs of patwaris; (4) can- 
didates. Until the old patwaris have all passed through 
tht^ school or been dismissed, the aSiove classes should 
come to the school in erpial proportions. 

The deliciency in lieirs should bo made up in candi- 
dates, of which 10 to 15 should always be in the school 
so as to supply the estimated number of annual vacan- 
cies. When the old patwaris have all passed tlirough 
the school, no other rate of projiortion than this will be 
necessary. 

OhI pat^varis not exempt from examination should be 
called in in liatches, until the entire number have passed 
through the school. In the following montiis — 

( August 
( September 
January 
February 

lieing the times for the preparation of the kharif and 
rabi kliasras respectively, those jiatwaris whom the 
tahsildar certifies to be required for the preparation of 
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tlieir klmsras, and for whom he cannot obtain satisfac- 
tory substitutes, will ordinarily be left in their circles. 

If these patwaris fail to get the kliasras finished in the 
two months allowed them, they will generally be suspend- 
ed and sent to school, and good men sent to finish their 
work ill their place. Patwaris will be sent for in order of 
appointment, that is, the most newly appointed will come 
first. 

In appointing substitutes the patwari is to name a man 
who can got the work done. Tlie only thing to enquire 
about the man named by the patwari is, whether he can 
do the work of the circle. If the work cannot <>;ct on with 
the man nained by the patwari, he will be called upoii 
to name another, and if the second man does not do, 
a substitute will be .appointed on the part of Govern- 
ment. 

Substitutes and assistant patwaris will not be re^juircd 
to attend school. 

Supervisor kaiiungos will be required to attend during 
the months of May, June or July in order to obtain a 
certificate of proficiency in surveying. One man Pom 
each tahsil will be sent for, at such a time as not to 
hinder the preparation of the papers of the year Avhicli 
has just closed. 

The following rules are suggested for tuition in the 
school : — 

[lours of Work, 

From morning to 10 mensuration will be taught 
iu the field; from 2 r.M. to 6 r.M., the scholars will work 
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in-doors. Tliere is no reason why out-of-door work should 
not go on all the year round. It may be relaxed in very 
hot weather. 

The register of atvendance will contain two parts; one 
for morning attendance, and one for afternoon attendance. 
Scholars arriving after 6-30 A.M., from April to Septem- 
ber, and after 7-30 a.m. for the rest of the year, will bo 

considered absent. For the afternoon, 3 r.M. is the latest 

■ ') 

hour of attendance. 

A list of hours of study will be hung up in the school, 
and the teacher should see that every scholar has slate 
pencils, Ac, 

The teacher will not propose the grant of leave to 
scholars who do not work well. 

The school will be divided into two portions and four 
classes; the first two under the assistant, and the remain- 
ing ones under the principal teacher, who is, however, 
responsible for the assistants’ work. 

No scholar will be allowed in the school for more 
than a vear, and will be examined after 90 davs of full 
attendance as a matter of course. Intermediate examina- 

r 

tions may be held of candidates who apply for such exa- 
mination, ])rovided they appear to the officer in chargo 
fairly likely to pass. Should any scholar so applying fail, 
he will have no claim to be e.xamined again till he has put 
in 90 more davs’ full attendance. 

Any scholar applying for intermediate examinatiou 
may be utilised as a pupil teacher in the following manner : 
he may be told tliat he alone cannot have a special exa- 
mination, but if he works another scholar up to the same 
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staiidard, lie will have more claim. Each scholar thus 
applj ing can have another made over to him. This will 
quicken tlie work of the school iinmcnselv. Similarly, 
if the regular examination is delayed for any cause, the 
scholars I'eady for it may all be utilised as pupil teachers. 
In this way their own education will be perfected by 
that best of all study, teaching otliers, and the work of 
the school will be greatly accelerated. 

Fees will be levied from patwaris after return to their 
circles in instalments and from poor candidates on appoint- 
ment. 

There should be 100 names on the roll till the educa- 
tion of ex'isting incumbents is completed, so that at least 
50 scholars per diem may read. 

Scholars (patwaris) absent fi’om tlie school without 
leave wall be lined an anna a day till their return ; a per- 
son absent for tliree montbs will not ordinarily be given 
a certificate. Leave up to one month may be granted, 
but not, if possiiile, till after the lirst examination. 

llolidavs wdll be allowed in the school as in the Col- 
*/ 

lector’s office. 

The officer in charge should inspect the school wx'ekly 
and record the results in the ins})cction book. 

Examination. 

The examination should be in rules, &c., viva voce., and, 
ill arithmetic, questions involving the patw^aris’ daily work 
should be set, e. profits, incidence of rent on area, frac- 
tional sbave of revenue, produce, &c., by wdiich it can 
be knowm that he understands the multiplication and 
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division of rupees, niaunds, acres, bii^lias, &c., and their 
su])-divisions. 


Tlie examination in mensuration will he in the field, e:i(di 
patwari t<5 pass by the higher standard should (1) plot 
an area marked out with flags on the spot ; (2) divide 
that area into two or more })arts; find out the area 
of these plots. 

y. B.'—lt is most important that tho questions sliouid bo given out tbe 
ofiieer’s own }ioa(b Great care sJiouUl, of o(mise, be rakon tliat copying is 
im[)ossib.le. In (ho field examination about, six areas .may bo marked' out 
at random on tlie gniund, ami tlnis six candidates c:iu bo examinod at a 
time. All candidates not making lOiips sliould be kept by tlie oiricer under 
his own eye, with their backs turned towards live areas being plotted. J\’o 
communication is to bo allowed between tlie th<5 examinees and the outside 
world. Each is to have two ]MU’Sons to pull tlie tdiaiii for him, wlfo ^^houbl 
either be co<;lies, or the most .-stupid of tJu^ camlidates in 1 lio^school. 77o’ 
chdi'nmen shtyi/.hJ reiiira'ii on the S/oi till, the execminotiov Av mvo’, and fiave 
no communication with any one. When each candidate lias linished plot- 
ting his area, ho should quickly bring his ma}) and <hT.bis calculation under 
the officer’s oyc, \a\dding place to anot lier. Tiirec-quai ters of an hour is tlie 
most which can be allowed eucli (aiiididate for making liis maj). 


Tluj higlicr standard will be in two degrees or edasscs. 
Class I a])ove 80 marks ordinarily iu eaeli subject, hut 
with no hard-and-fast line. Class II, GO to SO marks. 
Low(?l’ standard or Chiss 111, GO or less. First cdtiss men 
should, fi' possible, he obtained for tlie first two classes 
of circles alluded to aiiove (see elassilication of circles, 
page G2, second class men for the tliird, and third 

class ineir for the last class. Certificates sliould state 
whether the holder knows Urdu or Hindi, oF both. 


Curriculum, 

The following subjects will be taught: — 

I. Arithmetic: simple fractions, rule of three, com- 
pound multiplication, &c. 
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II. Mensiiiation. 

III. Rules. 

IV. District directions anti daily work. 

V. The provisions of the law which patwari.s ought to 
know and follow. 


Teach ini!; Directums. 

Arithmetic , 

The operations of all questions and not onl}^ the answers 
vshould be checked. There should he a weekly exaniiua.’ 
tion at which promotions tVoni classes may' ho made. 

Questions should be set in conijiound multiplication 
and division, rule of three, &c., involving rupees, .innas, 
pies; maunds, seers, chittacks; acres, roods, poles; l)ighas, 
biswas, hiswansecs, /.c., the daily work of a |)atwari. 

MenHuratlon^ 

Tracino’ on muslin frames should be taught. An 
excellent book to use is the jMensu ration Manual prepared 
by Olfat Rai, head tea<diev, Ilamirpur Fatwaris’ School, 
on tlie basis of Mr. J, II. Twigg’s instructions.. 


Rules. 

Patwari rules should be intelligently taught and not 
h arnt like a parrot. Tlie meaning of the rufes should 
be com {)reh ended. 

**Very little time will be occupied in learning the last 
two subjects. Tlie sadar kamingo will prepare a list of 
important poiids to lie observed by patwaris in language 
they can understand, and lecture them on their duties 
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and the consequence of neglecting it. An abstract of 
rent, stain[) and other laws should be prepared for dis- 
tribution to |)atwaris. 


CllAPTER 7. 

Tjie Nazarat and Registration Office. 

The present chapter treats of two out of tho only 
tliree departments of the District Office liitherto un- 
noticed. The remaining OJie, Court of Wards, will be 
treated of under Part IV, Chapter 10. 

The Nazir is the general superintendent of the office, 
as (fn office.^ and a})art from tlie work perlbrmed within 
it, lie niay )>e looked upon therefore a.s a kind of ollicial 
Innisedvceper. From this function naturally derived 
that of keeping all a<;counts of receipts and expenditure 
of a miscellaneoiis and quasi-private nature connected 
with tlie office and the courts. Thus the household ex- 
penses of the Government offices, and tlioseof the courts, 
paid in the latter instance with monies derived froiu 
process fees levied by those courts, are divsbursed under 
the Nazir’s superintendence. To give a <.*oiicrete instance 
of what is meant, the custody and repairs of all the fur- 
niture and cam}) e((ui|iagc of the Government offices 
jind co*urts helong to this dc|)a.rtment : similarly, jr,lje. 
ex|)enses of witnesses are delVayod from the Nazarat, and 
if this function is |)eribrmed hy an official of the courts, 
he does this as a delegate of the Nazir. For tlie purpose 
of sj)eedy payment of tlie iiiniimerabie jiotty sums which 
liave to be disbursed in this way, the Nazir always luis a 
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substantial cash advance in his hands, which he recoups 
from time to time by cashing regular bills for amounts 
actually paid. 

Besides the above duties, the control of the entire 
menial staff devolves upon the Nazir, and in some in- 
stances he has also to perform the duties of kurkamin or 
sale officer. It is also natural that all duties of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, for the performance of which no one 
in j)articular is responsible, should fall upon this official. 

The entire budget allotment for tlie year under every 


head should be apportioned over the twelve months 
according to the actual expenditure of, say, the past five 
years. It is not sufficient to divide bv 12, and call the 
result the b'udget allotment for a month, as this would be 
most misleading. If the apportionment is made according 
to the results of actual expenditure, the District Officer 
will know at once if the allotment is beiim exceeded, and 
be able to check extravagance. Care must be taken 
that the Accountant-Oenerars rule of debitiiiii* one-half of 


certain charges to the jiidi(;ial allotment does not lead to 
a false idea of savings in the Revenue Department. 

The Nazir should have a sanctioned list of rates and 
charges for the things ujost in use in the office, carefully 
prejuired by an experienced official. 

The following suggestions for the inspection of the 
Nazir's Office may he found useful : — 

Ir What is the state of the accounts ? 

2. AVhat is tlie condition of the reoisters ? 

'b Is there a register of einployment of messengers, 
and are they intelligently employed on outside work ? 
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4. Is there a register of menial servants arranged in 
order of continuous service for }>n>rnotiou ? 

5. Is there a register of candidates in order of ad- 
mission to the list ?* 

6. Have appointments been made from this list ? 

7. Have all rules in connection with sales been ob- 
served ? 

8. Is the income from fees up to the provincial stan- 
dard ? 

9. Are all sums, however small, or for however short 
a time in hand, brouo:ht to credit in some reoister ? 

10. Are unauthorized sums kept with the Nazir ? 

1], Is the date of every payment entered ? * 

12. Arc all miscellaneous sums receivdll overnight 
cre<lited in the Treasury the iie.xt mornins: ? 

13. What is the oldest unadjusted item ? 

14. Are there any of over three vears’ standing ? 

15. Who makes the daily examination of accounts ? 

16. When was column 3 of Head Clerk's account of 
service postage stamps under Circular 27 — IX last com- 
paAal with columns 9, 10, and 11 of Nazir’s Register 
No. VII? 

17. Is the last balance corrected ever}' month, and 
bv whom ? 

18. ‘Are llegisters 1 to VIH totalled at the close of 
each working day ? 

19. Are all orders for payment written in words ^nd 
English figures and signed in full ? 




Registralion* 

Where the Tahsil is not the Registration Office, it is 
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usual to have one for each pargaua. Tlie olijects are 
to give all reasonable facility to the puiilic for regisfcor- 
ing important (locuments, but not keep open an olTice 
ill wliicli tliere is no work and therefore no income. 

The lolJowing questions may be useful as suggestions 
for inspecting liegistration Oliices : — 

1. Is there any delay in returning documents ? 

Are copies so written that no lines can be inter- 
polated ? 

3. Are fees correctly levied and credited ? 

4. Is tlie registration circle too large or too small ? 

5. Has there been an increase or decrease in the 

number of registered documents ; it’ so, what are the 
causes ? ' 

6. Are the aiTangemeiits for safe custody satisfactorv ? 


OllAl'TEU S, 

IkiK Taiisil OiTjcr;. 

The Tahsil, sub-district or local office, has been de- 
scribed (siipra^ Chaptei' 1 ) as a kind of miniature of the 
head (juarters district ollice, with certain moditications. 

The Tahsil contains a Sub-treasury (2) [the numbers 
refer to the departments enumerated at the bei»iniiii)<r 
of. Chapter 1], Court establishment (5), Record office 

4 • ‘ ' 

(6), Dejiartnient of Land Records and Agriculture (8), 
iNazarat (‘J), and Registration ollice (12). It conducts 
in its Munshikhana (7) the work of District Board’s 
office (3), Municipalities wdthin the Tahsil (4), and 
Court of Wards or Estates office tH)? 
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that of the roiiiaiiiiiig miscellaneous departments. It 
has no Englisli office. Besides this the Talisil office 
has a special department of its own, the department 
of land :tud inisceliaMieous revenue collection, from which 
it takes its name, and whicli may be considered in some 
respects its most important portion. The Tahsil office 
includes, however, the working portion of the majority 
of the departments of tlie district office, and on its work- 
ing will in general depend the elli^dencv of the adminis- 
tration. A few words are necessarv as to each of the 
sub-divisions of the office we are (anisideririir. 

The SnJnlreasurij . — Two of the Tahsil officdals belong 

Thvraiisiidaroi «ui). departn)ent, the Talwildar or 

ti'tahury oihccr. su ))-treasurer, and the Skihanayis or 

sub-treasury accountant, tlie Tahsildar being, of course, 
the officer in cliarge of the sub-treasury. Tlie duties 
and res{)onsibiIities of the Talisildar as sub-treasury 
otlicor are the same, mntfdh nmtnndu', as tliose described 
in Cliaj)ter 4, as apjiertaining to the District Treasury 
odicer. Nos. 5, 7, and 9 of the duties enumerated in 
Cli<it)ter 4 do not, of course, apj)ly to .su])-trcasiiries. 

The Tahvildar is tlie representative of tlie district 

treasurer and nominated by him. His 
principal duties are to keep a day- 
book of all cash transactions, and to attest, by liis sig- 
nature on every invoice or clialan, the. receipt of tlie ' 
contents. 

The duties of the Siahanavis are principally to post 

items of receipt according to the sig- 
nature of the Tahvildar on the ara- 


Thc Tahvildar. 


The Siahanavis. 
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zirsjil or clialan, and give a receipt or dakhila to tlie 
depositor. He has also to post items of expenditure ac- 
cording to tlie Treasury orders received, and to attach 
the entire bundle of these orders to the sialia, 'wlien 
forwarded at the close of the day to the sadar. He lias 
also to compare his totals with those of the Tahvildar 
and Wasilbakinavis at the end of the day. He should 
also compare his accoiuits with those of aiiv spe(*ial 
Ahalmad (as stamp clerk, &c.), and has to draw uj) the 
usual monthly statements. 

Eecord Room. 


No remarks being necessary as to Court establish- 
ment, we proceed at once to tlie consideration of the 
Tahsil Record Room. As a matter of fact there is no 
Record Room [iroper in Tahsil offices : what records 
there are belong to the next department, or that of 
Land Records and Agriculture. But supposing, for the 
sake of argmnent, that such records as remain at Tah- 
sils do necessitate a Record Room office, the establish- 
ment for this inay be regarded as consisting of the 
Registrar-Kanungo and his assistant or naib. The 
duties of these officials are described fully in Chapter G, 
so that it is unnecessary to enlarge on them here. 

The Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 

Similar remarks to those last written under the pre- 
vious heading apply to the whole of this department. 
But while Chapter 6 should be consulted for details, it 
may be briefly stated here that the establishment con- 
sists of the two officials last named, and a number of 
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siipeiH^isor or itinerant Kanungos, whose duties are to 
superintendent tlie work of Patwaris or village account- 
ants. The Ttelj[sil office contains the major portion of 
this depfirtnient. 

Nazaraf. 

Tlie staff in this department consists of tlie Naih 
Nazir or assistant office superintendent, sonietiir.es en- 
titled a miscellaneous inoharir or clerk, and a number 
of messenoers, wdth occasional! v an officer over thein 
called a Jamadar. The duties of the officers are to 
control the messengers, and to record the duties on 
which they are deputed, to superintend sales where no 
special sale officer e.xists, and to attend to the numerous 
petty details of office work, for which no special staff is 
entertained. — See Chapter 7. 

Ite^ulrution Ofllce. 

The fullest details as to registration work are given 
in the Depai tmental Cod(‘ which is in the hand of every 
registration official. — See Chapters 7 and 9. 

Sub- Cotlecfor\s Office. 

As above remarked, the work of collection of larnl 

Naib TahriMam oi- levenue !unl otlier Govenunent dues 
Pcshkars. |)erhaps, the most important part 

of the Tahsil office, and the remainder of our remarks 
will be devoted to it, as the Munshikhana requires no 
comment. It is most convenient to regard as belonging 
to this department that anomalous but most useful offi- 
cial, the Naib or Assistant Tahsildar, and he and the 
Wasilbakinavis (or Land Revenue Accountant) comjilete 
the list of the Tahsildar's subordinates in this Depart- 
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The WaMlbukinavis. 


nient. The details of this suhjoct liavo been fully dis- 
cussed cdsewhere, but before descril)in«: the duties of the 
Wasilbukinavis, the following caution may be recorded 
as specially coiinectoid with the Tahs^il ofbee. Whenever 
i})oiiey is presented at the Tahsil for payment of land 
revenue or other public dues, it will be the duty of the 
Tahsildar to see that no lumecessarv delay is made in 

fc.' i/ 

receiving the money and in granting' dakliil.as. Delay 
is often purposely made to compel people to pay illegal 
ii’ratificatioiis to tlie otlbuals concerned. 

The duties of the Wasilbakinavis are to keep the 

malguzari and other registers up to 
date, and to inform every maluuzar 

f o Cl 

of the revenue and cesses standing against his name. 
He has to prepare the Khatiuni at the beginning of 
the revenue ye.ar (1st October), and enter payments 
on it as tliev are made. lie has to come to the Tah- 
sildar lor orders as to the colhM'tion of revenue, on 
the day eacli kist or instalment is due. He has to 
enter details of revenue and cesses on each arzirsal or 
chalaii, and geiierally keeps up tlie takavi registsrs, 
and takes orders as to the collection of the instalments 
as if they we re revenue. 

The Wasilbakinavis is held responsible that all re- 
venue returns are correctly prc[>a.red and subiiMtted to 
'the sadar within the prescribed period. Every revenue 
paver should liave a clear statement of the amount be 
has to pay at ea(;li kist (including all ce.ssos) on parcli- 
ment or strong [)aper, and should keej) it in a tin cJionga 
or box. 
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I'iie following vsuggestions for Talisil inspection are 
nj)|)en(]e<]. The Treasury department having been treiitcd 
in Chapter 4, what has been sai<l tliere is not repeated : — 

Co*/ r( Esttihlishmerii. 

1. Is tliere a slied for witnesses and pleaders r 

2. If not, could one be erected ? 

3. Does the judicial moharir ever receive petitions? 

4. Is the Court accessible to the public ? 

5. How are petitions taken, and when are verbal 
petitions allowed ? 

G. Are the registers properly and neatly kept, and 
are tliey np to date ? 

7. * Are (h^positions properly recorded ana accused’s 
statements and confessions verified ? 

8. Are })rocess fees, fines and penalities (jorrectlv 
levied and entered ? 

V). Are receipts attested liy tlie Tahvildar’s signature 
on the record ? 

10. Is tlie |)roj)ortion oi ej -parte decisions unusnally 
la\;ge ? 

f*i. In what way does the Tah.sildar satisfy himself 
of the Imidrfulc service of process ? 

12. Are all stamps [iroperly defaced and punched, 
and their valnes indicated ? 

13. What is the oldest case, criminal, revenue and^ 
inisccllaneous ? Does the record show any unnecesstiry 
delay ? 

14. Are cases decided on fixed dates ? 

1,5. In cases of a<ljournment are both pai’ties in- 
formed ? 
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10. fs money paid to witnesses freely ? 

17. Are eompletcd records despatched with due re 
guhirity ? 

18. Wliat is the date of the ()ld(5st record ? 


Record Room. 

19. Who has charge of the record room ? 

20. Are the iminshikhana and record room separate ? 

21. Up to what j)eriod is the weeding’ complete, and 
what is the averaefo tale of weedino; work ? 

22. What is done with the waste paper ? 


Department of Land Records and AirricuUure. 


23. AVhat arrears are there in the Re^istrar-Kaminiroks 

•TJ V.J 

f I ^ 

oflice, and who is to hlame for them ? 

24. How has the Registrar tested the register of j)ro- 
jU’ietary mutations ? 

25. Are Patwaris unneces.sarily summoned, and are 
their sahu ies punctuall}' paid ? 

20. What is the state of muali and nazul reicisters, 
and what check is there on their acjcuracy ? 

27. llow^ many had or non-resident Patwaris are there 
in each Supervisor Kaiuingo’s circle, and what steps liave 
been taken to mend matters ? 

28. Is there progres.s or retrogression in accuracy 
.and punctual filing of papers ? 

29. Are maps corrected ? 

31). Have Patwaris’ circles been graded ? 

31. What guarantee is there that testing is not done 
on beaten tracts jvlone ? 

32. Are diaries clearly and intelligently \vritten up ? 
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33. Is tlie work of each Kanungo good, bad, or in- 
different ? 

34. On what principle has the work of testing In 
tlie Tahs^l ))een divided l>etween Pargana officer, Tahsil- 
dar and Sadar Kanungo ? 

35. How vnanv villao:os arc there where work has 
not been tested for more than two vears ? 

Notk. FufOici; tho work of iliis depart m-'iit havo 

been given in Chapter (>. Section lU, page 71. and the ot]i(H!r in charge of ttio 
department should, of eoiirpo, make a more .‘Searching ominiry into its working, 
on ilia visit to the Tahsil, than is indicated by tlie above brief (luestioua. 

Nazar at. 

36. Is the staff of messengers sufficient, and are tlicv 

O f 

effici^mt ? Are their duties and empiovments properly 
recorded ? 

37. Is there a jiro per register of candidates kept up, 
and are appointments made upon tlio basis of continuous 
attendance ? 

38. Who has cliarge of the Malkhaua ? Does he 
keep the registers up to dsite, and take receijits from all 
riersons receiving articles ? Are all useless articles dis- 
port?, d of ? 

39. What is the state of the accounts ? Are there 
any iinadj listed items of long standing ? 

10. What svstem of audit is there ? 


Reg i. Nitration. 

4\. Is there anv unnecessary delay in return <>f 
documents ? 

42. Are dociiiucnts so written that interpolations are 
iniDossible ? 

43. Arc fees correctly levied and credited ? 
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44. Do tlie entries in arzirsal, dakhila-balii and sialia 
correspond ? 

M unshikliana . 

45. On wliat principles does tUe Talisildar distribute 
work ? 

46. Has tlie Peslikar aiiv .s])ecia.l work made over to 
him ? 

47. Is tlicre a list of periodical returns, with dates of 
subn'iission ? 

48. How often have returns been late from the Tahsil ? 

44). Is there any register of une.veciited orders, and 

who is responsible for its correctness ? 

50. Are orders received from the sadar entered at 
once, and arc tliey entered word for word or in abstract H 

51. Where is 'the reply to orders entered ? Is cor- 
}*espoiidence kept up with any ofliee other than the sadar ? 

52. Is the nazul r(?gist(‘r projxnly kept up ? 

52>. llfwc all occupations of Govermnent [)roperty 
been ret)orted ? 

District Hoard, 

5). AVhat amount of Interest do the members of the 
District Jloaiil take in the following matters : — 

i. — Education. 

ii. — liepairs to roads. 

iii. — Sanitation. 

*55. Are tlie members regular in their attendance on 
the Talisil Sub-Committees, and do thej’^ assist, and set 
an example, in such matters as agricultural improve- 
ments, social reform, cVc. 
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J/nn icipaii tics. 

5(k Are the meetings of tlio committees regular ? 

57. Is the income proportionate to requirements, and 
how does the systefti of taxation alfect the people ? 

58. Is the condition of public works, conservancy, 
liulitino* &c., satisfactory ? 

59. Do the members of the committees take a share 
in the work of su})ervision ? 


60 . 
d ? 
01 . 
(? 2 . 


Court of } Varda. 

Are collections to each estate separately classi-' 

Has the security iiled bv oflicials been tested ? 
What amount of interest does tlic Tqhsildar take 


in each estate ? 


Land' lliwcnue. 

(J3. Does the Talisihlar tiioroiii>hl V know every maha! 
wliere dehiult is likely to occur, and is he pre|>ared with 
definite jn’oposals for punitive measures ? 

(M. llow many maliais are likely to fall into arrears ? 
\Vhat are the causes in each case—contuinacy, liopeless 
impecuniosity, remedia])le calamity, or over-assessment ? 

65. Are tiiere any unauthorised niethod.s of colleo 
tion V 

(if). * Are the balances actually existiiig the result of 
the Tahsildar having failed to [)ress the malguzar for 
revenue wlien he l)a<l cash in liIs hands ? 

67. AVhen may the arrears be ex])ected to be col- 
lected ? 

68. Fid up tlie following table, comparing the puni • 
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tive measures of tlie kist under collection with those ol 
tlic c()iTesj)onding kist in the past year, and the average 
of tlie last five years : — 


D.'islaks ... I 

y\! of rnovalilc I 
{>rujH;rfy ; 

A ri'Osf . . ; 

Tr;u>sfoi' ... I 

Fanil . . i 

AHachniont of estate ... i 
Anmihiient of settlement... 

S-.|lo ... I 


Year 


Name of coercive process. ‘ 


P'1 St vear i 'Average of 5 years 
i.istjcai, i 


(JO. Does the Talisildar’s action is^nore the Lain- 

kJ 

h.irdar ? 

4- 

70. Are writs issued Muhalwar ? 

71. Where are arrested defaulters detained, and what 
arrangements are made for their comfort ? 

72. Compare a few entries in tlie register of dastaks 
with the khatiiini, and see that tlie fees are correctly 
('iitered. 

73. Are anv estates held under direct management : 
and if so, what steps are taken by the Tahsildar to ensure 
the efliciencv of the management ? 

74. Check a few items of revenue and other recei[)ts 
])y comparison of khatiiini, dakliila and arzirsal ? 

76. Are there any outstanding balances of previous 
years ? If so, are they properly credited, (that is, in 
the khatiiini of vear of demand, hut siaha of year of 
colie(!tion) ? 
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76, How liave the rules for the pnymeut of revenue 
))y money -orders worked ? 

• * Irrigation. 

?7. Ilav^e the irrigation janmhandis been punctually 
l eceived ? 

78. Arc the prescribed registers properly kept ii}) ? 

79. Are there any balances, ami what is the cau.^e ol 
tliem ? 

80. Uav-e owners and occupiers been pabl V 

81. Have the signatures of the payees been obtained 
in all cases ? 


Buildings. 

8*2. Ts tlio site of the Tahsil satisfactory ‘t 

88. Is there proper ac(a)ininodatioirfor all stalk and 
hangers-on ? If not, could additional laud be procured ? 

84. What is tlie condition of the ])ui]ding itself, of 
the ralisildai \s C\)urt Itooin, Malkhana, Ilectord Room, 
and Munshikhaua, Talrsil well, and rain-gauge ? Is tluj 
i%«l^gaugc So situated that an average amount of rain 
jails in it ? 

85. Is the compound in good order and })roperly 
planted with trees ? 

86. Does the Tahsildar or Peshkar live in the Tahsil, 
and if so, what is (he state of his (juarters ‘I 

87- Wliat money was allotted last year for repairs^ of 
*"nuildings, and how have tiie repairs been e-xecuted ? 

8B. Are (hero any complaints as to inconvenience or 
discomfort daring hot weatlier and rains ; and if so, how 
could they bo obviated, and at wiiat cost ? 
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89. Are the buildings properly carpeted and furnish- 
ed, whitewashed, painted and otherwise protected ? 

90. Who has charge of the rain-gauge, and does he 
understand all about it ? 

Esta hlu'hmeii t, 

91. Does the establish men t contain any cliques ? 

92. Have any of the staff assistants ? 

93. Are all service books up to date ? Are leave, 
punisMinients, promotions, <Scc., entered in them, or in any 
other book ? 

94. Is the retention in the Tahsil of any official 
inadvisable for the following reasons : — 

(a) Having V)C(‘U there too long ? 

(/j) H aving his home or properly in the Tahsil ? 

(c) Having an olqectionable character or relation- 
ship with other officdals ? 

(j/) Being old or inefficient ? 

95. Arc tliere any unj)aid apjO’enlices ? If so, is 
their entertainment sanctioned, and Iiave they the requir- 
ed ((u;i lit [cations V 

9G. Has the TahvSildar or any of tlio staff been follow- 
ed by persons from other Tahsils or districts in the hope 
of a]q)ointinents oi' promotion ? 

97. Does the Feshkfir ever sign important j)apers 
^j'hen the Tahsildar is {>resent ? 

98. Have tlie following officials any v»'ork besides 
their own, aaid do they leave the Tahsil : — 

(a) The Wasilbakifiavis, (//) the Sialianavis, (c) the 
Tahvildar, (d) the Judicial IMoliarii*, (c) tlie Itcgistration 
Moharir, (/) the llegistrar-Ivannngo. 
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99. Wlmfc comj)laints liavo there ])ceii against this 
Tahsil sijice last inspection ? 

100. What is the Talisihlar’s ex|)Ianation, and have 
ineasures been taken to guard against tlie recurrence ot‘ 
tiie complaints ? 

101. Does the Tahsildar carry out the rules for camp 
suj)ply, and is there a list of all transj)ort lial)lo to 
seizure ? 

102. As a matter of tact on the last occasion when 
transport was recpiired was it taken by turn from the 
roster or promiscuously seized ? 

Special Branches of Work. 

Act XX Towns. 

# 

103. What steps has the Tahsildar taken to ensure a 
fair assessment ? 

101- Does the 'Tahsildar thoronghlv know tl»e towns 
and theii- rerjuirements, and is he j)repared with intelli* 
.gent pro]M),sal.s for the ex[)enditure of l>alances ? 

105. Is tlie watch and ward and conservancy siitli- 
cietit ? 

10(). If the Govermnent incidence of taxation is 
exceeded, have proposals been made for reduction ? 

Agric a U u ral I m provenien fs. 

107. Has the Tahsildar introduced anv agricultural 
improvements, or su})erior kinds of produce, es[)Ocially in 
Court of Wards estates ? 

108. Mas he paid any attention to cattle or liorse 
breeding ? 
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109. IvS there any trade in the Taljsil tliat might be 
stimulated ? 

1 10. Wliere does the Talisildar get his prices-current ? 

Arhoriculture. 

111. Are all roads ])roperly lined with trees ? 

112. What proportion of the planting has been suc- 
cessful ? 

113. What system of protection has been found most 
ediciout and econoinic.al ? 


Arms Act. 

114. \rc tliere any persons of bad character lioldlng 
arms licenses, and have any others really re<[uiring them 
been refused licenses ? 

115. Are there' anv licenses without arms ? 

Condition nf' Alen and AnimaJs. 

Mb. How does the Talisildar keep himseK informed 
of tlio general condition of men and animals ? 

1 1 7. Has he in([uired into outlu’eaks of cattle disease,, 
their causes, prevention and cure ? 


Co?n inun leaf I ons. 

1 18. What is the condition ol‘ roads, ferries, and other 
communications in tiie Tahsil ? 

*1 19. Docs the Talisildar know how to mend roads ? 


Crop Returns. 

120. On wliat principle does the Talisildar calculate 
the outturn of each crop ? 

121. Docs he divide his Tahsil into blocks of uniform 



condition and strike liis avoraoe in roreren<?e to the 




dimensions of c?acli block, or on what other [)rincij)le ? 
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12’2. Are the dispensaries efficient, and do the native 
doctors treat the poor with the same consideration as the 
ricli ? 

.12o. Is Knropean medicine valued, and do the people 
rearr/e that thev can obtain treatment free of cost* ? 

V* 

124, What is the loimest distance of anv vilhioe in 
the Tahsil from a dispensary ? 

125» Is there any complaint of pancity ofmetlicincs ? 

E.rcisc. 

lb 

12(k Is the Tahsil properly snp{)1iod with shops ? 

127. Is there any reason to suspect illicit sale ? 

128, Are any shops kept up merely to exclude com- 
jx'tition ? 

12;), Docs the Tahsildar know the actual proiit of 
every shop within his Tahsil V 
, loO, lias he an intelligent idea of the consumption 
of each t‘xcisahle article, and of the causes of increase or 
decrease ? 

131. Does the Tahvildar sell oj)iuni elsewhere than 
at the Tahsil ? Jf so, at what price does he sell, and do 
his sales interfere with licensed vend V 

* 

132. Are tlie licensed vendors the creatures of the 
Treasurer or Tahvildar? 


Income-tax , 

133. Wliat is the Tahsildar’s method of inquiry ? 
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134. Wiiat changes have there been on the previous 
ye^lr^s assessment, i.e., remissions, new assessments, in- 
crease or decrease in tax ])ald ])y old assessees ? 

135. Is tlie number or objections decreasing ? 

13(b Mow many successiul appeals were tliere ? 

137. Is the proportion of siKJcessfiil objections and 
aj)peals on tlie institution decreasing ? 

138. lias there been any difliculty in tlie realization 
of tlie tax ? If so, what is the explanation ? 

131). Are dakbilas <>iven to assessees ? 

140. Have the special and general notices prescribed 

l)v the Act been issued ? 

./ 

141. Does the Tabsildar worry the [leople by inquisi- 
torial investigations ? 

142. Does the Tabsildar know bis Talisil sutricicntlv 
well to ])e able to say with confidence wbetlier it is pro- 
|)erly assesseil or not ? 

143. Doe.s lie watch the course of trade, and while 
<letermined that the Government revenue should not suf- 
fer, is lie still prepared to give relief to all who have 
suffered bond- fide loss ? 


Land I inprovement and AgriciiUural Loans Acts, 


141. What measures has the 


Tabsildar taken to find 


out persons really deserving of advances? 

145. Is tlie Tabsildar determined that all applicants 
should come direct to him, and not tli rough' the interven- 
tiorf of venal underlings ? 

1 4(». Does the Tabsildar know the real cost of works 
generallv constructed, sucli as wells, &c.? 

147. Dues he understand the principles of Takavi 
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administration and know wdien to |)ross for repajnieut, 
and when to liold ids liand ? 

148. Are there any irrecoverai)lc balances, and if so, 
tiirougli*whose fault* have tiiey occurred? 

Police and Criminal Admlnislra/lon. 

149. Does the Talisildar keep any check on tlie con- 
duct of the Police, or watch the condition of crime in 
liis Tahsil? 

150. Has he secured proper arrangements for the 
watch and ward of the road>;, ferries, ^vc., within his 
jurisdiction? 

Pounds. 

151. Is the Talisil properly supjdied with pounds, 
and does the 'J'ahsildar check the a{a;ounts and inspect 
the arrani>ements made for the comfort of the aidniais ? 

152. What is the lon<>est distance of any villaue in 
the Tahsil lioni a pound? 

Schools. 

153. fs the Tahsil |)roperly provided with schools 
both primary and secondary? 

154. Does tliO Tahsildar keep a control over the 
teachers, and see that they arc popular and attentive ? 

155. Does lie execute repairs to schools, or inspect 
them when done? 

156. Does Jie examine scliools ? If so, how many 
of his schools has he examined during the past flalf 
year? 

157. Does he take any interest in moral or pliysical 

(V 


tniininu' ? 
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Sanitafiiyn, 

158. Wliat system of viOage sanitation lias tlie Tali' 
silclar adopted, and wltli wliat practical results? 

J59. Wliat villages l)y tlie yearly occurrence of 
cliolera or other disease jioint to specially insanitary con- 
ditions ? 

100. What measures have lieen taken to improve 
til ese i n sa n i t.a i* v v i 1 1 a <res ? 

8 unnaanf Se.Hlemenl. 

101. Are the alluvion and diluvion registers com- 
j>lete? 

102. , Have the lists of malials been punctiialiy siih- 
initted hv Kanungos and Tahsihlars? 

^ i. .J 

103. Are theie any revenue-free mahals, the cultur- 
ahle area of which has increased more than 10 percent.? 
11 so, have they been assessed to revenue? 

101. Has the revenue roll been altered on recei|)t of 
sanction ? 

105. Wliat measures does the Tahsildar take to find 
out whether groves are cut or not? 

100. Are the registers of revenue-free tenures pro- 
perly kept up? 

1 07. What measures does the Tahsildar employ to find 
out if Patwaris rejiort faithfully the death of muafi-liolders ? 

108. Has the observation of conditions in the case 
of all miiafis been encjuired into ? 

4 -- 

Vaccination. 

169. What attention is paid by the Tahsildar and his 
subordinates to vaccination? 
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170. IIow many villatycs in the Talisil have not been 

o 

visited by a vaccinator within the last two years? 

Vital Statist i cs. 

171. * Does the 'Talisildar ever check the returns? it 
so, has he found any villatres where registration is 
conspicuously incorrect, and what steps has he taken to 
get the chaukidars punished? 


PART III. 


OFFICIALS WITH SPECIAL DUTIES. 


ClIArTEU 0. 

TAtrSILDAIiS OR SUB-CoLL]{:CTORS. 

In attempting, in this cha|)ter, to describe the duties 
of a Tahsihlar, consideraUIe risk ot repetition is run, as 
this official })as to do with the majority of the <lepart- 
ments of work dealt with in ju'cvious and succeialing 
^lapters. But so imj)ortant are the duties of this func- 
tionary, so much does the success of tlie administration 
depend upon his efiiciency, that it seems advisable to 
devote a chapter to the oHicer, as the last chapter was 
devoted to his office. 

As a Jjreliminary to what follows, it may be remarked 
tbat the most important part of the duties 'of a Tahsildar 
is the acquisition of thorough and exhaustive local know- 
ledge. It is much to be regretted that no camp equipage 
or travelling allowances are sanctioned for Tahsildars, but 
as their entering the service is a purely voluntary act, 
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they ciinnot be permitted to neglect the most important 
part of their duties. A Tahsildar should know his Tahsil 
as hir as possible in tliesame wav as the licad of a family 
knows the individuals that com[)OSO it : any trouble or 
ex[)ense to whicii a Tahsildar may be |)iit, in a(M|uiring 
this exhaustive local knowledge, will be amply compen- 
sated (hr by the pleasure and facility with which every 
description of work will be performed, when the know- 
l(‘dgo is ac((uired. 

vSiiCTfON 1. — Of Ike (Iti/lc.s- of a 'rnlisiklar as head of 
the TahsiU EsfabUshment. 

Of dish'ikiitlon. of work (ind general control of suhordi- 
•nates . — The distribution of work among his suhoialinates 
will, in general, be arranged for a Tahsildar l)y the 
(U’ders of superior authority : when this work has to be 
done independently, the following principles should be 
l)orne in mind : — 

(T) No work should, in general, be nuule over to a 
superior oilieial which can be done erjually well l>y an 
inferior one. 

(2) Each indivi<lual will perform that woi‘k most edici- 
ontly in which he takes a special interest, and care should, 
therefore, be takeu to give to each that department for 
which he is naturally fitted. 

(3) All work which intimately aflhcts the well-being 
of the people, or wliich affords scope for embezzlement 
of ilie public revenues, sliould be kept by a Tahsildar in 
bis own hands, or, at least, not made over to any subor- 
dinate in whom holms not the fullest confidence. In the 
event of delegation of such work to such subordinate. 


i- 
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the Tahsilchir will be expected to satisfy himself, by such 
siipervisioji as may be necessary, that liis coiilidencc is 
not misplaced. 


(a) The preparation of accounts should !iot l>e snado 
over to a person unacquainted with mathematics. 

(/>) A local investigation involving hard physical lal)Oiir 
sliould not be made over to a sickly or weak persoji. . 

(e) Such work as the distribjitiou of takavi, payment 
of labourers for work done, sale of contracts, &c., c'ec., 
should not be made over to any person in whose honesty 
the Tahsildar has not the fullest confidence. 


Of Specidl Officials , — In every Tahsil there are special 
olHcials cliarged witli special work, and to tiie.se m’dimarily 
no work other than their own can lie enU'usted. 

The d'ahslldar’s dnfcv is to see that the snecial dirc'c- 

t 

tions for his guidance are carefully attended to hy each 
lliciaL 


The following are ordinarily prohibited from d()ing finy 
biX, their own special work: — 

(1) The Ilegistrar-Kanuiigo. 

(2) The 8u[)ervisor Kanungo. 

(5) The Kegistration Moliarir. 

(1) The Taiivildar. 

The followingare not to be ordiuarih^ employed out of 
the Tahsil, or, at least, not both at the same time : — 

(1) The AVasilbakiuavis. 

(2) The Siahanavis. 


Notk.— D urincr tlie tiiiio (it v/liich the lauil rovcnuo i.r- oomOijj into the Tulis;!. 
the la:?t naineil ofilcials mnst V)e .stri<jii.v kf-pt to tiioii' ovm 
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Talisildars must particularly bear iu mind that the efli-v, 
cieucy of the administration depends i»i a large metasure 
u|)()n the Kanungos being kept strictly to tlieir own work; 
and they will l)e licdd personally responsible fer the neg* 
iect of tills all-important princijile. It is probably a com- 
mon ])ractice, in many Tahsils, to employ the Kanungos 
on extraneous duty without recording tlie tact. This is 
strictly proliibited. Every duty undertaken by a Kan- 
Tingo must 1)0 recorded plainly in his diary. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the only kind of extraneous duty 
permissible is that which does not interfere with the per- 
lormancc ol‘ his proper avocations by a Kanungo. The 
only cr>nditions under which such duties can be thus per- 
formed are — 

(1) When the Kanungo has finished his owui proper 
\\ ork. 

(2) VV^lion he can acc,onipllsh tlie extraneous duty on 
his ^vay to, or tluring the |)erformance of his own. 

Of the l'a/tsil<l(tr\s ^oierdl siipcrlntciidence of the loork 
of his siihordinaics. — A Tahsildar should be compete!it 
to perform the work of each one of his subordinates, and 
be cognizant of the nianner iu whicli each acquits himself, 
so that when (jjuestioned with regard to any branch of 
Avork he may not ro([uire to refer to any one before 
giving an answer. This is an indispensable preliminary 
to elHcient saj)ervision and control. It is also plainly 
iiecessary to enable the Tahsildar to get the work of 
any special post done, in case of emergency, by a raw 
hand. 

A Tahsildar should also practise each one of his sub- 
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ordinates in doing various kiiids of work, so that they 
may not lack experience, should it be necessary to en- 
trust that work to them. In |>articular the ollicial to whom 
it may be* necessary t?o entrust the charo-e of the Tahsil 
should be made to peri'orin that duty under the 'I'aiisll- 
dar’s GyQ. For instance, in the al)sence of l)oth tin; 
Tahsildar and his assistant or naib, the Wasilbakinavis 


has often to take charge of the Tahsil, ami it is i^iost 
essential that the Tahsildar should know whether ho is 
lit to be entrusted with such an important duty. 

The Tahsildar should invaria))lv brine; to the notice 
of the Distri<:t OlKcer any <aise of imioinpetem^y for his 
diiticj^ on the })art of any ollicial, and shoidd als(^ make 
it known whether or not his subordinates are Ut for any 
duties other than their own. It is, of course, understood 
that want of ex})crience is not to be considered inconape- 
tencv. It is the Tahsildar’s dntv to arraimc that his 
subordinates should liave the opportunity of ac(|uiring 
experienceofa.il kinds, as W(dl as to instiaiet them in the 
pertbrmance of the tasks which, nmlei’ the j)resent dis- 
tribution of work, may be aIlotte<l to them. 

OJ' the Tiilisihhir s ^eiieral conduct of his own work in 
reiution to his suhordinutes . — A Tahsildar should attend 


to the following })oints in this connection ; — 

(1) Wiien he is in charge ol the Tahsil, lie should 
r)ot delegate the <luty of signing im[)ortant p.Ji>er.s to any 
one else. / 


(2) The Tahsihhir sliould hear in ndnd tliaf; wlien he 
signs aiiv' [)a[>er he is resj)onsil)le for its <a>ntcnts. lie 
should, therefore, carclully examine every paper to 
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satisfy liimself tliat he can conscientiously vouch for the 
accuracy of the statements made therein, or if not satis- 
fied, he sliouhl affix a note to that efiect. 

(3) The Tahsildar is prohibited from allowing any 
of his sui)ordinatos to utter any exjiressions which 
can in any way he construed into giving tlieir ojiinion 
as to wliat ought to be done ; not only would such conduct 
destroy the personal influence of the Tahsildar, but it 
would give the subordinates enormous opportunities for 
0 })pression and illegal gain. Should a Tahsildar require 
advice, he should refer to superior authority or consult 
his fellow Talisildars by private letters. 

Non?.— rhis c.'iuilon is irol; inbomlod to raiuinii/.e the extreme importance of 
comi)ai if5on of ('xporieoee and opinion, mnl utilization of the knowledge gained 
by any one in liowevor subordinate a po.sition. But the Tiecessity for inde- 
pendent action on the part of a 'I'ulisildar so rarely oeenrs, that it is better for 
him oven to make a Jiiistake than to incur the far greater evil produced by 
the impro^Bion that he is nu ler the inlluenco of any subordinate. Should any 
iiuli vi<lua1, wlio cannot be trusted to give lus opinion, have valnabio experience 
to impart, it can alway.s be got from him, if lie is qut stiom^d in such a way as to 
imagine tliat he is being .'ateeiii/.ed uTid examineil, ijistoa.1 of being eonsnltod. 
The only occasions on which subordinates should bo permitted to int(n’fere 
in !iny way with the work <jf their sn];>orior olIicer.s is. when tlie latter pass any 
order which is contrary to law or the directions of superior authority. In su/di 
oases it should bti improsseti on siibordijiates th.it they not only m.'iy, but that 
they arc bound to, bring to notice any breach of law or rule, 

(4) Chapr.Tsis should, as a rule, be prohibited from 
opeuiiig their moutlis at nil. The sliglitOvSt favour 
shewn by a Tnlisildar to a chaprasi, may be [iroductivc 

t ■ 

of the most serious consequences. 

Of the general rcgnlatlon of the ivork of chaprasis or 
messengers . — The Tahsildar sliould see that all the chap- 
rasis of the Tahsil are provided with uniform, and if they 
do not reside in the lines of the Tahsil, he should report 
the matter, ft is a good plan to give each chaprasi a 
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turn of each different kind of work. A regular register 
of chaprasis on duty, with the work apportioned to 
eacli, should he kept up ; and the time Avithin which 
each mail should finish the woik allotted to him, with 
tlie date and hour of its coinmoncenieut, should he 
recorded. 


About 15 miles a day is a fair average journey for each 
man, and a certain nuinlier of chaprasis should he kept, 
with their “loins girded, ready to start on outside 
work at a moment’s notice. On return from outside 
Avork, the date and hour of each man’s return ami 
result of his labour should be noted. 

On the arrival of each day’s dak from tlie sadr, the 
Tahsildar should note the receipt of any ui'gent orders 
and arrange for their immediate despatcdi. 

Care should lie taken that the distribution of work 
does not necessitate tlie return of a.nv nuui to the 
Taiisil only to start again for the same tract of the 
country. A iittle care will preAmnt a man’s going over 
jho SMine route twice, and utilize Ids services to the 


full. 

The Talisildar should see that the orders communi- 
cated to each man are intelligent, and understood by him, 
and conformable to those received from head-quarters. 
The Tahsildar must see that tlie character of each 


chajirasi, and the way in AAddch he performs his work, 
are accurately and carefully recorded. The naih nezir 
or the miscellaneous moharir is ordinarily m.ade respon- 
sible for recording the })erformance by each chaprasi 
of his duty when he returus to the Tahsil ; the Tahsildar 
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that 110 orders are carried out by any person other tlian 
a peon of the regular establishment, or his recognised 
substitute. 

Mfizkuri Peons . — Applications for the ap|)oiutmc‘nt of 
niazkuri or extra peons should be made with reference 
to the requirement of the season, and not on the basis 
of ap|)ointments in previous years. 

Talisildars should be held strictly responsible for not 
re([uesting the a})pointnient of unnecessary hands. 

iAiave. — Talisildars should forward all applications for 
leave as a matter of course. In regard to officials entitled 
to ])rivilege leave, Talisildars should note whether any 
inconvenience will be caused liy the grant of the leave. 
In ree:ard to all other officials, Talisildars should also 
note whether they, have been working well for a period 
of 12 luontlis previous to the application. In all cases 
d'absildars should rejiort why the leave is required, and 
whether there are anv undent reasons for orantiim- it. 
The Uegistrar-Ktimingo will keep a register of all leave 
oral! ted to Patwaris. 

Mhcsllancous . — Talisildars are strictly prohibited from 
giving any hopes of jirouioiion to their subordinates ; nor 
are thev allowed to entertain candidates for service, or 
liangers-oii of any description whatever, witliout the ex- 
press permission of the District Officer, Talisildars must 
be particularly careful to see that no persons follow them 
fr<! in one district or tahsil to another in the hopes of 
appointment or promotion. Most serious notice should 
he taken of any lireach of this rule. The same restric- 
tion must, of course, be enforced upon subordinates. 
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No subortliimte cao be allowed to forward any a|)}>Iicafcioii 
whatever iu any way other than through his inunediate 
superior. 

The l^ahsildar must make himself acquainted witli the 
relationsiiip of all his subordinates amoiur themselves, 
and with persons residing in the district, and faithfully 
report the result of his enquiries. He must also ascer- 
tain to what extent, if any, the subordinate staff aVe in 
debt to tlie Tahsildar, and whether that iudividua-l has 
money-lending dealings on liis own account or not. 


Section II. — Of the General OJ/ice Work of the 
* Tahsildar , 

Execution if orders . — The Tahsildar must see that 
every order received from the sadar "is duly posted in 
the approximate register, and for the juirpose of shew- 
ing that no undue delay takes place in execution of 
orders, submit a fortnightly statement shewing progress 
made. 

* Despatch of statements . — The TalisiJdar sliould keep 
a list of prescribed statements always sus[)ended in a 
conspicuous part of the Tahsil, with the dates on which 
they are due ; and should note on the list any instruc- 
tions as to change of form, or date of despatch, imme- 
diately on receij>t. 

Malkhana , — Tahsildars should sec tliat the Malkhana- 
register is properly kept up to date, and that ;i,ll receipts 
and issues are duly entered. No article should be taken 
out ol the Malkhana without the order of the Tahsildar, 
or officer in charge of the Tahsil. 
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Bain-gdugr, — Tlie Tnlisililar should make himself 
tlioroughij' aerjuaiiited with tlie method of using each 
kind of rain-gauge, and see that it is })ro|)erly placed, i, 
where no building, tree, &c., can prevent the free access 
of the rain, and in good order. If the work is made 
over to the Kaib-Tahsildar, the same remarks apjdy to 
that ollicial. 

T/ easvrt/. — I'lie Tahsildar must carcfull}" note and 
observe Circular No. 14 of 21st April 187(), and tlie 
directions of the Civil Account Code which concern 
him. 

The Tahsildar's special attention is directed to the 
necessity for keeping all sorts of silver coin, notes; and 
other (iescrijdions of currency such as are likely to be 
rctjuired by tbo |)?op]('. 

The sums in the berun-az*sialin, or ])ersonal ledger, 
should liekojit as low as jiossible, and the Tahsildar should 
satisfy himself from time to time that the condition of 
the treasure-room, chests, bags, &c., and of the arms of 
the ennnl, is satisfactory. 

I'he Tahsildar should distribute })ay, &:c., himself, and 
sign the usual papers. 

lleg'htration. --T\\o Tahsildar should see that the pro- 
visions of registration rules No. dated 5th Feb- 

ruary 1880, are fully carried out. His attention, how- 
over, may he directed to the following points, which 
are the principal ones to be attended to: — 

1. There should be no delay in the return of docu- 
iu.cu(.s. 

2 Fees should be correctly calculated and credited. 
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3, Tiie Ilegistratiori Moharir should sit so as to he 
constantly under supervision. 

4. Registers, &:c-, slioiihl be duly written up. 

• % 

Notk. — The rules above alhided to arc so full and elaborate that no possible 
mistakes can take place if they arc carried out, and the Tahsildnr should see that 
this is done, and that the Moharir intelligently understands what is required of 
him. 


Retristers of permanent ntiliti ). — The Tahsildar is 
responsible that all registers of permanent utility are 
pro])eriy written up to date, that they are in good condi- 
tion, and properly indexed, and that all rules regarding 
them are observed. 


Law hooks . — The Naib Tahsildar is ordinarily.respon- 
sible Tor seeing that all law books are properly entered 
in the register, but the Tahsildar must, of course, satisfy 
himself that this is done. 

Irrigation . — The Tahsildar is responsible that the 
canal janiabandis are written u[) to date, and tliat they 
are pihiperly tested. He must lie particularly careful to 
check all wasteful use of wa,ter, and to prevent all 
(hunajre to canal works. 


Land revenue . — The Tahsildar must take every oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the malguzars the alisoliite 
necessity of their paying in their revenue punctually. 

The general object of the Tahsildar should be to collect 
the State dues at the time when the revenue payer or 
malguzar has cash in his hands, and to prevent him from 
squandering it. In every way [irominence should be 
given to the Government revenue as a first cliarge upon 
the estate. 


The Tahsildar must, however, bear in mind that he is 
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res])onsil)le for bringing to the Collector’s notice any case 
in winch his action drives a nialguzar into the hands of 
tlie usurer. 

Tahsildars must carefully observe tlie provisions of 
Circulars No. ?> of 22nd Marcli 1871, and No. 5, dated 
19th March 1875. 

The Register of Dastaks slioiild be alphabetically 
arranged and despatched punctually to head-quarters on 
prope.r dates. 

When any defaulter is arrested, the fact must be 
immediately reported. 

The IVdisildar will be held responsible that no undue 
iiardvship is exercised towards arrested defaulters. , 

T1 le Tahsildar should liave his Tahsil so well in hand 
as to know before, hand where default is likely to occur, 
and should be pre2)ared with proposals for action if it does 
occur. 

Bearing in mind the principles above alluded to, the 
Tahsildar should make a re[)ort, specifying the punitive 
measures most applicable to the case, with the reasons 
for his selection. 

The Tahsildar must see that the following circulars 
are carefully observed : — 

Circular No. 14, ilated 21st April '187G, Department TX 
,, 14, „ Util May 1878, . Ill 

,, 70, „ 8th December 1870, ,, ,, 

„ 10, „ 28th January 1880, „ „ 

Procedure to avert sales of ancestral proper ti/. — Re- 
])orts by Tahsildars in reference to tlie possibility of 
averting sales of ancestral projierty are often most 
unsatisfactory. Tahsildars must recognize the extreme 
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importance of this branch of work. The capabilities of 
an estate under attacliinent nuist be carefully gauged, 
and it must be ascertained that the figures are really 
trustworthy. 

Eiigluhfi^iircs . — The Tahsildar must see that all ofli- 
cials are cognizant of the use of English figures, and it 
cannot be said that is the case unless they can do sums 
in tliem. 

» 

Kurkamins . — Special directions have been issued for 
the guidance of Kurkamins and otlier officials, ami it is 
the Tahsildar’s business to see that these directions are 
faithfully observed. 


Section lll.—O/ the Tahsildar' s Court Work, 

Petitlon-ier iters . — Tahsildars should, see that the peti- 
tion-writers in their Courts are sufficiently well educated 
for their work, that they write ])etitions intelligently, and 
in proper form, and do not fill them with unnecessary 
matter. They should be particularly careful to see that 
j)etitions, the fate of which can only be to be struck off 
as soon as filed, are not written. 

Reception of petitions . — On receiving a petition the 
Tahsildar should ])c particularly careful, to tell the 
j)Ctitioner what he is to do, whether to remain in 
the Tah^&il, to go home awaiting further orders, or to 
appear again on a particular date. Tlie following most 
important points in connection with case work shouldije 
continually kept in mind by Tahsildars : — (1) They must 
see that all stamps are correctly affixed anti properly de* 
faced; (2) that all orders and proceedings in the case are 
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(hiiy recorded in the proper place; (3) that all postpone' 
inents are not only communicated to ti»e parties, hut that 
the dates are thoroucrhlv known hv them, and that they 
nllix their si 2 :nature to the orders. ' In cases wliere it is 
doiihtfiil whether the parties really understand the dates 
on which they are to ap|)ear, small slips of pai)er, witli 
tlie necessary figures in Urdu and Hindi, may he given 
to them, with directions to get them read hy some literate 
person when the date a.p])roaclies. In order to check any 
possible abuses Tahsildars should, at least once a day, 
call for any verbal a])plications that may he made to tlieiii, 
and take pains to see that no person who lias anything to 
say is kej)t away by the undeilings of the^ Court. 

Cases should he disposed of as quickly as possible, and 
long postponements should he discouraged. 


DeposlHGUs. — Tahsildars should he particularly careful 
to record what witnesses really say, taking care that 
nothing unnecessary is included in, and nothing neces- 
sary is excluded from, the depositions. In the case of 
admissions (and of course confessions) the Talisildar 
must he careful to see that tlie deponent understands 
what he is admitting : the necessarv certificates heim*- 
given, of course, where required by law. 

EiV(iTnmation of witnesses :. — Witnesses sliould he exa- 
mined, as far as })ossihle, with their eyes fixed iq)on 
the countenance of those persons to whose case their 


st/itements are damaging. In many cases this person will 
ap|)ear confused if the evidence is true, and the witness 
will appear confused if his statemont is false, and thus a 
most useful test of veracity will he obtained. 
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Criminal cases, — -The great; principle of critninal 
adiiiiiiistratioii is that all cases alTecting the parties 
themselves alone are better settled out of Court, the 
Court’s i interference being ordinarily necessary only 
in tliose cases which affect society. Tiie Tahsildar 
sliould bear this in niiiid, both in taking up cases, and 
also in accepting compromises. 

Prelimina?!/ eaximbialiou of complalnanis, — Complai n- 
ants should be examined as fully as possii)lc, on their first 
appearance in Court, as to all circumstances bearing on 
the case, tlse relationship of parties and witiiesses, &c., 
and should be specially compelled to say what the accused 
states in reference to the case. If ev(?n al'(l*r a full 
preliminary examination the Tahsildar is in doubt as to 
whether a crime has been committed or not, he sliould, if 
a third class Magistrate, obtain orders to hold a prelimi- 
nary enquiry into the case, rathei* than unnecessarily 
summon a [uissibly innocent pei’son. 

If the complainant cannot produce liis own witnesses, 
one trustworthy person should 1)0 summoned for tiic pur* 
Yose of this preliminary enquiry. If the I’ahsildar iias 
jfowers under section 202, C.Cr. P., lie can, oidrour.ie. huld 
the preliminary enquiry himself without orders, 

Tahsildars are strictly prohibited fiom sending noii- 
cognizaMo cases to the police for einjulrv, a jinxiess 
which not only demoralizes the police, liyt tends to the 
institution of false cases by persons wiio only want their 
ojiponents worried by unnecessary investigation, and by 
the bullying of petty police officials. Tahsildar:, a,.re to 
see that the rules for levying fees are |)r(;!:erlv oirserved. 



mid not to omit to take them becansti tlic complaint, 
tlioim h real I V an iincoo^nizalilo one, lias been exaii^o’C rated 
into /i eoonizable one by the complainant. 

Tabsildars sbould, iiowevcr, reniomber that tjie rules 
can be relaxed, in cases of poor persons bond fide in need 
of relief. 


Expmsea , — Tahsildars slionld carefully observe the 
provisions of High Court Oirenlar Ko. 4, dated 18th 
September 1878, and remember the extreme importance 
of indemnilying persons for loss of time, and expenses 
to which tliey arc put in attending Court. Nothing 
hinders the discoverv of the truth so much as incon- 
venience^to persons who should come forward and tell 
it. 


/^///r/*.s7/??2c?2^.v.--“Tahsil(Iars should be extremely careful 
to award ])unis]iment with due regard to the circum- 
.stances of the offender. 


lliusff'ation. 

A heavy fine should not be imposed upon a poor 
person. When fines are imposed they sliould be collected 
with due desjiatch, and if found to be irrecoverable, 
report should be made to that effect, so that the fine 
may be struck off. 

Tahsildars sbould be careful to see that the police 
do not harry the people bj- an unintelligent carrying out 
of the rule that fines can be realized at any time within 
six years. 

Ex-partc cases. - -The Tabsildar sliould be particularly 
careful to see that no injustice is caused by the decision 
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of cases e.v~parte ; and for tliis purpose lie must satisfy 
liiiiiself that tlie sumiiioiis was really served according to 
law. 

In inut{>tion and other cases, in which tlie depositions 

are written by the llegistrar-Kanungo or otlier official 

xinder the Tahsildar's superintendence, he must see that 

tlie above directions are attended to as far as jiossibic. 

Over a month a Tahsildar must examine the bastas of 

- ^ 

the Registrar-Kanungo and the Judicial Moharir to see 

that everything is in proper order, and he must be care- 
ful to see that records are despatched to the sadar on 
due dates. 

►Section IV. — Of work partlij inside and partly 

outside the Tnhsil. 

Direct Ta.res. — Tahsildars are required to make tlicm- 
selves personally acquainted witli the circumstances of 
every person subject to direct taxation, whether license- 
tax, income-tax, or any other tax. 

The principal points to be attended to are, first and 
fdremost, that no person is taxed wlio should be exempt ; 
secondly, that no person is omitted wlio should be taxed ; 
thirdly, that the income of each assessee, Avith tlie details 
thereof, is accurately recorded as far as possilile : and 
fourthly, that each assessee knows his assessment, and 
the grounds of it. 

Excise. — The following points may be noted as requir- 
ing the particular attention of Tahsildars; — 

1. They must know accurately, as far as possible, the 
value of each contract within their Tahsils, so as to be 
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able to check the proceedings at the annual auction, aiuH 
see that neither does the Government revenue suffer, nor 
arc bids forced up too higli by irrational competition. 

2. They must see that the conditions of al) contracts 
within their Talisil are dulv carried ont. 

3. I'hat no illicit dealings take place. 

4. Tahsildars must particularly watch the attitude 
of the ])olice towards the excise adtninistration. The 
police are prone to vexatious interference in technical 
cases, because in tiiem they have small liopes of illegal 
gratification. In embezzlement of the revenue, on the 
other hand, the police are freely bribed, and therefore 
thev are very ])rone to neglect their duties in its more 
important branches, and be over-zealous in others. Strict 
suj)ervision is necessary to defeat these macliinations. 

5. Tahsildars must carefiillv watoli to see that tlie 
e??cise contractors do not fall into arrears. 

G T.ahsildars must sec that due provision is made for 
the sale of ex(dsable articles, without inconvenience to 
the consumer, wlierever a legitimate demand exists, more 
particularly when the articles are required for religious, 
ceremonial, or medicinal purposes. 

Stamp Adnvmistration . — The following points may be 
noted as most particularly to be observed by Tali- 
sildars : — 

1 . That a sufficient stock of each kind of stamp exists, 

both in the Tahsii and in the hands of each licensed 
/ 

vendor. 

2. That {)roper facilities for vend are supplied, in all 
places where there is likely to be a demand. 
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That the peo[)le thoroiiglily understand tlie law. 

4. That all rules are properly observed, and all regis- 
ters are properl}^ ke|)t up. 

5. In^regard to all fluctuations in sale of stamps, 
Tahsildars must he careful to furnish intelligent expla- 
nation of deliciency or excess. If the fluctuations are 
natural, and may be expected to correct themselves, this 
should be stated ; but if they ai e due to any special cause, 
that cause must be investigated and i-e[)orted. This 
must be done in reference to each denomination and 
value of stamp, aiul not in lump for a class. 

Act XX Toivns . — Tahsildars should see that Panches, 
or Assessing Boards, arc thoroughly representative, and 
understand the responsibility of their position. Panches 
too often aim at exempting the rich from taxation, and 
throwing the whole burden on the poor, and therefore the 
Tahsildar’s efforts should be directed towards counter- 
acting: this tendencv. 

The Tahsildars must see that the tax-collector, or 
“bakshi,’' complies with all the rules for his conduct ; 
tfiat he promptly credits all items of receipt as soon as 
collected ; that he gives a receipt to each tax-paj^er, 
makes no excess collections, and generally performs his 
duties in a coiiciliatorv manner. 

The Tahsildar must see that the collections correspond 
wdth the demand, and with the necessities/)! the town, 
and must watch and report if the incidence of the tax 
rises above the legal ligure. The Tahsildar must care- 
fully note any local improvements needed for a town ; so 
that any balance may be usefully expended. 
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Dispensaries . — A Talisil<Iar must carefully supervise 
tlie working of the dispensaries in his jurisdiction, and see 
that the native doctor treats poor patients with as much 
care as ricli ones. 

Tahsildars must, above all, endeavour to prevent the 
exactions of illegal fees by native doctors, as such con- 
duct tends more than anything else to the unpopularity 
of Eurof)ean medicine, and to prevent the dispensary 
from being used by the very [)eople for whom it is in- 
tended. A Tahsildar on his visit should see that every- 
thing is clean in the dispensary, that poisons are properly 
kept, that necessary furniture is supplied, with medi- 
cines hi sufficiency, and that the compound is duly 
furnished with trees, and, where possible, with flowers. 

Sanifatkm . — The following most important points are 
here noted for the Tahsildar’s special guidance : — 

1. People should be prevented as far as possible from 
using dirty water, and wells shpuld be kept properly 
mended at the top, and clean. 

2. Refuse should be thrown in special places, chosen 
with reference to the most common direction of the 
wind, and covered over with earth. 

3. Village sites should be kept as clean as possible, 
and tlie purposes of nature confined to places set apart 
for them. 

4. Stagnant water should not be allowed to accu- 
mulate. 

5. Jungle, ruined houses, &c., should not be allowed 
within the villaiire site. 

O 

0. Where the village is kept fairly clean, and the 
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people appreci.nte tlie advantage of sanitation, pigs sliould 
be kept outside the village, but it must be remembered 
that pigs are natural scavengers. 

In Act 'XX Towns, especially, the Tahsildav should 
endeavour to carry out the sanitation rules, and alter 
them, in large villages. 

The object to be borne in mind, in endeavouring to 
improve the sanitation of the country, is to avoid harsh 

i 

and inquisitorial measures, and to induce the |)eopIe to 
see the advisability of the improvements, and to under- 
take them for themselves. 

Agricultural iniprovanumts and Government advancei^. 
— Thgse two subjects may be considered togethei. The 
Tahsildar should keep this W'ork in his owoi hands, and, 
from his knowdedo:e of his Tahsil, bo able to sav at 
once where im])rovements are required, and to whom 
money can be safely advanced for the piir])ose. The 
following may be noted as most important points for a 
Tahsildar to bear in mind in this connection. The most 
ly^eful wmrks to be undertaken are wells, dams, tanks, 
and other methods of irrigation, improvement of the 
breed of cattle, introduction of im|)roved agricultural 
ini] dements, &c. 

Takavi for these purposes should be distributed by a 
Tahsildar,'* with his oivn hands, to persons who can give 
tlie requisite security, and intend to carry out the 
work. Ap|)lications for withdrawal of advances, for non- 
com|)liance with conditions, should contain full details, 
and a Taiisildar should take into consideration any 
circumstances beyond the control of a recipient of 
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advances, wliicii may have iiindored Ins performance of 
his contract. 

Repairs of huUdincjs . — Tahsildars should take parti- 
cular care to send in all applications for repairs, so that 
the estimates may be duly sanctioned, and the work 
commenced within the proper time. 

It must be understood that the only repairs to be done 
Ijefore the monsoon are those necessary to prevent 
damaiie duriim’ tlie monsoon. 

O 

During the rainy season itself onlj^ such repairs can 
be permitted as are necessary to enable daily work to go 
on, and generally the proper season for rc[)airs is after 
the raihs. 

Pahveiri caiididafes . — The Talrsildar should always be 
on the look* out for promising candidates for patwariship 
of oood character and fair general education. 

Although preference is to be given to candidates who 
iiave read u|) to the required standard in a Government 
scliool, the Tahsildar sliould keep his eyes oj)en for 
others, so that the list of candidates may be as long as 
possible, and the patwaris really feel that there are plenty 
of men to take up their duties, if they refuse to fiillil 


them, 


Alluvion and The Tahsihhir must sec that 

the provisions of Circular No. 13, dated IsJt October 
1875, De})artMient I, are fully carried out. 

, The quinquennial revision of mahals should be strictly 
adhered to, and all intermediate revisions of demand 
must be granted only for the period left of tlie settle- 
ment running when the revision is made. 
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PeH.uoners and Muafidars . — Tlie Tahsildiir niust see 
that a list of all pensioners and miiafidars residing in 
his Tahsil is duly kept up, and satisfy himself that the 
patwaris understand their duty in respect of reporting 
the death of pensioners and mualidars, and that they 
are fpiestioned on these matters on their visits to the 
Tahsil. Tlie Tahsiidar sliould take care to verify tlie 
facts with regard to pensioners and niualitlars wlnoi 

on tour. 

Tlie same remarks apply to cases of licirs to a herit- 
able pension or muali. 

In the case of a pension payable at tlie Tahsil, the 
Tahsiidar must be careful that he thoroughly under- 
stands the rules and precautions for paying pensions. 

Aaiuisition of land . — The compensation statements in 
eases of land taken up liy Govei-ninent must be |)repared 
carelully under the Tahsildar’s su|)ervision. Tliis branch 
of work is sometimes most unsatisfactorily and perfunc- 
torily performed. The Tahsiidar must be sure that he 
thoroughly understands the directions for the prejiara- 
tions of statements, and in cases of doubt, make a refer- 
ence for instructions. 


Calamities . — On the occurrence of any calamity affect- 
ing the agricultural population, the Tahsiidar must at 
once proceed to the spot and investigate the causes and 
extent of the calamity most thoroughly. He must nyt 
raise any false hojies, however, of remission or suspen- 
sion of the Government demand, or any other kind of 
State aid to the sutlerei -:. 
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Section Y. — Of the Duties of the Tahsildar when 

on Tour, 

General enquiries. — When on tour the Tahsildar should 
lose no opportunity of enquiring into the general condition 
of his Tahsil and its population. In his denieanour to- 
wards the people, he should adopt tlie princi[)les laid 
down in the ensuing section. When conversing with 
the people, the Tahsildar sliould be entirely alone, not 
even a private servant l>cing allo^yed to be witiiin the 
bearing of the conversation. By tliis means alone can 
trustworthy information be obtained. 

Police. — The Tahsildar should keep liiinself generally 
informed of the manner in wliich the police within Jjis 
jurisdiction are working. The following points may be 
enquired into by the Tahsildar with reference to the 
conduct of each individual station ofbeer : — 

1. 11 as he his chaukidars well in hand, and does lie 
compel them to give information of everything that 
passes in their villages ? 

2. Has he the ))ad cliaracters of his circle well in 
hand, and is he constantly informed of their movements ? 

3. Does he secure faithful reporting of crime in 
his circle ? 

4. Has he his subordinate stations, if any, under 
thorough supervision ? 

5. Is his \iisci[)rme good ? 

j (). Is he conciliatory in his demeanour towards 
the people, and really looked up to by them as their 
protector ? 

7. Also may be mentioned the obvious duty of a 
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tliorough knowledge of every village iti liis circle, of the 
characters of the lauded proprietors in relation to crime, 
&c. 

Notj]. — W ith the object of finding out whether crimes have been committed 
or not in any village, it in very useful to question children, and to enquire into 
old cases which have been disposed of. When a case has been finally completed, 
it "^ill ordinarily be to no one’s interest to tell lies about it, so that it ia a moat 
useful check on the police to enquire about such cases. 


Itmxd Chauktdar .^. — The Tahsildar should see that .the 
roads in his jurisdiction are properly patrolled. lie 
should ascertain that the Road Chaukidars always remain 
at their posts, and that there are no complaints of op- 
pression or illegal exaction ])y them. 

Supervisor Katmugos . — The following rules are select* 
ed for special mention as being those which most in- 
timately concern Tahsildars, and which ^hey must strict- 
ly enforce: — 


1. Kanungos must have a thorough 

o n 

their circles, and of the character and 
each Patwari. 


knowledge 

capabilities 


of 

of 


^2. They must be continuall}^ on tour, and have every 
man so well in hand (hat they can ensure getting good 
work out of him. 

3. Kanungos must, ou no account whatever, overlook 

the faults of Patwaris, hut bring to the notice of the 
authorities .every dereliction of duty, however slight, 
and of whatever kind. • 

4. The Tahsildar should make each supervisor give* 
ill a list of Patwaris who cannot or wiU not work. The 


Tahsildar must test the accuracy of this list arid insist 
upon the Supervisor Kanungos getting good work out 
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of tlie remainder, the meu with whom he declares 
himself to be satisfied. 

Tlie Tahsildar must make the bad Patwaris in each 
circle his special care. 

lie may divide bad Patwfiris into four classes: — 

(1) Wilfully negligent and incorrigible Patwaris ; 

(2) hopelessly incom 2 )etcnt Patwaris. The Tahsildars 
must endeavour to get rid of individuals belonging to 
these first two classes as soon as possible, and replace 
them by good men. 

(3) The third class are the wilfully negligent Patwaris 
capable of reform. (4) The fourth class comprises 
men at present incompetent but able to fit themselyes for 
their duties. The Tahsildar must accomplish the reform 
of tliese two latter classes as soon as may be, or if they 
refuse to qualify themselves, get rid of them. 

Tahsildars must try and arrange that the whole of 
their Tahsils are inspected at least once in two years. 
The}^ can manage this by finding out from officers 
ahout to tour in their Tahsils what portions of them they 
are croino: to test, and dividing the remaining villages 
between tbemselves, the Sadar Kaunngo, and the !Naib- 
Tahsildar. 


Tahsildars must distinguish between trifling and seri- 
ous mistjikes in their testing. In reporting as incorrect 
entries returned by the Supervisor Kanungos as correct, 
it should be stated whether tliey have been guilty of 
dishonest work, or mere negligence. 

Tahsildars must be careful to see that the supervisors 
test all changes compared wdtb the previous year’s papers ; 
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and with regard to changes in cultivated area, it must 
be specified wlietlier the changes are constant or adven- 
titious, with the causes in each case. 

TahsildaVs must see that the rules laid down for 
Patwaris and Kanum^os investigating: changes in the 
villages in tlie evening, when the people are all assem- 
bled, are strictly carried out. 

Tahsildars should see that Supervisor Kanungos have 
their plane-tables in good order, and write up tlieir diaries 
})roperly. 

la conclusion, the following additional cautions as to 
getting work out of Supervisor Kanungos may be im- 
pressed upon Tahsildars : — 

1. Kanungos must be made to work in such a man- 
ner as to shew that they really take a pride in having 
their circles in good order. 

2. Tiiey must not shirk difficult testing, as where 
maps, &c., have changed. 

3. Tliey must test once in about live years every 
field in their circle, and be strictly prevented from doing 
the majority of their testings near roads. 

4. If Kanungos are employed on any extraneous 

duty, they must obtain tlie signature of the officer so 
em|)loying them to an entry to that effect in their 
diaries, wdth a record of the number of days in which 
owing to such work they were unable to attt^nd to tlieir 
proper duties. • 

Estimates of produce , — Estimates of pro<luce are gene- 
rally most carelessly prepared by Tahsildars : thej^ should 
be careful to make observations with such a degree of 
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closeness, and over such a large area, as to make them 
really trustworthy. During tlie hot weather and rains 
Tahsildars should keep the District Officer constantly 
informed of the crop outturn and general economical 
condition of their Tahsils. In the case of any threatened 
sc.arcity this duty becomes of transcendant importance. 

Groves and Trees . — Tahsildars must see that the pro- 
visions of the followinsr circulars are carried out : — 

o 

Circular No. 5 P (Arb.) of 1880. 

y, No. 9, dated 20th October 1869, Department F. 

„ No. 10, dated 28th June 1880 „ 1. 

The principal points to he attended to are : — 

1. To encourage the planting of groves and trees as 
much as possible. 

2. To see that all roads are gradually lined with 
trees, gaps being filled up as they occur. 

3. Promptly to impose revenue upon all cut groves. 

Constant supervision is necessary by Tahsildars in 

order to spend tlieir allotments for arboriculture pro- 
fitably, and to see that all trees planted out are properly 
protected and watered. 

Forests . — Tahsildars should make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the special conditions on which niahals containing 
semi-protected forests are held, and should see that these 
conditions are fulfilled, and in the event of bveach of con- 
ditions report the matter promptly, so that a punitive 
vjama may be imposed. 

It must be ascertained that the watchmen carry out 
their duties honestly and efficiently, and that the bound- 
aries of protection are clear and unmistakable. 
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Commit idea fioiis , — Talisildars niiist see tliat all com- 
munications within their jurisdictions are in good order, 
so that traffic is not impeded. They must see that the 
culverts of* roads are fti good repair, and that the mason- 
ry is properly protected by metal or earthwork. 

In any public works made over to the Tahsil estab. 
lishment, payment to laborers to be made by nominal roll, 
the Tahsildar must be particularly careful that no one 
but a tlioroughly honest and efficient official is placed 
in charge of the work If such an official is not forth- 
coming, the Tahsildar should not commence the work 
without reporting the matter and receiving special orders. 

The following points have to be attended to in road 
mending, which is the work most commonly made over 
to Tahsildars : — 

1. The road should be evenly raised all through 
and earth properly rammed, the shape a gentle slope 
from centre to sides, with drains running into natural 
drainage channels. 

2. Kuts must not be filled up with loose earth, but 
special pains must be taken in their consolidation. 

3. Water should not be allowed to lodge on roads, 
but be drained off into a natural drainage channel. 

4. Drainage channels should meet the roads at right- 

angles, and fhe water should go either over or under 
it, i.e.f a dip bridge or culvert should be constructed 
at the point of contact. i 

5. One side of the road may be kept for light and 
the other for heavy traffic, but this is rarely possible 
without risk of oppression. 
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6. In all cases of difficulty and generally in all but 
the simplest earthwork, the Talisildar should work under 
the general superintendence of the District Engineer. 

Naml la?ids, — The Tahsildar must see thaft the regis- 
ters of Nazul lands are properly kept up, and that no 
encroachment takes place. He must also try and deve- 
lo{)e the resources of the land to the utmost extent, 
and not allow petty subordinates to have the manage- 
ment of it. 

Ancient huildbujs. — Tlie Tahsildar must see that all 
ancient buildings, especially those of archaeological, 
historical or artistic importance, are in good condition, 
and if not, bring the fact to notice with proposals for 
repair. 

Court of Wards estates^ Estates under direct manage-^ 
merf and Government properties. — The Tahsildar must 
visit every estate under his management during his toiii-y 
see that the management is ellicient, and that the tenantry 
are not oppressed, that the capabilities of the estates 
are |)roperly developed, receipts always given for rent, 
and leases to cultivators, &c., &c. 

Cattle-pounds. — Talisildars should visit the cattle- 
pounds in their jurisdiction and see that the moharir 
keeps up his registers, carries out the law as to sales, and 
generally conducts himself properly, that the arrange- 
ments for feeding and watering the cattle are satisfactory, 
“and in particular that water is always kept ready for the 
cattle to drink at pleasure. 

The Tahsildar should also satisfy himself that his 
Tahsil is properly supplied with cattle-pounds, and in 
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the event of this not being the case, should make pro- 
posals for the erection of new ones. 

Education . — Tahsildars should see that all schools in 
their Tahsils are wdrking efficiently, that the teacho's 
are popular and hard working, and that the school is 
located wliere it is really valued. If a school is not 
valued, the Tahsildar should make proposals for its 
transfer to another place. The Tahsildar should sa.tisfy 
himself that no village, in which a real desire for ele- 
mentary education exists, remains without instruction of 
some sort. Either the peojde should he stimulated to 
pay for a teacher themselves, or partial aid towards 
the qxpenses of tuition should be arranged foi^, or a 
regular school should he oj)ened. 

In examining schools every pupil should be (juestioned, 
and not only a few selected ones, and the Tahsildar should 
encourage the playing of games and s])ort by the boys 
as much as possible. 

Eaccination . — The Tahsildar should take every oppor- 
tunity of impressing on the pco|)lc the advantages of 
vaccination, and proving to them by statistics how great 
is the protection to life afforded there1)y. lie should 
also sec that the vaccinators approach the peoj)le in a 
conciliatory manner, and test their work on the follow- 
ing principles : — 

I. Has the vaccinator operated on a number of chil- 
dren equal or nearly equal to that given, by the applic^i- 
tion of a normal birth-rate ? 

Notr, — S tttll-Jtics may be usefully taken on a cluster of villatrcs ; but where 
e, village 18 large enough, it will itself furnish a basis of calculation. 



2. Are tlie oj)erations successful, and tlie register truth- 
ful ? 

Note. — There is no reason why adults as well as infants should not he vacci- 
nated. 

Vital statutics, — Vital statistics should also be tested 
liy the a|)plication of noruial birth- and death- rates to 
local areas, as well as l\y an independent encpiiry. 

Lij:eme.s' for vend of fireworks. — Tahsildars should 
inspect all shops licensed under the Anns Act during 
their tour, and satisfy themselves that the rules are 
properly observed. 

Gun licenses. — Tahsildars should carefully enquire 
into the necessit}^ for the grant of gun licenses for the 
protection of crops, and report accordingly. 

Ferrie,.s. — Tahsildars should make themselves ac- 
quainted with the condition of all the ferries in their 
jurisdiction, and rcjiort in case there is any necessity 
ior the improvement of old, or the opening of new 
ones. They should see that the contractors make 
proper arrangements for facilitating traflic, and make 
tliemselves generally acquainted with the value of each 
ferrv, at the same time being careful to guard against 
all illegal exactions. 

Health of men and animaU — It is the duty of the 
Talisildar to keep the District Officer informed of the 
condition ami general he.aldi of men and animals. In 
regard to cattle disease the Talisildar must see that the 
rules on the subject are properly carried out, especially 
the important one of segregation of diseased animals. 

In the case of reports of cholera, the Talisildar must 
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take care that tlie disease so named is rcallv cholera : 
cliaiikidars and others are a great deal too ready to 
christen ordinary maladies by this ill-ouiened name. 

Trader and manhfactureis . — Tahsildars must make 
themselves generally acquainted witli the conditioa of 
trade in their Talisils, note the principal exports and 
imports, and see if any measures for the encouragement 
of trade are neccssarv. 

They should devote their esj)ecial attention to encour- 
aging any indigenous manufacture which may exist in 
their jurisdiction. 

Boiindanj pillars . — Tahsildars must be careful to note 
the condition of all boundary pillars in their jurisdic- 
tions, especially those on the borders of native estates. 

Miscellaneons . — Tahsildars on tour should note the 
condition of the following : — 

Sarais, encamping grounds, cemeteries, })iiJars of the 
great trigonometrical survey, &c., &c., and make any 
necessary reports as to their condition. They should 
also note the existence of anv mineral wealth, test the 
list of electors, &c., and generally kecj) their eyes open to 
observe any matter which may ap[)ear worthy of notice. 


Skction VI . — Oj the general demeanour of a Tahsildar 
towards his subordinates and towards the public. 

The general treatment of, and demeanour towards, both 
subordinates and the public is such an important part^of 
a Tahsildar’s duties, that special prominence is given to 
the subject in a separate Section. Proof of real ability 
and special fitness for his post is given when an officer 
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c«nii combine the opposite qualities of strictness in disci- 
pline and patient forbearance, an inflexible determination 
to countenance no dereliction of duty, and at the same 
time a sympathetic desire to assist a (‘ielinquent i£ possible 
to reform : the qualities, in fact, which make a man loved 
and feared at the same time. 

A Tfilisildar must strive to ensure tlie prompt recogni- 
tion .of good conduct on the part of those of his subor- 
dinates who spontaneously behave well, the reform of 
those bad ones who are capable of reform, and the ruth- 
less punishment and dismissal of the incorrigible. 

The feelings and wishes of subordinates should be con- 
sulted a^ far as possible, without j)rejudicing the interests 
of the public service. 

In his conduct and demeanour towards the people, the 
same principles, mutalis mutandis^ should guide the 
action of a Tahsildar. He should strive to cultivate a 
dual personalitj", as an ofliccr uncompromising in his 
determination to have the orders of Government obeyed, 
and yet a friend who can explain the reason of those 
orders, and shew how their observance can be freed from 
irksomeness. 

He should know every corner of his Tahsil, and the 
character of every individual of power or position minute- 
ly and thoroughly, and be always enquiring about every 
thing, so tha.t if particular enquiries are necessary, 
sUfSpicion may not be aroused by a new practice. On 
moving about his Tahsil (every village of wiiicli he 
should thoroughh’^ know) tlie Tahsildar should be met 
by a detachment of the respectable people of the village, 
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including representatives of every class, who should ac- 
company him to tlic next village, one person only at a 
time being with him, as described in atiother place, Com- 
j)laints. should iiot> be invited, but if made, should be 
enquired into without the complaining person know- 
imr that this is being done. He should geuerallv be 
referred to the regular Courts for redress. On no ac- 
count should the Talisildar ever let it be known from 
whom he has derived any particular piece of information, 
and of course he must never call upon atty person to 
come forward and state in public what he has said is 
private, unless he is perfectly willing to do so. 


Cn APT Ell 10 


KuJiiv AMINS on Distraint Officers. 


Tlie duties of a Kurkaniin are avS ibllows : — 

1. The conduct of proceedings in di.stress for 

rent, 

2. Execution of decrees of Court. 

3. Sale of tlie property of criminal offenders. 

4. Sale of moveable property for arrears of land- 

revenue. 

5. Ejectment of tenants, and their rc-instate- 

ment. 

0. Division of grain where rents ai;e paid in kind. 
7. Appraisement of property, the value of which 
is disputed. 

It is incumbent upon all Kurkamins to enter in the 
appropriate register all applications and orders as soon as 
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received. Should the applications present trilling irregu- 
larities, which may nevertheless prejudice the future con- 
duct of the case, the Kurkamin may, of his own motion, 
point out the defect, and liave it remedied by the applicant, 
but in the case of serious irregularities, he should report 
the matter to the Tahsildar for orders. Cases should be 
proceeded with as far as possible in order of application, 
and receipts should be given to all applicants. 

The Kurkamin should keep a diary, showing clearly the 
work performed by him on eacli day, the place at which 
lie performed it, and the money received by him. 

Procedure preliminary to Sale. 

The apj)licant or decree- holder should be required* to 
give in a list of the pro[)erty which he wishes to have 
sold, which should Itc tested and com])ared with what is 
actually found at the spot. Care must be taken to see 
that property exempted by law is not proposed for sale. 
Care must also be taken that property under attachment 
is not tampered with by the owner or any other person. 
The nature of the precautions to be taken will vary, of * 
course, in every case : certain articles may require to be 
measured, others to be weighed, and in some instances 
watchers may have to be appointed. When cattle are 
attached, they should be made over, if possible, to the 
owner, or to some other trustworthy person^ so as*to avoid 
unnecessary expense. 

Sale. 

Care must be taken lhat the expenses of sale are reduced 
to a minimum, and that it takes place under circumstances 
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such that the best possible price can be obtained for the 
articles sold. Such portions or lots of tlie property only 
should be sold as seem necessary to satisfy the claim witli 
costs. 

Suggestions for Inspection of Kurkamiris ivork. 

1. Are the registers properly kept up, and are all 
applications and orders entered as soon as received, and 
are they disposed of in order of date ? 

2. Are receipts given for all ap[)licatioDo and fees 
paid ? 

3. Is the proper period of grace given in all cases ? 

4. What is the date of the oldest case, and> has un- 
necessary delay taken place in the disposal of any ? 

5. Has the Kiirkainin ever allowed property exempted 
by law to be attaclied ? 

6. Have unnecessary expenses been allowed in any 
cases ? 

7. Has any property been sold much under its proper 
value ? 

‘ 8. Is the expenditure within the receipts ? 

9. If the expenditure is very mucli less than tlie 
receipts, does the state of the work call for the appoint- 
ment of extra Kurkainins ? 


ClIAPTEIl 11 

Other Officials with Sfecial Duties. 

In the present Chapter a few words will be devoted to 
the officials whose special duties have not yet been dc- 
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scribed. The duties of tlie following officials have been 
noticed in the Chapters opposite their names : — 


Departmental Clerks ... 

Chapter 1. 

Record - keepers , Weeder s 


and Record Lifters ... 

„ 5. 

N azir 


Siahanavis and Wasil- 


bak inavis 

„ 8 . 

Octroi Clerks 

on 

„ 


The following still remain for notice : — Revenue and 
Judicial Superintendents, Daftris, Jamadars (or head mes- 
sengers) and Pound Clerks. 

Eevetme Superintendent. 

The Revenue Superintendent is, as his Jiame implies, 
the principal assistant to the District Officer in the Re- 
venue Department. He should not be allowed to degen- 
erate into a Peshkar, but should be kept to his proper 
work of superintendence of the work of all other revenue 
officials. lie should satisfy himself tliat all departmental 

« 

clerks are keeping up their registers properly and de- 
positing all completed records promptly : in the case of 
those attached to particular Courts, however, the Peshkar 
is the proper person to do this. Similar remarks apply 
to the Judicial Superintendent, only that that official is 
usually obliged to do a good deal of reader’s work. But 
it igs a good plan to keep both Superintendents to the work 
of supervision, and to employ various officials in bring- 
ing up particular papers for orders. By this means the 
District Officer will become acquainted with the character 
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and capabilities of the entire staff, and besides ^tiin a more 
personal grasp of the administration than will be the 
case if he always works through the same subordi- 
nate. 

When purely lormal papers have to be read, about five 
or six officials sliould be employed in the work at the 
same time, each reading in turn wliile the others are writ- 
ino- the orders given them. This will prove a great 
saving of time. Important papers, or those requiring the 
presence of any particular individual, should be reserved 
for a leisure moment. U rgent papers, it is assumed, are 
disposed of daily. In this connection it may be as well to 
observe that as most District Officers reserve special days 
for original and appellate judicial work, so it is highly 
advisable to have a set day for miscellaneous work. In 
that case, Tahsildars and others forwarding reports on 
miscellaneous matters connected with individuals, can 
direct them to be present at the next miscellaneous day, 
if they wish to have their cases brought up in their 
presence. For instance, if the miscellaneous day were 
Thursday, a Tahsildar forwarding a miscellaneous case on 
Wednesday, would direct the i)arties interested to present 
themselves at head-quarters on the Thursday week, as 
by that time the papers could reach and be put up for 

orders. 


mris. 


The duties of Daftris or stationery superintendents can 
be gathered from the name. They have to see that the 
various Courts and offices are properly supplied with pens, 
ink, and other office necessaries. When daftris are employ- 
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ed upon book-binding work, tlieir charges have to be care- 
fully cliecked and supervivsed, 

Jamadars, 

The duties of Jamadars are, principal]}?’, to colitrol tlie 
messengers and record the duties on which they are de- 
puted. They are also employed on the collection of sup- 
plies and other miscellaneous duties of the Tahsil. 

Pound Clerks, 

The duties of a Pound Clerk are very simple. He havS 
to give a receipt to the person who brings any animal 
to the pound and another to the person who pays the 
fine and '^releases it. He should record on each coun- 
terfoil of the fine register tlie total of his receipts up to 
date. Tins will be a valuable check on any tampering 
witli tlie accounts. There should always be a jjlentiful 
supply of good fodder in the pound, and a strong vessel 
full of sweet water for drinking. Cattle should be sold 
at the Tahsil, the wages of an attendant being realized 
from the sale- proceeds ; skins of dead animals can be sold 
at the pound itself. The clerk should not allow the 
cattle attendant to feed the animals in the pound with- 
out supervision, but should liave them fed before him. 
Pounds ai'e easily established in large villages, if the pro- 
prietors will give a building for tlie purpose, and guar- 
antee any delicit in the clerk’s ])ay caused by failure of 
rec^iipts. There should be a pound within a miniinuin 
distance of (say) six miles from every village. The per- 
centage of cattle sold to cattle impounded should not rise 
above five or six. On the other hand, prices should show 
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a tendency to rise, and should not fall below an average of 
four or live rupees an animal. It is assumed, of course, 
that the directions laid down In the Act will be enforced 
upon cvci;y pound-keeper. Among these the most impor- 
tant is that enjoining proper notice of tlie sale of all im- 
})oundcd animals. It is inadvisable to place pounds in 
absolute charge of the police, but every pound should be 
under the su])ervision of a superior ofliccr of the force. 


PART lY. 


SPECIAL RRANCHES OF DISTRICT WORK. 


Preliminary. 


Those portions of tlie work of a District Office which 
admit of classification according to the departments in 
which, or the officials by wliom, they have to be performed, 
having been descrilied, we proceed to consider those 
branches of work which do not admit of such classilica- 
tion, and can be treated only according to subject. The 
arrangement adhered to in tins part will be an alphabeti- 
cal one, which seems, on the Avhole, preferable to any other, 
and is certainly the handiest for reference. 


C HARTER 12 . 


A 11 B o R 1 C U L T U R E . 


1 . — Introductory. 

# 

The importance of introducing some check to the e%^er- 
increasing t«ndency to denude the country of trees, will 

10 
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hardly be denied. Even those who fail to recognize the 
extreme economical impoi'tance of the larger flora, will 
appreciate the value of groves and avenues in a tropical 
country to cattle and travellers. Leaving for a subse- 
quent section the subject of groves and orchards, and pre- 
mising that all public buildings, camping grounds, &c., 
should be properly provided with trees, we proceed to 
consider the most common form of arboriculture coming 
under a. District Officer’s care, viz., the planting of avenues 
on road-sides. 

Independently of other advantages, the planting of trees 
on the sides of roads is most useful to the roads them- 
selves, binding the earthwork together, and checking 
the washing away of the road during the periodical rains. 
In order to utilise the grant for each district to the full, 
and prevent the money from being wasted, adherence 
to a few simple rules and constant supervision is ne- 
cessary. 

A detailed scheme extending over at least three vears 
should be prepared, showing exactly what roads want 
trees, and whether single or double rows are required. 
The approximate number of trees required to be planted 
should, of course, be shown, and the places where nurseries 
are wanted, the whole being arranged in order of urgency. 
In this, as in every other branch of tlie administration, it 
is very useful’ to have a special map of the district. Tlie 
‘‘‘Arboriculture Map ” would, of course, show at a glance 
what roads were wooded and what still remained unpro- 
vided with trees ; and might also show the work done in 
each year. • 
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The budget allotment should be distributed over each 
of the Tahsils and each of the heads of expenditure, such 
as the following — (1) establishment, (2) formation of nur- 
series, (3) purchase of seeds and plants, (4) digging of 
holes, (5) purchase of pots, (6) protection, (7) irrigation, 
(8) reclamation of waste land, (9) lopping and felling, 
(10) miscellaneous. 

A farther distribution over each month of the year 
should also be made, so that no money may be allcwed to 
lapse, and also that any excess of expenditure over allot- 
ment may be noted and corrected either by curtailing 
operations, or application in time for the savings (jf other 
districts. A district which is really doing good w'ork 
in this department, may greatly extend its operations 
by being on. the look-out for saving's and additional 
allotments. 


2. — Nurseries. 

A well, canal, river or tank must be handy to the place 
selected for a nursery. It should be open to the east- so 
tliat the young trees may get the morning sun, but pro- 
tected by shade from the midday sun. The nursery site 
should be dug up all over to tlie depth of one foot, and 
manured with decayed leaves. The decayed leaves should 
be stored in*a hole in March and some earth thrown on 
them. Tlie soil of a nursery should not be too cla3my,^ 
a fair amount of sand being required : an impermeable 
sub-soil should also be avoided. Nurseries should be 
established at every few miles along the road which it 
is desired to plant with trees. 
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3 . — Operations pi'eliminary to Sorclvy and Planting. 

At the places where trees are to be planted holes should 
previously bo dug for tlicir reception. The holes should 
not be less than 30 or more than 60 feet apart for ordi- 
nary trees, though for fig trees, tamarinds, &c., more space 
may be required. Tlie best time for digging holes is in 
Marcli, so that the sub-soil may be well exposed to the 
sun ; but it can be done, of course, at any otlier season. 
ITie liolec when dug should be filled up witli dead leaves, 
and when the trees are to be planted, the leaves should be 
■cleared out from the centre, and some soft earth supplied 
to plant the tree in. 

4 . — Soicinrj and Planting. 

Sowing and planting cuttings may be carried out in situ, 
but the preferable method is by means of nurseries, as 
there is more opportunity for selection. Cuttings produce, 
as a rule, less hardy plants than seeds, but it is some- 
times advisable to produce in this wa}'. A one or two 
years old bough sliould be taken, and it should be cut in 
the spring months before the bursting of the buds, ?.c., in 
January or February, or else at the commencement of the 
rains. The stalk of the cutting should be from half a foot 
to two feet long, and should contain two uninjured buds> 
one bud will be buried in the earth, and the other remain 
on the outside. Seeds should be collected only when 
ripe, and from full grown, well formed, and sound trees. 
Seeds should be collected on dry days, and when gathered 
should be spread out to dry in the shade. They must 
always be kept dry. The seed of trees whose fruit contains 
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a kernel, sliould be sown at the season of maturity. The 
seed of otlier trees at the seasons named below : — 

Peepul (Ficus Religiosa), April. 

Ninj {Meha Indica)^ end of August. 

Per {Zizi/phus ,Jujaba\ Tul}^. 

^[ang'o {Mangifera Indica), July. 

Shislium ( Da'bcrgia Siosa)^ March. 

Ihibul (Aracbt Arabica)^ 31a rch and duly. 

Jamun (Eugenia, Jarnf/otana) 

Mahua (Ba^sia Ijatijviia) 

Tut or Miilbeny (Moras Alba,) 

Katahal or ^Iack (Artocuirpus TntegrifoUa) ] 

■W 

It^inay be mcnti<}iu:*d here tliat the best trees to propagate 
are the niarigo, jainun, jack, and maliua, which are useful 
for food, the sisluiui and babul f>r wood, .‘\nd the tigs (bargad, 
pipal, g'ular an^l j>akar) for sha<le a-nd beauty. Tamarinds 
form the linest avenues, but they aie very slow in growing. 

Tiie ordinary rules as to transplanting, tliiuuing out, 
jirotection from frost and sun, &c., are known to every 
intelligent gardener, and it is not necessary to enlarge on 
them. Seeds can be grown in pots as in the open, but 
all but the strongest plants should be destroyed. Seed- 
lings sown in the ground can be removed to pots, if found 
worthy of presr-rvation. 

The BoiJ used in the pots should be well manunxL 
Stable manure two years old, mixed with decayed leaves, 


is good. 


5 . — Tra nsplanti y ig. 

The season for transplanting is in the rains, although 
it can sometimes be successfully done in the cold season. 
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A two or tbi*ee year old tree slioiild visually be selected 
for transplanting, but only liealthy plants sbould be taken, 
of whicli the following are the signs : — In the earl}^ sum- 
mer the bark should be clear and not scalv, and dhe under 
bark a healthy, transparent green, and full of sap. Care 
should be taken that earth adheres to the roots: a mixture 
of moistened cowdung and earth may be pressed round 
them when this is not the case. The older the sapling 
is, the more chance there will be of rearing it, and the 
less will be the expense of watering nnd protection. 


(). — Protection. 

All young trees require protection until they arc so grown 
up that the leaves are out of reach of goats mid other ene- 
mies. The following are the ordinary methods of protec- 
tion : — First, and on the whole most elective, with a 
minimum of cost, is a fence of babul brancl;es stuck into 
the earth and retained in a circular Ibrm round the young 
trees by strong bands. Secondly, a fence ot‘ prickly pear 
or other thorny busli, sown or planted round the young 
tree. Thirdly, a solid lattice- wall of bricks right round 
the tree lioles, but this is very expensive, although it is so 
strong as to require but very little repairs. Fcurtlily, mud 
walls round the tree, but this method is injurious to the 
growth of trees by preventing the free circulation of air 
unless vent holes arc made in the wall. Fifthly, a wattle 
fei>ce formed by interlacing’ long flexible branches of trees 
round stout upright .ones buried in the ground. Sixthly, 
moveable basket guards. And seventhly, triangular wooden 
palings, to which may be added, eighthl}’, the wall and 
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moat system of protection. If protection from frost is re- 
quired, it is usually done by enveloping the whole tree 
with a covering of grass. 

Two cautions are necessary in regard to protection : — 
First, care must be taken that the fences do not choke the 
young trees, but are eased off as the plant increases in size. 
Secondly, that all trees showing a tendency to grow up 
crooked are sii])ported by u])rights drix en into tlie ground. 

Constant vigilance is required to prevent injury to the 
fences. The most efficient method of supervision is to 
make over every tree to some official — to an intelligent 
clujprasi, if no other is available. Of course it is undcr- 
stocy:! that there must be a mali in charge of every tree. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the malis and offi- 
cials in charge of trees must report all cases of damage 
to them, howe^^er slight, with the names of persons respon- 
sible for the damage, if they can bo ascertained. If seri- 
ous damage is wilfully done or trifling damage repeatedly 
done by any person, he should usually be prosecuted in a 
^criminal court. 

The following descriptions of damage may be described 
as serious : — So harming tlie young trees as to cause them 
to wither or to be in danger of withering ; cutting offi 
any large branch or felling a whole tree ; pushing away 
the fences, pulling up the watering vessels or emptying 
them, and injuring the roots of a tree. 


From the time of planting, trees must be watered on 
the spot for two or three years. There arc three methods 
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of watering’ them : first, by ineaiis of eartliemvare pots 
made of sand mixed with earth in equal proportions : 
these should be covered with tar on one side, viz., the 
side which is to be away from thci tree : the pot should 
be buried a liand's breadth from the root of the tree, so 
that the neck of the pot may be level \rith the ground, 
and it must always be kept full of water. The second 
plan is to make a hole witli a knife at a liaiKTs breadth 
distance from the root of the tree, where the earth is low, 
about 14 fee’t deep : when tlie hole is made, sarpat or some 
other kind of coarse grass, which cannot easily decay, 
should be placed at its mouth ; and the hole should be 
tilled with water through a funnel. The third and ordi- 


nary method is to water from a (airt or tul> by means of 
a funnel : but this plan will be most advantageous when 
the lioles are made with a [)illar of t^arth in the middle, 
surrounded by several altejaiate layei'S of leaves and earth. 
In Janu.ary and February watering should be done once a 
Aveek ; in March every live days ; in April, ]May and June 
twice a Avcck; in October and Xovember twice a month ; 
and in the month of December three tinu‘s. In watering 
care should be taken to Avater the roots and not the ])ark 
of the tree. 


8 . — Loppi/itj and FcJlhnp 


It is necessary to trim the boughs of trees 1 ) Avhen 
their a])pearanae is unsightly ; (2) Avhen they obstruct 
tratlic ; (3) Avhen tliey interfere with the proper growth of 
the tree. The proper season for lopping is in February or 
at the end of the rains, and the best instrument Avith 
Avhich to perform the Avork is a saAv. It is sometimes 
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advisable to touch the wound with tnr to prevent rottinii;. 
When it is decided to cut down a tree it may eitlier be 
sold as it stands, or the wood may be stored or sold after 
cuttinsf. Jn all cases the cubic measurement or weioht of 
wood should be approximately given, with the market 
value of the particidar kind of wood, Avhen tlie price 
obtained is reported for sanction. The oflicer in charge 
of arboriculture should clieck the sale operations carefully, 
as a good deal of fraud probably takes place. 


0 . — Formation of Groves and Orchards. 

Groves . — (Iroves should be planted either Avhere there is 
a AvclJ already, or v here one can be easily constructed, or 
on the bank of a river, tank or canal. Land owners and 
others should ho stimulated to plant groves and scattered 
trees. The area under i>'roves sliould increase ratlier tlian 

i.i 

decrease, (i roves sliould be planted at all places when* 
travellers halt. 

Orchards . — « Fruit trees arc best grown in orchards as they 
axe more easily tended wlien tlius grouped. Small jiatches 
of laud may, however, be thus cultivated where irrluation 
facilities exist. Tlie sea.son f>r trans})lanting \< in the 
rains, or during tlie first six Avecks of tlie uoav (calendar) 
year. A minimum space of 12 feet is necessary lietwoea 
each tree, and from 25 to 50 feet may be required. Water 
should be given regularly and cvenl}^, but scantily when 
fruit is ripening. The roots of all trees should be o[)er.ed 
out in the cold searson, and good soU supplied to them. 
All superfluous branches should be pruned away, as 
well as those Avhich obstruct the passage of light and air. 
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The proper time for pruning is at the end of the cold 
season. 

10 . — Reclaniation of Waste Land. 

There is probably a good deal to be done in the way 
of waste land reclamation in planting bamboos and the 
dhaka (Butea frondosa). The latter is said to have the 
property of encouraging the growtli of most valuable 
grass. But the usual metliod is by planting babul trees. 
This may. be done by digging trenches and holes, and 
replacing the sterile soil with some good earth, or by 
ploughing the land deep, and sowing babul seeds as soon 
as soft earth is reached : the season for these operations is 
the beginning of the rains. 

Another plan is to plant babul slioots in the month 
of February. 

1 1 . — Miscellaneous. 

It is advisal)le, certainly in some parts of roads, to have 
avenues formed of tlie same kind of tree. It seems 
scarcely necessary to remark that only so many new trees 
sliould be planted as can be ade^piately protected and 
watered. 

Dillercnt methods of arboricultural operations should 
be tried, so as to discover whicli are most useful for the 
district. Any person having a practical knowledge of 
the subject should be asked to give the benefit of his 
experience. 

All sales of fruit and other produce should be adver- 
tised a sufficient time before the sale takes place, so a& 
to ensure adequate prices being realized. 
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This chapter may be conveniently closed by a — 

Short calendar of arhoricidtaral operations. 

April, May and J une : — Sow seeds of trees as per list. 
Irrigate nurseries and young trees on roads. Transplant 
and put shades over seedlings in nurseries, and also over 
delicate young plants. 

July, August and Septejmeer : — Sow seeds as per list : 
as soon as rains break, commence sowing in unirrigated 
lands and transplanting. Plant out cuttings ; •make cut- 
tings as per list. Weed and irrigate during breaks in rains. 

October, Xovember and December : — Sow seeds as per 
list. ^ Clear out and prepare ground for new nurseries as 
soon as rains are over. Protect from frost. Continue 
digging of holes for trees. Fill up gaps in avenues. 
I^rune and fell. 

January, February and March : — Sow seeds as per 
list. Manure nurseries for April sowings. Prune and 
fell. Plant out large trees. Make cuttings of trees like the 
tigs which do not grow easily from seeds. Commence 
irrigation if necessary. 

The following suggestions for testing the arboricultural 
work of an}' district will form a convenient recapitulation 
of the subject : — 

1. Are oil roads, camping grounds, public buildings, 
&c., properly provided with trees ? 

Have gaps in avenues been filled up ? 

3. Is the budget allotment utilized to the full, and are 
savings from other districts asked for ? 

4. Are nurseries established wherever rec[uirGd ? 
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5 Are trees in nurseries given away if they cannot he 
sold, or are nurseries clicked with useless plants ? 

6. Is there a proper proportion between the number 
of trees which can be looked after and those which are 
transplanted and jirodnced ? 

7. Are the proper times for sow'ing and planting the 
seeds and cuttings of all trees understood ? 

8. Arc useless trees good for neitiier sliade, fruit, nor 
'wood produced ? 

9. Are any trees sown in ])ots ? 

10. Wliat proportion of the trans[)lantings ha\'c been 
successful ? 

11. Odiat method of protection has been found most 
efficient ? 

12. Arc young trees choked by their protection fences 
or by ^^'eeds ? 

16. Are all weak an<l crookisl trees sn]iported ? 

14. What steps arc taken to punish injury to Govern- 
ment trees V 

15. AMiat method of watering has been found most 
efficient ? 


16. Wliat is the district cost of rearing each tree, and 
how does it compare with that obtaining in other districts ? 

17. In what item is there the most remarkable ditfer- 
cncc ? 


18. Are aU trees propei'Iy primed ? 

19. lias a proper price been obtained for wood sold ? 

20. Is the area under groves and orchards increasing ? 

21. Have trees oilier than the figs been reared suc- 
cessfully from cuttings ? 
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CllArTER 13 . 

The Arms Act. 

The object to be aimed at in working this statute is two- 
fold, to deprive no one of the legitiinate use of arms as a 
means of protection, sport, or even display ; but at the 
same time to i^revent an undue acciimulation of weapons 
in any district, or their possession by persons of doubtful 
character. It is, of course, the aim of .all admin is tj'ation 
to attain the political objects desired witli a minimum of 
friction and irksomeness to tlic |)eoplo ; and this is more 
specially the case in working statutes like the one under 
consideration, which bring into tlic categany of ollcnces 
acts which arc not rm/a per sc. It follows tliat the Arms 
Act should not be too rigorously construed or enforced. 

Exemptions. 

Tliat exemptions should be freely granted folIo^^'s as a 
corollary from what has [ireceded. It may be laid down 
as an axiom tliat wlierever persons of sufhciently high 
character and position, and whose loyalty is undoubted, are 
found, they should be exempted from the provisions of the 
Act, whether their numbers be many or few. 

Lieenses. 

AVe proceed to consider tlie various purposes for which 
arms may he desired, and the circumstances under wliich 
they should be granted or refused. It is premised that 
in all cases the reci^^ient should be of good character and 
approved loyalty. 

— Arms may be desired for the protection of crops. 
They should in this case be freely granted, and it may 
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sometimes be advisable even to I’elax the rule as to charac- 
ter. It may be a lesser evil for a person of doubtful charac- 
ter to 2^ossess arms, than for crops to be destroyed •, each 
case, of course, must be decided on its own merits. The 
only 2)oint that has iisually to be decided, is whether 
croj^s will really be protected by the grant of licenses. 
Attempts, of course, will be made to deceiv'e a District 
Oflicer in this respect, as in every other, and the enquiry 
must be conducted by a responsible and trustworthy offi- 
cer, who should ordinarily be the Tahsildar in person. 
If he moves about his Tahsil as he ought to do, the 
Tahsildar will have abundant opi)ortunities of acquiring 
2)ersonal knowledge as to these cases. 

%id . — Arms may be desired for the [protection of pro- 
[perty. In this case the only point to be determined is the 
following : — 

Is the [property for which protection is desired so large 
or so peculiarly situated as to lie outside the sphere of 
operation of the ordinary police ? If there is great likeli- 
hood of plunder of the property without special measures 
for its protection, it may be advisable, as in the case of 
crops, to relax the rule as to character. 

It is usually advisable to grant licenses freely in all cases 
of marriage and other processions, or what may be called 
processional journeys, as on them every one usually wears 
such ornaments as he or she possesses, and such opportu- 
nities present unusual temptations to the marauder. 

?>r(L — Arms may be desired for the purposes of sport. Or 
4 ^/^. — For that of display. In both these cases the prin- 
ciples to be observed are the same. The only point to be 
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determined is, wlictlier tlie applicant is entitled, on account 
-of his character and position, to the indulgence he desires. 


Count rsignatare of Licenses. 

It is generally the case that persons licensed to possess 
arms in their district of residence, and wanting to carry 
them beyond its limits, apply for a travelling license. 
But in all j)robability they have to make some vexatious 
payments to the petty oflicials through whom the licenses 
are granted. If this process has to be constantly repeated, 
it may become a most serious nuisance. In all cases, 
therefore, in which licensees are constantly in the habit of 
visiting other districts, and have the Stauie reasons for de- 
siring a license in tliose districts as in their own, there 
seems no reason to refuse them tlie countersignature of 
the officer whose permission is necessary for them to carry 
arms without territorial restriction. 


A^Iisc€Uaneolls. 

In all sporting licenses a condition as to a close season 
should be inserted. 

AVeapons are constantly seized by the Police for techni- 
cal breaclies of the Arms Act. If it turns out tliat there 
was no deliberate intention to transgress tJie law, the wea- 
pons should be detained, until the law has been complied 
with, and then given back to the owner. If, however, a 
deliberate intention to violate the law appears^ the weapon.s 
should be confiscated. 

A number of licenses usually remain in a district witli- 
out weapons having been purchased under them. These 
should be withdrawn after the lapse of a reasonable time. 
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The armoury or other place where old and confiscated 
weapons are kept, should be inspected fi'om time to time, 
a price set on serviceable articles, and the articles sold to 
license-holders. Unserviceable weapons should be broken 
up, and the pieces sold as old iron. 

Shops for the sale of fireworks should be estaidished at 
all places whcTC a reasonable demand exists. 


Inspections. 

All shops ricensed under the Arms Act slioidd be in- 
spected and rej:>orted on by the District Su|)crintendent of 
Police or by an Inspector at least once a year. The object 
of inspection is to check any unauthorised or secret sale 
of articles used as, or required for, weapons of offence. 

For t!ie pur|)Ose of decidini>^ whether there is anything 
abnormal in the administration, the figures of incidence 
per tliousand of tlie popidation may be compared witli the 
provincial average under the following heads : — Xumber 
of arms "licenses— countersigned licenses under each of 
the different headings — number of c.xemptions. 


ClIAPTETl 14 . 

CaMI’ WoIUv. 

At the risk of repetition it seems advisable to collect 
in the presenf chaj)ter tlie main points to be remembered 
% officers in camp. The following is a list of the sub- 
jects which usually engage attention : — 

1 . Enquiries into the condition of stamp administra- 
tion. 
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2. Enquiries into tlie condition of excise administra- 
tion. 

3. Tiiorongli teeing of tbe work of Patwaris and 
Kanungos^ 

4. Thorough scrutiny and revision of the income-tax 
lists. 


5. Thorough scrutiny and clieck of the work done by 
means of advances under tlie Land Improvement aiid 
Agricultural Loans Acts, and pro[)osals for new works. 

(). The encouragement of vaccination. 


7. The examination of schools. 

• 

8. Enquiries into tlie general conduct of subordinates 
in Revenue, l\:>lice, and other departments. 

1). En([uirie>s into the fairness of tiic assessment in 
Act XX towns, their financial condition, and the objects 
on which balances could be most usefully expended. 

10. inquiries into tlie condition of roads, ferries, and 
other com m u nicati on s . 

11. Enquiries into the condition of cattle -pounds, 
observation of the law by clerks, the facilities for feed 
and watering, and the necessity for new pounds. 

12. Enquiries into the conduct of persons holding 
gun licenses, and the necessity for the grant of new 
ones. 


13. Enquiries as to whether crime is faithfully re- 
ported. 

14. Enquiries into the observance of the conditions o/ 
revenue -free grants. 

15. Enquiries into the condition of arboriculture in 

the district and the observance of the rules as to groves. 

ll" 
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16. Enquiries into the condition of Nazul lands, and 
etlier Goveriunent properties. 

17. Enquiries into tlje existence of dangerous crimi- 
nals and other l)ad cliaracters. 

18. Enquiries into the condition of all Governinent 
buildings, and the necessity for re])airs, renewals, or en- 
largements. 

11). Inspection of record rooms. 

20. ln8j)ection of criminal courts. 

21. Sanitation of villae'es. 

22. Tlie check of vital statistics. 

23. Estimates of the past and coming harvest. 

21. Enquiries into the origin, causes, and cure of cattle 
disease. 

25. Enquiries into the general economical condition 
of the country and people. 

26. Enquiries into the popularity of European medi- 
cine, and tlie needs of the district from a medical point 
of view. 

27. The condition of boundaiy pillars^ and those of 
the great trigonometrical survey. 

28. Tlie existence of trades and manufactures, and 

/ 

the possibility of giving an impulse to them. 

21). The existence ot j)roper markets for country pro- 
duce, and the possibility of creating new ones. 

30. Agricultural im])rovements. 

31. Cattle and horse breediim\ 

O 

32. Statistics as to the real .selling price of landed 
pro[)erty. 

33. The condition of ancient buildiii<».s. 
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31. EiKjnirles into the financial condition of all estates 
paying revenue to Government. 

35. Enquiry int« the condition of all Court of Wards 


estates. 


36. Enq'uiry into the allocation of the Police. 

37. Revision of the list of works proposed for famine 


It will he observed tliat the inspection of Tahsils has 
been omitt(‘d from the above list. This work should be 
done befor(‘ or after the cam[)ing season. It is- useful to 
inspect IVili.sils before the usual cold weather tour begins, 
in order to see what directions arc required as to adminis- 
tration ; a Tier it is over, in order to see whethei* those 
directions liave been carried out. As a rule, the few short 
months available for work under canvas sliould not be 
wasted in inspecting Tahsils, wliicli usually have bunga- 
lows liandv to tliem, making tlieir ijispcchoii possible 
when it is too hot for oixlinarv camping. 

It is obvious that only a. small portion of the above- 
mentioned sulqccts can be taken up in <>iie season, and 
cafe sliouid be taken not tu sacrifice depth to surface : 
but the list may be useful a,s sliowing how very much 
there always is to be done in canq), and it is, of course, 
by no means exhaustive. It would be as well for ('.acli 

ollicer to choose those subjects which interest him, and 

* 

do them as thoroughly as possible, rather ^than fritter 
away time and effoi't over too large a number. It iniist^ 
however, be remembered that a great number of subjects 
can be enquired into on the march,* and in other ways 
without interfering with the conduct of any particular 
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investigation whicli is being carried on. It need scarcely 
be added that every officer sbould dispose of on tlie spot, 
as far as possible, the cases of partition, summary settle- 
ment and security for good beliaviouf, appertaining to his 
jurisdiction. In fact, all complicated cases of whatever 
description arc far better disposed of on the spot in the 
cold weather. A few remarks are necessary by Avay of 
suggestion as to the conduct of the various branches of 
work noted in the list. 


1 . — -Stanip Adininistration. 

1. Do the public at large and particularly the mercan- 
tile community know and understand the law ? 

2. Are there facilities for vend in all places where a 


demand exists ? 

All record rooms and courts should be inspected in 
the interests of the stamp administration and the results 
forwarded to the officer in charge of stam[)s for insertion 
in the Stamp note-book. 


2 . — Eweiise. 

1. What is the cost of production, selling price, and 
profit on sale of every excisable article ? 

2. Is the consum[)tion of each article on the increase 
or decrease ; and if so, why ? 

?>. What are the moral and sanitary results of the con- 
sumption obeach article ? 

, 4. What are the estimated profits of the various shops 
or contracts ? 

5. Is there any smuggling ; and, if so, how could it be 
checked ? 
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(). Are any changes in the administration called for 
in the interests of morality, the public revenues, or the 
consumer? 

The rcs^ults of all encpiiries should be communicated 
to tlie Excise officer for insertion, if important, in the 
Excise note-book. 


3 . — PaUcai is and Kanumjos. 


The inspecting officer sliould have the khasra in his 
hand, and the Patwari (with the map in his hand) in front 
of him. On the officer's stcp])ing into or pointing o^xt 
a jmrticular held, the Patwari should at once call tlie 
number. The officer, tracing tlie numbei* in theJvhasra, 
should test the following entries — (1) Possession, (2) 
length of occupancy, (3) rent, (4) nature of crop, (5) irri- 


gation. Each of these should be counted as a separate 
entry, and returned as right or wrong. By compelling 
the Patwari to find out tli<^ number of the fields, it is 
known at once whether he understands his maps or not. 

Besides field Avork, which is, of course, the most im- 
])Ortant of all, a large amount of testing of the general 
Avork of Patwaris can be done in Court, Avhile other work 


is going on. It should also be ascertained on the spot 
if Patwaris promote good-will between landlords and 
tenants and explain to them, and endeavor to induce them 
to be conteift with, their legal rights. 


4 . — Incontc- tax. 

Results of encpiiries into this subject can never be 
other than tentative, but the comparison of results 5f 
various different methods of enquiry Avill give tolerably 
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correct facts. A co])y of the l^irgana Kegisrer |)repared 
by tlie Tahsiklars, the (‘iitrios in wliich have formed 
the basis of assessments, sliouhl accc'inpany each officer ; 
and the figures in reference to each assessee l^e tested to 
tht best of his abilitv. 

mJ 

A cornparisoii of results (htained under ilio following' 
method-s of enfjuiry ought certainly to give some general 
idea of the truth : — 

1 . The statement of the assessee modi tied accordiiio- 
to the estimate formed b}' the inquiring officer of his 
character, e.//., a very truthfid man may conceal ojilj?- half 
his income, but an ordinal’}^ Avitness tvill. seldom, even 
after the se\erest crossupiestioning, admit nr. nx* ‘than a 
quarter. Thi.s has to be modihed as clrcunistances re- 
quire. Some facts are not so easily concealed as otliers. 
For example, with all his neighbours standijjg round, a 
trader cannot much understate the amount of .any com- 
modity he sells, though he ]nay much overstate tlie pur- 
chasing price; all these things have to be taken into 
consideration before a liard-and-fast rule is a|)plied. 

2. The estimate of the assessee’s income recorded in 
the registers of former years. 

3. The Tahsildar’s estimate after local crujuiiy in the 
present year. 

4. The statements of the assesscc’s neighbours as to 
Lis income. 

5. The statements of the assessee’s friend;- checked by 

6. The statements of bis enemies. 

7. The estimate formed bx" the assessing officer of the 
assessee^s profits, after considering the expenses of his 
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trade, mid tlie difference between tbc cost of prodiietiou 
and sellino' price of tlie articles lie deals in. 

8. Estimated e}\])ensos of the assessce after d(HhictiiK»' 
those wliich are defrayed IVoui non-taxable profits, such as 
tliose from land. 

1). Proportional assessment of each assessce in reference 
to a person whose income is tliorori^'lily well known : in 
order to (‘lucidate tliis latter metluxl of erupiiry a few 
observations are necessary. It will always be well to 
assemble the respectable persons residing' In any village 
visited by the investigating oflic'er. Tliey should be seated 
in a sort of iianchav^et a.ud the olnects of Government in 

I. 0 

impcj^ing the tax explained to them, and their assistance 
invoked in obtaining a correct assessment. I'igures neces- 
sary for any of the methods of enrjuiry, noted above may 
be olitained in this way, but it is specially necessary for 
tlie last-mentioned ex pedient. The asscssi ng oilicer should 
have ready to his lips the names of one or two assessees 
whose profits he has acciirah-Jy ganged, and who are per- 
f^nnWy 1 viiown to the individuals assembled ; they should 
be asked what proportion the income of any person wliose 
case is under investigation bear.s to these known figures — 
they will reply (say) if A makes If annas, B makes 8 an- 
nas (half) or 24 annas (half as much again), and so on. 
In conclusion, a word is necessary as to tlu^ conduct of 
enquiries which have for their object the discovery of new 
assessees. Many of the remarks made aliove apply, but 
the great test of liability to assessmenEif? notoriety. Thus, 
if an officer has conducted a series of careful enquiries in 
a group of (say) 12 to 15 villages as to the general econo- 
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iiiical condition of tlie people, lie will be continually com- 
in<^ across a series of index lingers, so to speak, all point- 
ing to the same man. 'riuis a large nrypibcr of tenants will 
proclaim their indebtedness to tins one man, qr the fact 
that their grain is bought up by this one man, proving 
the extent of his dealings as a moneylender or corn factor. 
A similar method of enijuiry may also establish the fact 
of under-assessment, and (by a negative chain of reasoning) 
of over-assessment. These enquiries should, if possible, 
be made without letting the people know the drift of them, 
as tliat sets them at once upon concealment of the facts. 

Tlie local knowledge gained by the officer himself by 
enquiries such as these can be compared with that of, other 


persons whose, work takes them into the interior. TJius 
Police Officers, Sujiervisor Kanungos, Patwaris, School- 
masters, Yaccinators, tfcc., arc all likely to be possessed of 
valuable knowledge, and if they c.an be induced to jiart 
with it in an indirect veay, without knowing that they 
are being consulted, may render eery useful assistance 
indeed. All inquisitorial investigations should be avoided. 


5 . — Advances hy the State. 

The capabilities (»f each estate liave to be gauged, and 
tlie particular improvements most reipiired there decided 
upon. Naturally, works tending to improve the irrigation 
of estates ar?, most important and useful. When a com- 
pleted work is inspected, ivith tlie object of ascertaining 
wdiether the money advanced has been really spent upon 
the work or not, the [iresencc of some one acquainted wdth 
engineering should be secured. All enquiries made, and 
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facts ascertained as to the real cost of works, should be 
carefully recorded. 

\ {]. — Vaceination. 

\ 

i 

The number of cbildren born witlun the year, or ratlier 
within the last two years, should be discovered, and it 
should be ascertained if tliey have all been vaccinated or 
not, and, ii* not, wliy not. As a check on this method of 
enquiry, oflicers should know the avcrai^’e birth-rate per 
mille of the ])opulation for the province. Terhaps the 
Tuost important thing to be done in connection h itli vacci- 
nation is to test the number of successful operations. All 
vaccinators slioiild be directed to leave with the Claiiikidar 
^?)r Piwtwari of e\xn*y village where they oj)erat(*, a list, of 
persons vaccinated, giving name, age, caste and pai-entage. 
This list sliould be called for, tlie details; verilied, and tlie 
number of successful operations observed. All ollicers 
should, of course, take every opportunity of explaining the 
advantages of vaccination to tlie people, answering their 
olqections, stimulating the vaccinators to activity^ and 
Si^eing that tlicy do not take money for their services. 


7. — 7he Exandnatioii of Schools. 

Particular attention should be ])aid to the |)rogress 
of each school as tested by rapidity of i)romodon from one 
class to another. It should also be ascertained what pro- 
portion is borne by the number of boys iii. tln^ lowest 
class to the total roll number ; and if it is abnormaljy 
high, the master should be called upon fur an explanation. 
Unless the explanation is satisfactory, the master should 
be reported for punishment. Unless all the boys in the 
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lowest class wlio have been readiii<x more than two 
months know, at least, their letters and figures, and none 
liave been in the class more than a ^^ear, there is clearly 


something wrong. * 

It will be very usefid for inspecting oflicers to make 
the school-master teacli the class in their ])rcscnce, and 
find out if he is capable of intelligent teacliing. or whether 
lie makes his pupils learn like |)arrots. Endeavours may 
be also made to encourage moral teaching and physical 
training in village scliools. Parents should also be ques- 
tioned as to any objections they may liave to make to 
curriculum and school books. 

Eri(|uirics should also be made as to whethei* new 
schools are required. The test is, will the inhabitants 
give a house free.? See l^ducation. Chapter 18. 


8 . — Enquiries iniu the condacl of Snhordinates, 


These 


manner. 


cmpiiries slioidd. be conducted in an indirect 
One of the prinei]>al objects of going into camp 


is to bring officers into immediate contact witli the people. 
Tn riding from one camp to another, each officer should 
be accompanied by a dctacluncnt of intelligent residents of 
tlie village he has last left. The detachment should be 
kept at a little distance from the officer's horse, and each 
individual shoidd be allowed and encouraged to come for- 
ward and speak, for as long as he likes, without the possi- 
bility of being overheard by any human being. If this 
practice is continued for about a month, the character and 
conduct of all subordinates will be thoroughly known. 
It need hardly be stated that complaints should not be 
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encouraged. The utmost tact is required in permitting 
this sort of tree intercourse, so that vrliile tale-bearing is 
not allowed, Vvhat ^ going on beneath the surlace. of tilings 
may be kwown. The system may be condemned as espion- 
age, but without it, it is impossible to govern an Oriental 
country, 

ti, — Act XX Ihirns. 

It sliould be ascertained if the punches ’’ or assessors 
are really representative ; if they attempt to exempt tJie 
rich as a class from taxation, and it* the people are satistied 
with them. This latter [loint can only be ascertained 
satisfactorily bv the method descri])cd in tlui last^ section. 
It w^ll usually be m^cessary to make a house-to-liouse en- 
quiry into the assessment of at least a few streets, before 
it can be decided Avlietlier the wliole is ,‘iiitlsl*actorv or not. 

1.J 

If there is any money to spend, tlie inhabitants of tiie tow n, 
should be consulted as to its expenditure. The questions 
on municipad administration may be fcnind useful as a 
guhle to inspecting these town.s. — ^See i\runici]>aUtios, 
Chapter 25. 


10 . — Eriqn ivies into the condition of Uoads. Fcrrie^^ 
and other (\rninmnications. 


As upon every other subject, the people can gi\ e most 
useful information as to the condition of existing commu- 
nications and the necessity for new 01108 .“^ Sometimes 
new alignments will be wanted, sometimes a new road.« 

Ferries are generally most insiifiiciently cared for, the 
gradients arc a great deal too steep, and no pro[)er arrange- 
ments for crossing carts and cattle are made. Dcfici- 
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eiicies of this sort should be ascertained and reported. 
— See the following chapter (Coinmumcations). 

11. — Enquiries into the condition of Cattle-pounds, 

1. Is the proclamation required by law always made 
before cattle are sold? 

2. Is fodder always in stock ? 

0. Is there a trough always full of water for drinking ? 
4. Are totals given in the registers according to 

orders ? 

These and other questions should be asked about exist- 
ing pounds. The necessity for new pounds should also 
be watched. In theory tlicrc should be a pound within 
eight miles of every held. In starting a nev/ pound the 
inhabitants may be called upon to supply a house or shed 
and guarantee any deficiency in tlie poimd-keeper’s pay. 

12. — Workintj of the Arms Act. 

The following enquiries may be made : — 

1. Are liceuse-hoklers in thoroughly good repute ? . 

2. Are there any licenses which have not been used ? - 

3. Is tliere any damage to crops calling for the grant 
of new licenses ? 

13. — lleportinif of Crime. 

It is very useful to question children as to, crime com- 
mitted in their villages. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that old cases which are finished and lost si^ht 
of should be enquired into. In these no one has any 
interest in falsifying facts, and a most useful check is es- 
tablished on everybod 3 ^ . 
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14. — No remarks arc called for. 

1 b,— Arbor imltiirc , 

1. Arc all roads\properly wooded ; gaps filled up in 
avenues, &c. ? 

2. Are all trees properly protected, irrigated, and sup- 
ported ? 

3. Is revenue inijiosed upon all cut groves ? 

4. Are there any waste tracts which might be reclaimed? 

Id . — NazuL 

All items of income shoidd be tlioroughly checked, as 
probably a good deal of embezzlement takes place. 

1 7 . — Bad Characters'. 

Enquiries slioiild be made according to the method 
described under 8. Tlie results may be .checked, on visit- 
ing a police station, by cross-examining the entire staff 
on the subject. 

18. — No remarks arc called for. 

19 & 20. — These subjects arc fully treated of in the 
chapters on Record-rooms, Stamps, and Judicial AVork. 

2 1 . — Sanitation. 

The principal points to be attended to are the following: — 

1. That all wells are in proper repair, and protected 
from the infiltration of dirty water. 

2. That house drainage is received in nif^sonry recc])- 
tacles, and does not contaminate the soil. 

3. That refuse is collected in special places, away from 
the village site, and, if possible, deodorized with dry 
earth. 
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4. Tliat the offices of nature are not performed too 
near tlie village site. 

5. That pigs ai'e not kept inside tlie^village. 

It will be best to begin with the larger villages, which 
may reasonably bo expected to set an example to tlic 
others. All forcible measures must be avoided (as such 
means only defeat tlie object aimed at), and the work done 
by persoiuil influence through the leaders of tlie people. 
It should be noted that the supply of pure drinking water 
is much the most important desideratum, and the people 
might be induced, with advantage, to discontinue the use 
of some wells, and clean and repair the remainder really 
efficient;]y. 

22. — Vital Statistics. 

This subject assumes an importance which it would 
otherwise not pos'sess in connection with sanitation, for 
unless birth and death registration is reliable, we can 
never gauge the success or non-success of our sanitary 
measures. Vital statistics can easily be checked, when 
peo])le arc assembled for income-tax investigations, and if 
the object of enquiry can be concealed, the results are more 
likely to be trustworthy. It should be noted that birth 
statistics are usually the most unreliable of any, deaths 
for obvious reasons being much more faithfully report- 
ed. The old men and beldames of the villages will 
generally know the “ domestic occurrences ” of the past 
quarter. A very small scale of graduated lines should 
be resorted to for chaukidars who neglect this duty, 
and they should similarly be rewarded for performing it 
well. 
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23 . — Estimates of Produce. 

The characteristics of tlic various subdivisions of the 
district should be n^ted, and it should be decided how 
larcye are the tracts over wliich conditions are the same. 
After this the record of the actual outturn of the various 
crops is a mere matter of accurate observation and empiiry, 
A copy of the outturn map prepared by the sadar 
kanungo on tiie basis of tlie Talisildar’s maps should 
accompany each otlicer, in order tliat its accuracy may be 
tested. Itemarks somewlKit similar to those* recorded 
under income-tax a|)})ly to enquiries about outturn of pro- 
duce, /.r., allowances liave to be made for the varying’ vera- 
city of witnesses, who will all try to understate the yield 
of the crops. Jlegard should also be had, as above remark- 
ed, to the advantage of indirect enquiries, and to the un- 
wisdom of allowing people to see the drift of rjuestion- 


ino*. 

O 


24 . — Cattle Disease. 


If this subject is taken up, the causes and symptoms of 
the disease, tlie rate of mortality and treatment adopted, 
if any, should be noted. It may be specially ascertained 
wliether segregation is practised. 


25. — Coudlthm of the Country and People. 

The following matters maybe enumerated as subdivi- 
sions of this subject about which the collection of facts 
will be iiseful : — 

1. Condition of stocks. 

2. Rate of wages. 

3. Standard of comfort in living. 
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4. Markets for local produce, export and import. 

5. Communications in relation to trade. 

(). Manufactures. 

7. General indebtedness and the rate of interest. 

S. Loss of land by the ancient proprietary body. * 

J), The actual income and expenditure of the peasant, 

10. The actual outturn of crops. 

11. General relations between landlords and tenants. 

2 G . — European Aledicine. 

Testing the needs of the district from a medical point 
of view will, of course, include the inspection of branch 
dispensaries. 

1. Are the assistants in charge popular ? 

2. Do they treat the poor as carefully as the rich ? 

o. Are there no complaints of the paucity of medicines 
when wanted ? 

4. Is the grant under this head starved while all the 
money is spent upon establishments and buildings ? 

Tliese are matters on which the opinions of the people, 
given freely, will probably be extremely useful and inter- 
esting. It should be ascertained, too, whether every part 
of tlie district is within a reasonable distance (say eight 
miles) of efficient medical aid. 

27, 28, & 29 — Call for no remarks. 

30 . — Afiriciiltiiral Improvements. 

The most feasible items are (1) selection of seed, (2) in- 
troduction of superior kinds of produce, (3) irrigation 
works of all sorts, (4) simple machines, such as sugar 
mills. 
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31. — Cattle and horse breedimf. 

It should be ascertained if there are any localities speci- 
ally suited for stiul fairposes, and whether there are any 
persons willing to undertake the purchase or custody 
of stud animals. In tliis connection enquiries should be 
made as to the existence of proi^er grazing grounds for 
cattle generally. 

32. — Price of landed property. 

This can be ascertained by observing the prices fetched 
in transfers which are purel}^ voluntary, and where the 
seller has no particular desire to part. 

The remaining items call for no remarks. 


ClIAPTEK 15. 

Comm unications. 

A District Officer has to ask himself the following ques- 
tions in reference to communications : — 

1. Is all traffic in the district provided with proper 
channels along whicli to pass ? 

2. If not, what is wanted, new roads or new align- 
ments of existing roads ? 

3. Are all lines of traflic properly provided as to river 
crossings, watch and ward, convenient halting places for 
travellers, and, it may be added, trees ? 

4. Is the traffic on any road so great as tc make it 
advisable to raise its status ? 

5. Are all roads in proper repair ? 

A list should be made of all works necessary in connection 
with roads, giving a rough estimate of cost : the list should 

12 
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be arranged in order of urgency. The following suggestions 
as to the supervision of roads may be found useful ; — 

A. — First class or metalled roads, i.e., repaired loitJi 
kankar or nodtdar limestone. 

1. Before kankar is collected for repairs the quarries 
should be visited, and the quality of kankar approved 
by an experienced official. 

2. The kankar should be stacked on tlie standard plan 
at the places where it is required, so as not to obstruct 
traffic or drainage. If the standard plan of stacking is 
not adhered to, fraud will probably ensue. 

3. The kankar should be clean and hard, and broken 
to a uniform gauge of from one to two inches. No gravel 
or mud should be allowed. 

4. The metalling should be clearly aligned and pro- 
tected on either side by well rammed earth. 

5. If the kankar is good, very little else wull be required 
in consolidation. The whole must be evenly and firmly 
rammed into a slight slope of about one inch in three feet 
from the centre downward, so that the water may not lodge. 

0. Above all things, no large pieces of kankar or ridges 
should be allowed in the road, as these are fatal, some- 
times, to the surest-footed horses. 

7. During consolidation roads should be stopped, i.e., 
no traffic allowed to pass over them. 

B. — Second class or ttnnietalled {raised and bridged) 

roads. 

The maintenance of second class roads in a state of 
proper repair is a matter of considerable difficulty. The 
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allotment for the work, vsmall thougli it is, is constantly 
wasted through slack supervision or unintelligent ex- 
penditure. Tiie ino^it fatal mistake usually committed in 
regard to this matter, is in the time of year chosen for the 
work. Repairs to roads should begin as early as the first 
heavy fall of rain. Tlie object of repairs at this time 
sliould, however, be merely to render the road practicable 
for traffic. As regards the future, the only work to be 
done during tiie rains is to find out where tlie water lodges, 
and drain it off into the natural channel so as to prevent 
the road being cut away. 

(Ordinary repairs should commence as soon as the rains 
are over, or before they arc quite over. Each Talisildar 
sliould himself inspect his roads and decide what repairs 
liave to be done. The District Engineer may be asked to 
inspect the most important lines of traffic. If tlie work 
is done on the contract system, contracts sliould be given 
not for particular miles of a road, but lor spe(;i(ied works. 
The object in all sucli works is to make the roads high in 
the centre, and low at the sides ; so that tlie water may 
not lodge. Side drains sliould lie cut along the whole 
length of the road, with a proper slo}>e into existing drainage 
channels, so that all water may pass away. The earth from 
the drains should be rammed on to the centre of the road. 
It will be rarely necessary to take earth otherwise than 
from the drains, and if this is done, it should be under special 
orders. Holes should never be filled up with loose earth, 
but well rammed to the consistenev of the rest of the road. 

Where there are large pits caused by s*top]>age of water, 
they should bo fd led iq) with earth and well rammed, and 
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be kept a little higher tlian the surface of the road, in 
order to prevent the water from settling there again. The 
great point to remember is to cham^e the road from a 
concave form, which it too often assumes, into a convex one. 

All bridges must, of course, be properly protected by 
earthwork and metalling, so that carts may not injure 
the masonry. Drainage channels should cross roads at 
right-angles. With reference to irrigation channels cross- 


ing roads, the practice of unrestricted crossing should be 
prohibited, and cultivators ordered to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Talisildars before cutting them. The Lumber- 
dar of each village where cross channels may be required 
slioulA be <lirected, through the Supervisor Kamingo of the 
circle, to keep read}^ |)lanks sulficlently strong, and of the 
proper width, to bo put up on the cross channels. Or 
this may be done by earthenware or iron [)iping, the 
purchase of which is an easy wuiy of expending balances 
which must be utilized before the end of the linancial year. 


C. — Third and fourth class roads. 

The principles on which these roads should be repaired 
are the same as for others, but the amount of money 
available for the work is usually so small that very little 
can be done to improve tliem. 


I). — Ferries. 

The slopes should be eased so as to prevent the hard- 
ships caused to draught animals by too abrupt an ascent 
or descent Ferry contractors should be compelled to keep 
a proper platform and planked boats for the convenience 
of wheel traffic. The siindy portions of river crossings 
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should be overlaid with bushes, straw or grass, to prevent 
carts sticking in the sand. 

Mlscel I ancons. 

It is not* necessary to spend money on parts of a road 
wliicli do not require repairs, merely because the sanctioned 
allotment is so much per mile, but the money should be 
saved for parts which really require it. This apparently 
obvious proposition is constantly neglected in j)ra.ctice. 

The leasing of the grazing on unmetalled roads shouhi 
be absolutely abandoned. Contracts hn' repairs may be 
given to one or more contractors, according to the circum- 
stances of each Tahsil, but no more work should bo* given 
to each contractor than he can personally siq)crvise. The 
Tahsildars may have authority to appoint their own contrac- 
tors, but they must be men who [)oss(iss efcperience in road 
making. Even when the work is done directly by Tahsil- 
dars, they may iind it useful to give contracts for labor. 


ClLArXER 16. 

Court of Wards. 

The following general principles may be instanced as 
those on wl.ich the administration of Court of Wards 
Estates should be carried on : — 

1. Every Court of Wards Estate is expected to set an 
example of good management to private landjords, from 
which it follows that — 

2. Eveiy estate should endeavour to improve itself by 
a liberal expenditure of money, and should not even grudge 
money spent in mere experiments. 
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3. Court of Wards management being a unique oppor- 
tunity of benefiting the tenantry, no measure to bring about 
tliis end should be neglected. 

4. At the same time no legitimate means of increasing 
the assets of the estate should be omitted. 

5. While endeavors arc made to collect the demand 
punctually, tenants who arc in difficulty from no fault of 
their own should not be unduly pressed. 

6. Except in cases of contumacy litigation should be 
II voided, and the desired results obtained amicably. 

7. Similar principles sliould be followed in execution 
of decrees of Court. 

8. Agricultural improvements sliould be freely iinder- 
taken, and special care should be taken that the irrigation 
capabilities of the estate are developed to the full. 

9. A fair percentage of area should be planted with 
groves, and proper pasture grounds provided for cattle. 

10. Commimication sliould be improved, and facilities 
for the transport of produce to markets attended to. 

11. New markets should be established if necessarv, and 
manufiictures stimulated. 

12. The training and education of minor wards should 
be carefully supervised, and they should be gradually 
familiarised with the management of their estates. 

As a rule, no estates arc now taken un4er the Court 
of Wards unless the circumstances of the estates are such 
as to bring them strictly within the legal definition. The 
mere fact of an estate being heavily encumbered is not 
a sufficient reason for its being taken under the Court of 
Wards. As a rule, when estates are now taken under 
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management, tbe work is conducted hy a special manager 
whose office is distinct from, but subordinate to, that of 
the Collecto-r or Deputy Commissioner. The office will be 
constituted, mutafis mntandl^j in the same way as the Dis- 
trict Office, and tlie establishment will be as follows : — 

For the head-quarters office one or more readers, depart- 
mental clerks, record - keepers, and English clerks, witli 
the usual contingent of tnessengers. Eacli estate will require 
a surbralikar, or deputy manager, with one or more assist- 
ants, and under him a staff of ziladars or rent.col lectors, 
varying in number according to the size of estates, Avith, of 
course, the necessary staff of messengers. Tlie record-room, 
both English and vernacular, is kept up as far as possible 
on the same principles as in the District Office, except that 
the division is according to the estates, all papers not be- 
longing to any particular estate being classed as kulliat or 
miscellaneous. 

The first point to be attended to on receiv^ing an estate 
under the Court of W ards is to pay off the liabilities of 
the estate by a loan from Government, or from some sol- 
A^*ent estates, or from some private individual ; or it may be 
necessary to sell off* a portion of tlie estate. Unless progress 
is being made towards paying off the debts of the estate, it 
is useless keeping it under the Court of Wards at all. 

The following percentages may be laid down as a guide 
to px’ogress within any particular year : — collections to 
demand 90 ; collections in execution of decrees 75. The 
maxima for personal allowances and miscellaneous expen- 
diture are: — ordinary personal alfoAvancc 15; extra- 
ordinary 5 ; miscellaneous 5 ; management 8. No figures 
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caa be Laid down for advances, but it need hardly be stated 
that they sliould be liberal. 

The management of the estate must remember that they 
liave duties to the proprietor, as well as to the tenantry, 
and tlie proceeds must be economically expended. 

Tlie following ])oints may bo noted as requiring special 
attention in administration, or being liable to be over- 
looked : — 

1. An estate should be consolidated by parting with 
6ut-lying and buying up intervening properties. 

2. All roads should be planted with trees. 

3. Security should be taken from all officials through 
whose hands cash passes. 

4. Rewards should be given to all tenants and officials who 
set a good example to others, in a yearly darbar, which may 
be accompanied usefully by a small agricultural exhibition. 

5. No litigation should be undertaken without the 
sanction of the Board. 

6. There should be a distinct finding by the District 
Officer as to the age of every minor ward. 

7. All cheques over Rs. 100 should be coiintersignell 
by the District Officer, 

8. There should be a monthly audit of all accounts. 

ClIAPTEK 17. 

Criminal Classes. 

Control of bad characters by working the preventive 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

In every department of the administration in India it 
will be found ihtii preiwntive measures arc usually far more 
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effective than remedial ones. This is more especially tlie 
case with criminal administration. In a country wdiere, 
from a variety of dlinses, evidence is difficnlt to procure, 
and when forthcoming extremely unreliable, it is obvious 
that such must be the case. When a crime is counnitted 
it is often b}^ no means easy to punish it. llesides the 
causes mentioned above, there is the lack of detective abi- 
11137- in the Police, the w\ant of support to the Police l)}^ the 
public, and a variety of other causes. Put if the sections 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure relating to bad •livelihood 
are properl}^ worked, crime can be almost stamped out 
within a given area. 

Tlieraetliod employed should l)c to break u[) the criminal 
gangs by seizing the leaders. The inferior members of the 
gang will then separate of their own accor<l, or if tliey tiy 
and continue in their old courses without their leader, 
will invariably fall into the clutches of the I'olice by their 
own folly and inexperience. Put if the Police are allowed 
to work the bad livelihood sections of the Code accord- 
ing to their own ideas, tlie}^ will proceed on (piite an oppo- 
site tack. They will be too much alraid of, or too well paid 
bv, the leaders (perhaps both) to proceed against them, and 
will endeavour to show their zeal, and sometimes vent their 
bad temper at failure in detection by seizing small and 
unimportant members of a gang, against whom evidence is 
easily procurable. It is onl}^ however, when the leaders 
are proceeded against that real good will be done. The 
first object of a District Officer should be to obtain a correct 
list of all the bad characters in his district. Tlie list 
should be full and complete, and contain particulars as to 
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the exact kind of bad behaviour affected by each indivi- 
dual, e,, whether he is a burglar or only a common tliief, 
a bully, gambler, card-sharper, drunkard, extortioner, or 
the like. The list should not be confined only to the dis- 
trict to which it refers, but contain full notices of the resi- 
dence or visits of thieves or evil-doers from other districts, 
for unless there is reciprocity of administration between 
adjoining districts, it is vain to hope for any good results. 
The places frequented by each bad character, his friends 
(if possibte), but certainly his relatives, should be ascer- 
tained and recorded. The District Officer will generally be 
able to record, in reference to each bad character, whether 
he has any influential supporter, official or non-official, in 
his own district or in any other. 

A few words are necessary as to how the book should 
be prepared. The personal local knowledge of the District 
Officer himself, of Ids assistants, Talisildars, and Inspectors 
of Police, will enable him to write up a large portion of 
the book ; but he must be careful not to omit other means 
of information, such as that obtainable from Honorary 
Magistrates, persons of respectability in the district, &c., 
&c., and he should try to make one source of information 
check another. There remains one extremely useful and 
important means of information which should never be 
omitted, when investigations like that under consideration 
are proceeding. 

Each Police station should be visited by the officer 
collecting information, and, if possible, the staff should be 
unaware of the object of the visit, but should all be in 
attendance to receive the officer. He should then make them 
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all sit down in a kind of Panchnyef., and compare experi- 
ence on the questions under inquiry. The experience of 
the constables of ea’ch beat (assuming, of course, that each 
Police circle is divided into beats, each under a special 
constable), will then be compared witli that of the investi- 
gating and station officers, &c., and it Avill be an extra- 
ordinary thing if the work cannot then be done complete- 
ly and efficiently. 

The “ Book of Bad mashes ” being prepared, it will, of 
course, be easy to find out from it who tiie “ tall poppies” 
are, and if there is maladministration in any local area, 
it will be advisable to bring one or more of these gentlemen 
to bo;)k. 

Now comes the most difficult question of all — how to 
obtain the conviction of these liead centres of ruffianism. 


As before mentioned, it is v^'ery difficult to obtain evidence 
against the worst characters, and a case should never be 
instituted until it is perfectly certain that evidence suffi- 
cient for tlieir conviction will be forthcoming. It is best 
tliat these cases should be investigated on the spot by a 
Subordinate Mjigistrate, and prepared, so to speak, for 
trial. A word may be added as to the metliods of inducing 
witnesses ^yho know the truth to come forward and state 


it. First and foremost it has to be borne in mind, that 
the principal reason why the public will not come forward 
to give evidence against bad characters is that they do 
not believe the authorities to have the upper hand of them. 
Linder these circumstances they naturally consult their 
own safety by making terms witli the enemy. Let them 
once believe that the authorities are able and willing to 
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punish the leaders of crime, and a large portion of the diffi- 
culty will disappear. As above stated, the hand of autho- 
rity should never be stretclied out upon tlie leaders, only 
to be withdrawn again. It is far better to abstain from 
action at all than to do this. Another liint as to the pro- 
curing of evidence may be added. The fear of the person 
under trial for bad livelihood generally varies inversely 
with the distance from his residence. If, therefore, wit- 
nesses are sought for away from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, they will generally be forthcoming. If the accused 
person is really the big man that he ought to be, his fame 
will hfvve penetrated to a long distance from tlie immediate 
scat of his operations. Although the evidence tendered 
in bad livelihood cases may, according to the Code, be of a 
general character, it by no means follows that none other 
should be given. On tlie contrary, evidence connecting 
the person under trial with specific crime should invari- 
ably be procured. It is usually well for a superior officer 
of Police to be examined first in these cases, as his evidence 


tends to give courage to the non-official witnesses. Care 
must, of course, be taken not to select witnesses wliose 
evidence is likely to be sliaken in cross-examination. No 
person sliould be named as a witness unless he is perfectly 
willing to come forward. 

If a Police officer converses, as lie ouglit to converse, 
privately and freely, with from a hundred to two hundred 
persons e\'ery day, lie will not only thoroughly know his 
bad characters, but will be able to select persons who are 
perfectly willing to come forward and give evidence against 
tliera. 
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When once a man has been convicted of bad livelihood, 
the Court should be very careful about letting* biin out 
again. It should Satisfy itself that the sureties offered are 
really substantial, and what is still more important, that 
they have sufficient influence over the bad character to be 
able to keep him from relapsing into crime, and that tliey 
intend to use that influence in the right direction. In 
many districts a class of professional bails’’ exist (such 
as excited Mr. Pickwick’s indignation in their readiness to 
perjure themselves at half-a-crown a crime*”). These 
individuals take money from a bad charactcir in return for 
standing security for him. It need hardly be staged that 
these^ “ professional bails ” have no intention whatever of 
])reventing their clients from committing crimes. On the 
contrai*}?, they very generally get percentages Ireiii them 
on all the property they steal. A very fertile source of 
evil is the tendency of the Courts to acce])t cash security. 
This practice, besides being contrary to law, should in 
the interest of the administration be abandoned. It is 


necessary to have a person, and a sti*ong and influential 
one, who will really perform the task which he undertakes. 
Of course, the object of all criminal administration shoidd 
be, if possible, to reform the criminal. 

If doubtful security is ever accepted for a person, he 
should not ^be allowed entire freedom, but required to re- 
port himself at a Police station at such times as may be 
thought fit, to act as a check upon his movements. In 
doubtful cases persons accused may be directed to do this 
in lieu of any other punishment. The Police should 
always know of the whereabouts of every doubtful char- 
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aoter. These expedients cannot of course be enforced by 
law, and if any person objects to them, he should tile 
regular security. 

To sum up the foregoing — Have your Badmashes so well 
ill hand that evidence may be always forthcoming against 
the leaders. Proceed against the latter and take care not 
to let them out on doubtful security. Keep your “ Badmash 
Book ” well up to date, and be always scrutinising the 
daily abstract of crime. If more than half-a-dozen crimes 
have been committed in a village of moderate size, or 
more than one crime in a niglit in any village, some re- 
])ressive measures are prinia facie necessary ; either new 
Badmashes want running in or old ones want a stronger 
hand over them. To prevent abuses this branch of work 
should be kept by the District Ollicer in his own hand, or 
made over to his senior assistant. 


C 11 AFTER 18. 

Education. 

The following remarks have nothing to do with the 
purely departmental side of education, but only with such 
portions of the administration as fall naturally on the 
District Officer, or in which he can uscfidly aid. 

Education in India is classed as High, Secondary or 
Primary : — 

High Schools, 

With regard to High Schools the functions of the 
District Officer are confined to visitation and advice. It 
might be added that he should see that proper boarding 
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house accommodation is provided for tlie principal or 
High Schools of his district in order that those establish- 
ments may serve their proper function as a means of 
attracting^ from the wliolc district, pupils who desire the 
highest kind of education that tlie district can afford them. 

Secondary or Middle Schools. 

Remarks of a similar nature apply to what is called 
secondary education. Secondary schools are sM])posed to 
be a means of absorbino’ and collectinf^, from a <»ivcn area, 
pupils who desire a higher kind of education than can 
be given them at tlie rural seminaries which exist in their 
immediate nei<xlibourhood. ' 

To* enable these schools to perforin their legitimate 
functions, therefore, it is necessary that they should have 
proper boarding houses. 

7 ^rimary Education. 

The principal object of tlie District authorities sliould 
be to provide for every inhabitant of the district who 
desires it, elementary education Avithout cost, or at a no- 
minal cost, within a reasonably short distance of liis 
home, say four miles. An educational map of tlic dis- 
trict should be prepared, which Avill show at a glance 
Avhether these conditions have been fullilled. 

Allocation of Schools. 

Of course, allocation of schools must UQt lie made 
haphazard on mechanical principles. It is no use local; 
ino’ a school wdiere tliere is no demand for education. A 
very good way of testing Avhether a real demand does 
exist in any village for a school is to require the people 
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to place a scliooi-liouse at tlie disposal of tlie authorities. 
If they are not disposed to do this, it will probably be 
found that the so-called demand for education is spurious. 
Either the land owner desires a literate person to live in 
the village, by whoin he can have his private work done, 
or else there is some other private motive. 

If a fair average daily attendance (say 30 to 3.5 boys) 
is kept up in tlie new school for six months, it will be 
a pretty good proof that education is really desired, and 
will be a reason for continuing the school. Similar re- 
marks apply to removals of schools from one locality to 
another. 

Repairs. 


Having allocated its schools, tlie District Board has to 
arrange for having them kept in repair. Repairs are 
done in most districts through the Tahsildars, but a far 
better way is to allow the teachers to do them themselves. 
They li ave a personal interest in having tlie buildings 
kept in as good order as possible, and will usually give a 
better outturn of work for the money than any one else. 
Whenever the services of a member of the District Board 
can be utilised to supervise the work, this should of course 
be done. 

Curriculum and Books. 


The local authorities have not now to concern them- 
selves with the curriculum or books employed in Govern- 
ment schools ; this is done by the Educat-ional Department. 
But it will be very useful for District Officers to find out 
how far the choice of books and curriculum is appreciated 
by the average parent, and how far any change might 
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add to the popularity of the schools, and to let the De- 
partment have the benefit of the results of their enquiries. 

Ap'polntmentj Promotion^ 

Nor is it now very useful fur the Local Hoards to in- 
terfere in the appointment or management of the teach- 
ing staff. The departmental officers will probably do 
tills work better than the Board can, and with a good 
Deputy Inspector, his proposals may generally be accept- 
ed. The Board has, of course, to watch that tlie* Deputy 
Inspector does nothing unjust to individuals, or injurious 
to the cause of education. The proposals of the Inspector 
of the circle should ordinarily be carried out by the Board 
in their entirety^ and without any demur. 

It would be very advisable that promotj^on, reduction, 
transfers, &c , of teachers should take place once a year, 
after the inspection and examination of each school by 
the Inspector of tlie circle. If the Inspector cannot ex- 
amine the whole district, one of the District staff might 
undertake a portion of the work, so that the whole should 
be done. 

Scholarship^-. 


Tlie question of scholarships is a very important one 
in connection with that of the drafting of scholars de- 

o 


.siring higher education to superior scliools. Scholarshijis 
may be given to the poorest among the deserving, or to 
the most deserving among the poor. Selections may be 
made by examination, or by a committee consisting of 
the Deputy Inspector, the School-master, the Tahsildar, 
and two or more members of the District Board. 


13 
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Miscellaneous, 

The following micellaneous matters connected with edu- 
cation deserve a few words : — 

Fees , — The imposition of fees, intelligently done, is 
most useful as a means towards carrying out the general 
educational principle that wealth should precede edu- 
cation. Of course the system will be unpopular at first, 
but introduced gradual!}^, it will drive away only scholars 
whose attendance is a farce. With the fees of course 
must be worked an intelligent system of exemption, selec- 
tion for which may be made by a committee constituted as 
above (for scholarships). 

nolidays . — -A proper system of Holidays is useful as 
an adjunct to the success of a scliool. Holidays may be 
granted at the most unpleasant time of the year (just 
before tlie rains) or Avhen the services of the pupils 
are most likely to be required at home, that is in the 
crop-cutting season. 


Physical and Moved Training. 


The services of the District authorities are most neces- 


sary in the important matter of the introduction of phy- 
sical training into the schools under their control, and, it 
may be added, in encouraging moral training. 


Examination of Schools. 

The following suggestions for the examination of schools 
are offered as likely to prove useful: — 

1. Tahsildars and members of the District Board should 
examine schools, as well as iiiembers of the District staff. 
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The help of officers in the Police and Opium Departments 
might also be invited. 

2. The system of* giving sweetmeats on the part of 
Government is a bad one, and tends to prevent the mem- 
bers of the District Board from examining schools at alL 
Of course the boys get to expect this indulgence after 
every examination, and it is hardly fair to expect the 
members to be very keen about the matter, if in addition 
to being unpaid they liave to pay. 

3. The examination by outsiders non -departmental 

examiners) may be usefully directed to seeing if the teach- 
ing is intelligent, e. y., take tlie students out of the bfaten 
track, a;id sec if they can hold their own, 

4. See if the lowest class can all read letters, figin*es, 
and simple words. 

5. See if the pupils can do a simple sum quickly and 
with neat figures. 

o 

(). Test caligrapliy.v 

7. Test the physical capabilities of the boys by races, 
jumping, &c. 


ClIAPTEU 19. 

Excise. 

The following may, [lerhaps, be laid down as cardinal 
principles of Excise administration : — 

1. The tax on all intoxicating articles should be raised 
as high as possible so as to check consumption ; but — 

2. The tax should not be prohibitive so as to stimu- 
late illicit dealings. 
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S, Those substances which are the most pernicious in 
effect should be most heavily taxed. 

4. The consumer should be supplied with wholesome 
articles ; and 

I*" 

5. Those articles should be sold at a reasonable price. 

6. The interference of Courts of Justice, Police and 
Preventive services, and the executive in general, with 
the free action of the people, should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

On tlie basis of these general principles the following 
may be laid down as general rules for District Excise 
administration : — 

SettlcmmL 

1. Shops for the sale of intoxicating articles should 
be located on the general principle of local option, so A 
to supply the legitimate demand without stimulati^ 
consumption. 

2. The licensing oflicer should make a rough census 
of consumers in the district, and may arrange for about 
one shop to every ten thousand persons, more or less, as 
circumstances may require. 

M. Before finally settling localities for vend, the views 
of the trade and of consumers should be ascertained, and 
taken into consideration. 

4. After the settlement of shops no change should be 
made durmg the year, except in the case of contracts 
comprising the whole district : even in this case no change 
may be made without previous notice to the officer in 
charge of Excise, and none should be allowed which is 
likely to offer an undue stimulus to consumption. 
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5. The officer in charge of Excise should decide at 
what fairs a legitimate demand, or fear of illicit sale exists, 
and sell the right of vend at such fairs along with the 
nearest shop. 

6. The officer in charge of Excise should ascertain 


and record in the Excise note-book an approximate esti- 
mate of tlie net profits of each shop. This has of course 
to be done by considering the cost of manufacture or 
wholesale price, plant, establishment, breakages, losses, 
interest where borrowed capital is used, &c. TKe total of 
all these charges has to be deducted from tlie gross earn- 
ings of the shop. / 

7. From the net profits thus ascertained, a fair amount, 
not less tlian one-half or exceeding three-quarters, should 
ordinarily be fixed as fees. If the sliop is subsequently 
put up to auction, the sum thus estimated will be a most 
useful check on the proceed ings. 

8. Difierential duties, rising in the case of more injuri- 
ous articles, (subject, of course, to the limitation against 
prohibitive taxation) may be imposed, if sanctioned by 
superior authority. 

9. Shops sliould be leased to different individuals : a 
monopoly wUl unduly raise the price of the articles, injure 
the consumer, and give rise to illicit sale. 

10. Settlement sliould be made with the persons from 
whom the realisation of the Government revcRiie may be 
confidently expected. It is preferable to make the settle- , 
ment with a substantial, rather than with an unsubstan- 
tial person who may very likely abscond, even though 
the arrangement cause apparent loss of revenue. 
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11. Instalments should be settled on the basis of the 
varying profits of different contracts at different times of 
the year, due consideration being given to the contractor s 
representations. 

12. The officer in charge of Excise should carefully 
watch the state of the Excise balances, and, unless there 
is any good reason to the contrary, a contractor who is 
two months in arrears should be turned out, and his con- 
tract resold, he himself being called upon to make good 
any deficiency which may appear in actual collections, as 
compared with the estimate. 

Pim itive Mecmircs ' . 

13. When the duty on any article has been leased by 
Government, pi’osecutions for illicit dealing should not, as 
a rule, be instituted, unless at the instance of the con- 
tractor. 

14. In instituting and deciding Excise cases the Court 
should bear in mind the following points : Prosecutions 
for merely technical offences should be instituted only 
when several warnings have proved ineffectual ; in such 
a case it may be advisable to proceed against the trans- 
gressor as a warning to others : in awarding sentence, 
the Court must also bear in mind that transgression 
of the Excise laws is not so grave a crime as an offence 
against the moral law, e.g., theft, &c. ; but there are cases 
in which heavy punishments must be awarded, viz., (a) 
when the offender has been previously convicted, and (6) 
when serious loss to Government is involved, as in illicit 
sale of opium. Such offences, by lessening the Govern- 
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ment revenue, may, as a result, necessitate tlie imposi- 
tion of some other more oppressive tax on the people, to 
recoup the deficien'cy. All decisions should tend to the 
advantage of the department from which the action ori- 
ginates. 

15. The same considerations as above noted should 
prevail in the distribution of rewards, they should not 
be given in such a manner as to stimulate prosecutions for 
trifling or technical offences, and, above all, should not 
offer any temptation to the professional informer to get 
up false cases. If any serious breach of Excise rules 
takes place in any village, the chankidar should, as rule, 
be dispiissed. 

Miscellaneous, 

16. The officer in charge of Excise must make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the wliolc 
district, so as to know whether the sale of revenue-pay- 
ing articles bears its due proportion to the demand or not ; 
if it does not, there is reason to suppose that illicit sale 
is carried on, and this must be prevented. 

17. The officer in charge of Excise should be thorough- 
ly conversant with the nature of intoxicating articles : 
where they, are produced, and in what season, at what 
expense and trouble they can be obtained by the contrac- 
tors ; what classes of persons consume them and in what 
manner ; their effect upon health, the degree gf intoxica- 
tion they produce, and with what rapidity it ensues. 

18. The officer in charge of Excise sliould make a 
thorough enquiry regarding each intoxicating article sepa- 
rately, and satisfy himself as to whether the consumption 
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of it is on the increase or decrease, and for what reasons ; 
and the officer in charge of Excise should make every 
possible effort to lessen consumption. 

19, Rule No. 1 assumes that the convenience of con- 
sumers should be consulted ; but special attention should 
be paid to this point in tbe case of those articles which 
the people require either as medicine, or for the perform- 
ance of religious rites ; in such cases, especially, officious 
interference on the part of the Police must be checked. 

20. The officer in charge of Excise should enquire 
whether vendors of intoxicating articles offer undue incen- 
tives to consumption, or not, and also note whether the 
residents of the village have any complaints to, make 
ao’ainst the contractors or not. 

Special Rides. 

Rules concerning native liquor made in Distilleries : — 

1. The wall of the Distillery should be of such pro- 
portions as to preclude the possibility of any abstraction 
of liquor by theft. 

2. The officials in charge should be continually trans- 
ferred from one district to another, to prevent their com- 
bining with contractors. 

3. A ledger or store-book of the materials which enter 
the Distillery for the prepai*ation of liquor should be 
kept, and a record should also be kept of what amount of 
materials is required on an average for the manufacture 
of a given quantity of liquor : in view of this it should be 
noted whether the receipts of Government are as much as 
they should be. 
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4. The Mohurrir should always be taught the method 
of testing liquor by Sykes* Hydrometer, and whenever the 
Peshkar enters the* distillery, he should note the following- 
points : fa) Is the wine of good quality and pure ? (^) Is 
extraneous matter, €,g.^ flies, wasps, or mice, allowed to 
And its way into the mixture ? fc) Are the materials which 
enter the distillery for the manufacture of liquor of good 
quality and clean ? {d) Is liquor distilled at a high degree 
of strength, and is it kept in a wooden cask ? 

5. Under the outstill system these rules should also be 
observed, as far as possible, especially in large towns, and 
at the time of settlenicnt tliey should be enterecj in the 
licences of all tlie liquor contractors ; so that whenever en- 
quiry shews they are not observed, the contractor may be 
brought to book. 

1. The contract should be given, if possible, to a sub- 
stantial person. 

2. As a rule, the contract for the vend of drugs should 
not be given to the liquor contractoi-s : if it is, precautions 
should be taken that the consumption of articles which are 
the most injurious be not increased. 

3. Too jnuch rigour should not be exercised in prevent- 
ing the use of Ganja and Bhang which grow spontane- 
ously. 

4. If a reliable person present himself, tho contract for 
the sale of drugs may be granted for three years. 

5. With regard to the more harmful drugs, e Ganja 
and Oharas, it should be noticed to what point the Govern- 
ment demand may be raised without putting an absolute 
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stop to the consumption. If the contractor himself peti- 
tions for the uprooting of the hemp plants which grow 
spontaneously, and the officer in charge of excise is satisfi- 
ed that to do so will not he to remove a check to the pre- 
valence of fever among the people, there will be no harm 
in uprooting the plants, as in India they are not put to any 
useful purpose, such as the manufacture of rope, &c. But 
in many places the people use the hemp plant ( Canahis 
Saliva) as an antidote to fever, and therefore its destruc- 
tion might do harm. 

Opium. 

1. The Treasurer should not, as a rule, be allowed to 
sell opium for profit : for the object of its being sold at the 
Treasury is to keep down tlie price of the drug. 

2. Too much strictness need not be used towards cul- 
tivators of opium with regard to the scrapings of their 
ladles and pots, especially towards those who bring in a 
good average supply of opium : otherwise, there will be a 
danger of checking the cultivation of opium. 

3. The license fees taken should be in proportion to 
the profits of sale : this amount should be settled after 
investigation and enquiry by the officer in charge of excise 
into the circumstances of the district, and should average 
about Rs. 150 for every maund of opium sold. More 
or less than this amount may be taken, as the result of 
the enquiry made by the officer in charge of excise shews 
tc be advisable. This is a very important point, and must 
be specially noted by the officer in charge of excise ; and 
lie should also enquire whether the cultivation of opium 
is on the increase or decrease, with reasons for the same. 
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Tavi. 

1. Under what circumstances Tari produces the great- 
est degree of intoxication, whether when newly extracteft 
from the. tree, or after being kept, is a subject for enquiry. 

2. Similarly, enquiry should be made as to what the 
zemindars take from the contractors in return for the 
right to tap the trees. 

Chandii and Madak. 


These arc the most injurious drugs of aH, and every 
means should be used to check tJic consumption of them. 
It should be decided how this result may best be obtained, 
by ceasing to grant the contract at all, or by prohibiting 
the private use of the drug. 


Suo’ 0 ;estions for testing the general excise administra- 


tion of a district : — 


1. On Avhat principles have sho])s been located ? 

2. Is there a rough census of consumers ? 

3. Are any changes allowed after settlement ? 

4. Is there a rough estimate of the profits of every 
shop ? 

5. Are the fees for shops fixed, or settled by absolute 
auction ? 


fi. Has there been any attempt to lease drugs separate- 
ly, and enhance the price of the most deleterious articles ? 

7. Are any monopolies allowed ? 

8. Is reckless bidding allowed at auctions, and are epn- 
tracts given to unsubstantial men ? 

9. On what principles are instalments of excise revenue 

fixed ? 
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10. Have tliere been any irrecoverable balances, and, if 
so, how did tliey occur? 

r. 11. Are prosecutions for trivial and technical offences 
allowed ? 

12. Are decisions generally satisfactory to the depart- 
mental authorities ? 

13. Is an ofticer of the Opium Department present at 
the trial of all opium cases ? 

14. Arc rewards distributed with discrimination, or do 
they encourage professional informers ? 

15. In cases of serious offences against the excise laAvs 
in a village, is the cliaukidar proceeded against ? 

16. Is there any reason to suspect smuggling in the dis- 
trict; and, if not, what arc the grounds of confidence ? 

17. Wliat enquiries have been made about the consump- 
tion and effect of various intoxicating substances ? 

18. Is the use of drugs for medicinal or religious pur- 
poses interfered with by the excise administration? 

19. Have any malpractices on the part of vendors with 
a view to stimulate consumption been discovered, and are 
there anj^ complaints of drunkenness and roAvdyism ? 

20. Are the walls of distilleries safe ? 

21. Have any excise officials been very long in the dis- 
trict? 

22. Is there a store-book of materials entering the dis- 
tilleries, and is the outturn of liquor proportionate ? 

23. Is the liquor brcAved clean and wholesome ? 

24. Arc drug and liquor contracts in the same hands? 

25. Do drugs grow spontaneously in the district ; and, 
if so, what is the effect on sales and contracts? 
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2G. Has the Treasury anything to do Avith retail sale 
of opium ? 

27. Is opium sAuiggling suspected; and, if so, are mor^ 
opium shops called for? 

28. Are opium cultivators harassed by prosecution for 
trivial offences and has ciilth^ation been thereby rendered 
unpopular ? 

29. What manorial dues are paid to landlords b}" tari 
contractors and others? 

30. Does opium smeking exist in the district? 

31. Is the Excise note-book properly kept up as an 
“ abstract and brief chronicle ” of all that affects tl;* admi- 
nistration ? 

32. Is the state of excise balances brought to the Dis- 
trict Officer’s notice every month? 

Suggestions for inspecting distilleries : — 

1. Is the daily stock account of liquor kept in a bound- 
up book or on loose leaves ? 

2. Are leases properly classified? 

3. Are passes returned punctually, and properly post- 
ed to their counterfoil ? 

4. Is the time allowed for return of passes reasonable? 

5. Have old pass-books orrawanas been destroyed ? 

G. Does it appear from the shop register that any of the 
retail vendors take suspiciously small quantities of liquor 
as compared with the monthly license fees paid by them, 
or take it at very irregular intervals ? 

7. Is there any combination or monopoly ? 

8. What percentage of the cheques and passes have been 
compared with the register and with what result ? 
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9. Are all registers properly kept up ? 

10. Are locks, casks, standard vessels, &c., in good 
order ? 

11. What arrangements are there for conservancy ? 

ClTAPTER 20. 

Fairs. 

Preliminarjj arrangements. 

As a preliminary to the special arrangements to be made 
for each Fair, it has to be decided if any such measures as 
keeping land out of cultivation, procuring labor or material 
from a distance, or the like, will be required. If such be 
the case, orders must be issued a sufficient time before hand, 
but, of course, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 

I 

Watch and Ward of Approaches. 

Arrangements have to be made for the patrol of all 
roads leading to the Fair as soon as traffic begins to set in 
towards the appointed place. If the ordinary district and 
village constabulary is insufficient for this purpose, men 
may be borrowed from the large land-owners of the district, 
or specially engaged and paid for out of the income of 
the Fair. Special arrangements should be made to watch 
places where the road passes through jungle, or other 
lonely spots. For the purpose of this road patrol mount- 
ed men are, of course, particularly usefizl, and can generally 
be procured on loan from large landholders. Of course 
the same arrangemerts for supervision are necessary as 
within the Fair itself, see infra. Similar precautions are, of 
eourse, necessary when the assemblage is dispersing. 
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Internal arrangements of the Fair, 

The principal matters to be attended to within the Fair 
itself are settling tlie limits of the various bathing ghats^ 
the allocation of shops, the laying out of roads, and the 
allotment*of space for tents, carts, animals, and men. The 
limits of each bathing ghat should be clearly defined, and 
the proprietor compelled to mark the deep-water line by 
a string supported on strong uprights driven into the 
river-bed. The principal shops should be allocated round 
a wide open s})ace, to which four or more roads lead. A 
sufficient number of roads should be provided to prevent 
congestion of traffic, and in particular a wide opcrt space 
on the bank of the river should be demarcated on whicli 
no encroachments are allowed. 

Watch and Ward. 

A sufficient number of temporary Police stations should 
be run up in different parts of the Fair, the princij)al one 
being located in the o|)en space above alluded to, where 
should also he found tJie office of the Magistrate in charge 
of the Fair, if this can be arranged. A sufficient number 
of men must be drafted from the reserve, and the interior, 
but the most important thing in all Fairs is to have a large 
number of officers. Tims, if one man is provided for every 
thousand of the population, there should be at least oihj 
officer to every 25 men. The most inefficient of the 
officers should be relegated to station duty, as the one 
important thing in a Fair is patrol. If the superior officers 
of Police are incessantly on patrol day and night, and the 
Magistrate himself takes the trouble to go out unexpectedly 
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at least one night during tlie Fair, there will be little or 
nothing to do at the stations, because crime will be pre- 
.. .vented. The services of special detective officers should 
be arranged for, to assist in pointing out bad characters 
(who sliould all be kept under surveillance during the 
Fair). If the District staff is not sufficient for the require- 
ments, substitutes should be appointed for the men taken 
from the reserve or the interior, and paid for out of the 
Fair income. On no account should the substitutes be put 
on duty in the Fair itself. 

Income. 

The income of the Fair should be proportioned to the 
estimated, expenditure, and a regular budget sliould be 
drawn up. The usual sources of income are, fees paid by 
occupants of shops and batliing ghats, and levied on 
animals coming to the Fair for sale. Expenditure, which 
should be liberal, should be met by means of advances, the 
entire receipts being brought to book as soon as levied. 

Sanitation. 

Latrines should, of course, be provided all over the 
Fair, but the most important part of Fair sanitation is as 
follows : — 

The limits within which nuisances will be punished 
should be clearly flagged out, and holes should, be dug at 
convenient sjiots for the burying of fllth which cannot 
otherwise be prevented. The most important thing of 
all is to have a sufiiciently large staff of sweepers for 
what may be called ex post facto sanitation. A tempo- 
rary dispensary should be provided, under the charge of a 
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competent medical officer, within the Fair itself. In the 
case of an epidemic breaking out in a Fair, it must be dis- 
persed at once. 

Miscellaneous. 

For the prevention of cru.shes and other accidents, it is 
usually necessary to have separate roads for ingress and 
egress. It is also necessary to ])revent sudden rushes to 
the river bank ; but if the large space alluded to above is 
kept clear of obstruction, there will rarely be any necessity 
for other precautions. Boat.s should alv»"ays be a*t hand in 
case of accidents, and it shculd also be ascertained that, 
ferry contractors make proper arrangemenls for cr''nvds 
crossing the river while the Fair is proceeding. 


Chapter 21. 

Famine and other Ca.l amities. 

Full instructions are contained in the Famine Code for 
the guidance of District Officers on the occurrence of cala- 
mity, but the following suggestion.^ nui}^ be found u.sefid : — 

For the purpose of report under section the ino.st 
convenient unit appears to be the circle of the Supervisor 
Kanungo. Xhe Supervisor Kanungo should divide Iiis 
circle into blocks, according to the plan suggested under 
head “ Prices^ Crops and Weather,” in Chapter 32. 

Supervisors should piece togetlier the blocks of tJieir 
circles, and the Fahsildar perform a similar operation on 
the cu’cles, so as to give a general average res id t ; but at 
the same time should keep distinct local areas, in which 
the conditions are unique. It is scarcely necessary to 

14 
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observe that reporting should commence when circum- 
stances are such as to threaten calamity, and should not 
, be delayed until the calamity is actually present. The 
preparation of the register under section 4 requires careful 
testing by the Tahsildar, and to the section it might be 
added that a list of those persons who can be supported by 
private charity should also be prepared. A list of works 
likely to afford relief, which can be undertaken by private 
agency, should also be drawn up. 

Chapters 3 and 4 contain full directions as to works, but 
the following suggestions may be found useful : — 

TiiK3 raising of roads is, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory kind of relief work : the roads of nearly, every 
district require raising, and the work requires no outside 
professional supervision. 

Next comes the construction of dams, a work of a 
somewhat similar nature. Dams are much more likely to 
be useful than tanks, because, unless the soil is of the 
right nature, the tank will not hold water. Of course, it 
must be ascertained tliat the dam to be made Avill not 
flood the country, and will not give rise to riots and dis- 
putes. The digging up of sterile land, and transporting 
to it fertile soil, is a work worthy of trial; but the dig- 
ging up of fields suggested in the Code seems a matter of 
very doubtful utility, as the danger of turning up sterile 
soil in an alluvial country is very great. 


: The raising of crops by artificial irrigation is a work 
which will give employment to any amount of labor. 

Other useful works are, digging of holes for trees, the 
collection of firewood, &c. 
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One poor-house, at least, should ordinarily be kept per- 
manently opened in every district. 

It is to be regifetted that the measures provided in. 
Chapter 7 for the protection of cattle are not always 
enforced in* every district ; the rules, however, require to 
be s iipplemented by others providing pasture in local areas. 
A simple method would be to exempt a certain portion of 
every Muhal froin land revenue, on condition tliat the 
proprietors kept it solely for the use of the village cattle- 
The area should be divided into two blocks: the first, or 
reserve pasture, being open only at certain seasons of tliQ 
jT^ear, and the rest at all seasons. All the village coitimii- 
nity would, of course, have to help in the work of plough- 
ing, demarcating, or improving the pasture ground, as a 
condition of using it. 

The patroling of lines of communication and watching 
of grain stores should not wait for actual calamity, but be 
carried out on the appearance of any restlessness among 
the proletariat, consequent on high prices. 

Miscellaneous Calami ties. 

On the occurrence of any adventitious calamity, such as 
destruction , of crops by hail or floods, a trustworthy 
officer should at once proceed to the spot to investigate. 
No hopes of ^’emission of rent or revenue should be held 
out, enquirers being merely told that suitable 'orders will 
be passed in each case. ^ 

No system of relief can be efficacious which does not 
work upwards, from the tenant to the landlord. The 
condition of the former should be the criterion of action, 
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It is not, therefoi’e, a sufficient reason for refusing relief 
that the landlord does not require it. Only one system of 
• action is possible, and it must apply to rich and poor 
alike. 

Gradual Deterioration of Estates. 


' Besides those unforeseen calamities whicli we have been 
considering, a District Officer has to be on the alert to 
observe those which are gradually brought about, such as 
the deterioration of revenue-paying estates. The greatest 
caution and discrimination arc necessary in the perform- 
anqe of this duty. The olqect is, of course, to grant re- 
lief vidierever it is called for, witlioiit diffusing a spirit of 
unrest among proprietors, or tempting the spendthrift to 
throw land out of cultivation, in order to gain the benefit 
of a remission of revenue. 


Chapter 22, 

Income Tax. 

The difficult question of direct taxation is one which 
comes forcibly to the notice of most District Officers. 
As a preliminary to the discussion of the principles on 
whicli this branch of work should be conducted, the fol- 
lowing remarks are offered on the general question. 
There seems no doubt that a want of clear comprehen- 
sion and approval of the principles of, and reasons for, 
the impost we are considering, militates considerably 
against its efficient ^administration. When the executive 
officers of Government are personally disposed to regard 
any portion of their work as useless or pernicious, the re- 
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suit generally is that the work is badly done. Difficulties 
which would otherwise have been hiced and overcome are 
put down as insuj)erable, and no real energy or intellectuaL 
resource is brought to the task of finding out liow the 


work iTia}^ be most efficiently performed. A few argu- 
ments, therefore, in favor of the tax, may be offered as a 
contribution towards its })ractical working. 

1. It is highly advisable that all citizens or subjects 
of a civilized Government should recognise that they have 
duties towards that Government, as well as rights which 
must be respected by that Government. One of the first 
duties of the subject is to contribute to the ex[)ensc:T of a 
Government which protects him. The majority of the 
class who pay the income'tax contribute in no other way 
wliatcver to the expenses of the State. . It would, there- 
fore, be extremely unfair to that large portion of the com- 
munity which docs pay taxes, if these persons were allow- 
ed to continue enjoying the protection of the Government, 
without contributing their quota towards its exchequer. 
It is particularly unfair to the land- owning class, who are 
obliged to contribute one-half of their collections, llesides, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that an occasion may at 
any time arise, when the Government will be compelled 
to call upon the |)eoplc to contribute towards some unfore- 
seen expenditure. Unless they are accustomed to part 
with their money in contributions to the State habitu- 
ally, it will be extremely difficult to get anything out ot 
them when an emergency arises. It wjll be observed that 
the stock argument as to the expediency and justice of an 
income-tax has not been ajqu’oachcd. This is, of course, 
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that the class paying income-tax are, as a rule, those who 
have benefited most by the Government, and, therefore, 
-i those of all others who should contribute towards it. 

It is to be feared that Government officers generally 
have scarcely done their duty in their attitude towards 
this tax. Perhaj)s it is scarcely unjust to say that having 
had to pay the tax themselves has had something to do 
with this. It is very much to be regretted that this 
should have been the case, for by their want of attention 
to this important duty, officers have too often allowed the 
tax to become still more unpopular by the injustice with 
whiSh it has been worked. If the tax is only equitably 
assessed and collected, there is no reason why it should 
be a hardship at all. 

In approachiiig, now, the means towards an equitable 
assessment, the first requisite, as in all other branches of 
work, is, of course, local knowledge. 

The Tahsildar should know every individual of suffi- 
cient importance to pay income-tax in his Tahsil so w^ell 
as to be confident of his assessment being correct. 

But there are several methods of independent enquiry 
which should never be neglected as a means of testing this 
personal knowledge which we must proceed to consider. 

"First . — The Tahsildar may make a direct enquiry into 
the sources of income of each assessee, just as if he was 
enquiring into any other question ; he may record evidence, 
'and the substance of what the witnesses say, though it 
will be better not to record their names. 

Secondly . — The Tahsildar may make an indirect enquiry 
into the circumstances of each assessee, which will gene- 
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rally be more conducive to finding out the truth than a 
direct enquiry. For example, we may be enquiring into 
the trade and mam:ffactures of a particular tract of country. 
If we are always coming across the name of a certain 
individual* as connected with this trade, we should be 
certain, almost, that he is liable to assessment, and have 
some sort of guide to the amount which he ought to pay. 
We may be enquiring into the indebtedness of the pea- 
santry. If, in like manner, we are continually hearing 
of a certain money lender, to whom the distressed agri- 
culturist is always resorting, we shall have a valuable 
hint of a similar nature. 


Thirdly . — The local knowledge of all persons likely to 
possess it may be utilised. Such persons are officers of 
Police, Su|)ervisor Kanungos, Patwaris, Vaccinators, and 
non-official residents, who are either residing among 
the people, or obliged by their duties to mix with them. 
Direct information should not be sought from these 
persons, unless they can be thoroughly relied upon to give 
it disinterestedly. Put even where informants are abso- 
lutely dishonest, the information they have to impart can 
often be extracted from them by judicious questioning, so 
that they may be induced to disclose what they know, 
without perceiving the object of the persons desirous of 


profiting by this knowledge. 

Fourthly . — The assessee himself may be questioned as 
to the nature and profits of his occupations. It is not 
such a difficult matter as might be at first imagined to 
get the truth out of an unwilling witness like tlii.s. A 
preliminary process is necessary. It must be ascertained 
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to what extent the particular individual is given to con- 
cealing the truth. Thus a very truthful person may 
, divulge thi’ee (piarters of his income, a moderately truth- 
ful person half, and a very deceitful }>erson might admit 
of a very small fractional portion only. Additions have 
to be made to the figures disclosed by the witnesses, in 
accordance with the results of this preliminary enquiry. 
Here, however, a caution is necessaiy. If the assessee is 
questioned, as he should be, in the presence of his friends 
and neiuhbours, there will be certain facts about which 
he will be unable to make very false statements. For 


instance, suppose the assessee is a cloth merchant, who 
supplies the village with cloth. It will be impossible for 
him to conceal very much the amount of cloth which comes 
into his hands every year, or tlic price at which he sells it. 
If, then, the wholesale price and expenses of the business 
can be ascertained (as it should be possible to do with toler- 
able accuracy), the profits of the assessee in this particular 
trade should be pretty correctly gaugeablc. As in every 
other branch of work, the principles applied must be acted 
on with discrimination, and a recognition of those circum- 
stances under which they will probably be inapplicable. 

FtftJdjj . — The whole of the assessees may be assembled 
in a kind of punchayet, and the Tahsildar’s list of assess- 
ment revised according to their unanimous opinion. In 
this kind of enquiry it is useful to take a, so to speak, test 
jissessee^ whose income has been pretty accurately gauged, 
and to ask the assembly if so-and-so makes so much, 
what does this other one make ? i.e.y double, half, one 
quarter, and so on. 
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Sixthli /. — The assessee’s friends and enemies may be 
questioned, and the necessary additions or deductions on 
account of untruthful ness made, but this is likely to be- 
a troublesome process. 

By comparing the results of all these six different 
kinds of enquiries, the assessing officer cannot go very 
wrong, though, of course, he cannot expect to be always 
right. The District Officer should always kee]> this 
branch of work in his own hands, and any large number 
of successful objections should always call down his grave 
displeasure on the assessing officer. No punitive measures 
should ever be necessary for the recovery of this tax ; it 
any are resorted to, it is prhnd facie proof that the assess- 
ment has been incorrect. 

But however great the amount of . initial attention 
devoted to this branch of work, constant care and vioi- 
lance is necessary to keep it in a satisfactory condition. 
Tahsildars must be forced to be constantlv watchint>' the 
course of trade, and finding out botli those who have lost, 
and those who have gained, by accidents, or the fluctua- 
tions of tlie market : their irritating tendency to imagine 
that their superior officers will be gratified a. rising 
income irrespective of justice has, of course, to be resisted. 
But at the same time, a tendency of quite an opposite 
character has to be as strenuously opposed, namely, that 
of allowing the income to fall below its proper figure, 
through failure to make exhaustive enquiries. It is pro-^ 
bable that as much discontent is caused by omitting to 
tax persons wlio should pay, as by impro[)er assessment. 
It is, of course, imagined that undue inlluences have been 
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at work when persons liable to pay are left untouched. 
But when the tax is evenly and fairly distributed over all 
alike, discontent is reduced to a minimum. 


Chapter 23. 

Judicial Work and Partition. 

The intention of the following is not to prescribe a stilted form 
for case- work, merely to transcribe the results of experience with the object 
of saving time and making work more interesting as well as efficient. 

Judicial Work, 

(a) — Of the Record, 

Although tlio matter may seem to some persons too 
tridins: to deserve serious attention, the form of the record 
of his cases will really have a sensible effect upon a judi- 
cial officer's work. 

A nicely- arranged, well-written record, every paper of 
which can be traced at a moment’s notice, and which con- 
tains proper indexes and abstracts as a guide to its con- 
tents. will not only be infinitely more useful than one 
of an opposite character, but the officer himself will have 
a kind of pride and pleasure in producing such records, 
which will be a guarantee for work of a high character. 

It may be useful, therefore, to indicate the general form 
of a record* The outer sheet may be a kind of title page 
containing the following particulars : — . 

1. — .Name of the Court. 

2. — Number and date of case. 

3. — Names of parties and pleaders. 
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4. — Mouza, pargana, or police station. 

5. — Particulars of the matter at issue with law appli- 
cable. ' 

6. — Abstract of any proceedings anterior to trial. 

7. — List* of property involved with parties concerned. 

8. — Particulars of any previous litigation involving the 
parties (including of course the previous conviction of 
prisoners in criminal cases). 

iV. B. — The headings of such title pages can be printed or written, and the 
particulars incident to the case to be tried filled in by a dork before the 
trial commences. 

After the title page should come the index, and thep 
the abstract of proceedings according to date. Their may 
follow any portion of the record which is detachable, for 
forwarding to some other Court, as, for instance, the Civil 
Surgeon's evidence, and statements of accused persons in 
criminal cases sent for trial by the Court of Session. 
These should be always on separate pieces of paper. 

Then will follow the formal papers of the record, the 
body of the evidence, and lastly the judgment. Each 
deposition, according to length, should occupy one or 
more complete pages, and the name, parentage, caste, 
residence (and description in certain cases) of the witness 
should head the page in a conspicuous manner. 

The paging will be double, one for the usual nat/m of 
an Indian record office, and one for the whole. 

(B) — General Principles, 

1. The plaint or petition should always clearly she^jr 
forth the offence complained of and .relief claimed, with 
the law applicable, and if not conformable to these condi- 
tions, should be amended. 
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2. Printed forms for application to the Courts are in 
use in some districts, and where such forms are not in 
, use, a clear and intelligible standard slioiild be introduced 
and adhered to. 

8. In all cases it is desirable to settle tlic point or 
points at issue as soon as possible, and for this purpose it 
is convenient that every record of evidence should be 
headed by the statements of the parties. 

4. Evidence should be arranged in order of time, and 
the evidence of each witness on the same principle. 

5. In taking evidence in India the confronting of wit- 
nesses is a most powerful engine for the extraction of 
truth. A\'itnesses should give their evidence with their 
eyes fixed upon the countenance of the person to whom 
their statements^ are damaging, and in special cases may 
be made to address them tlin.s ; You did so and so.” 
Under such an ordeal a false witness or a guilty person 
will constantly flinch and be shewn up in his true colours. 

6. Cross-examination should be done in such a man- 

ner as not to let the witness know that he is being cross- 
examined. But (piestions should be asked in such a 
manner that the witness thinks the questioner expects 
the answer Ik; desires, and not in such a manner as to 
give an opportunity for subterfuge. For instance, a person 
should not be asked : You liavht any quarrel with 

so-and-so, have you ?” but questioned thus: ‘‘Now, sir, 
Jtell us clearly and plainly what your quarrel with so-and- 


so IS. 


7. It is very convenient to ask (‘acli party whether 
he can give any good reason why any particular witness 
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should be regarded with suspicion : this is a better 
challenge than the favorite discrepancies in statement of 
which the Indian bar is so fond. Indian witnesses, 
whether true or false, constantly speak at random, and 
therefore discrepancies prove nothing. 

8. The object of a person taking depositions should 
be to omit nothing that can throw light on the case, but 
to put down nothing superfluous. Deponents, especially 
in cases of admissions, should be told of the effect of 
what they say. 

9. All cases in which such a course will not injuri- 
ously affect society, are better settled out of Court. *’"fhe 
object of judicial officers should be to decrease litigation 
as much as possible, and shew litigants how ruinous and 
foolish their conduct usually is. At the same time any 
case in which a (jiiestion is involved which ought to be 
set at rest by an authority which no one can controvert, 
should be decided by the Court. 

10- It should be remembered that th(;re are no Courts 
of Lcpiity in India, so that the law should not be too 
blindly followed, though of course, where clear, it must 
not be transgressed. 

# 

(c ) — Criminal Jurisdiction. 

1. llie statement of the injured person, or of some in* 
telligent individual on his behalf, should contain a brief 
summary of all the leading facts of the case. 

2. When complainants are examinejl on the institution 
of a case, it is not necessary that they should give more 
than a resume of the salient points. For instance, acorn* 
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plaint of assault is made : the complainant need only 
state as to the facts of the assault, the hour and place, 
the extent of the injury, weapon used, cause of quarrel, 
and witnesses present. More important than anything 
else is the task of discovering, at the preliminary exa- 
mination of a complainant, all matters bearing upon the 
relationship between him and the other parties to the 
case and the witnesses. Above all should the com- 
plainant be forced to disclose the version of the story 
which falls from his opponent’s lips. If no delay takes 
place in his examination, the complainant will not ordi- 
narily have time or sense enough to invent lies, and often 
such a process will lead to proof positive that the case is not 
one for a Criminal Court. For instance, after defeating (as 
he is bound to do) the numerous dodges which a crafty com- 
plainant will resort to to avoid answering this question — 
suppose an Officer has elicited from a complainant of crimi- 
nal trespass that the person complained against claims the 
property as his own — his duty will be plain and simjile. 

3. If after examining the complainant on the lines laid 
down, it is impossible to decide whether a crime has or 
has not been committed, the Court should hold a preli- 
minary enquiry rather than summon a possibly innocent 
person. In camp of course all cases can be enquired into 
on the spot, and a great deal of good done to the people. 
In preliminary enquiries one witness whose statements 
ffan be relied upon, is quite sufficient, and more than one 
such witness should not be summoned by the Court. 

4. When the preliminary enquiry has revealed the 
apparent necessity for taking up a case, the Court should 
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test the relationship, &c., of the parties and witnesses 
naraed with a v|ew to see whether the evidence is 
likely to be reliable. These principles must of course, 
be borne in mind in making preliminary enquiries. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to insist on the extreme caution 
which should be used in finally coming to the decision to 
summon an accused person in a country like India, where 
false and frivolous litigation is so common. This caution 
cannot be exercised without delaying justice to some per- 
sons boiid fide in need of relief, but Indian litigants are 
so plundered by official and non-official, that this delay 
of justice, even if it takes place, is by far a less s(5^ious 
evil than the opposite one, which ensues when the above 
cautions are neglected. It should be remembered that a 
little delay in taking up a case, the institution of which 
will really injure the person instituting it rather than 
benefit him, will often end in his thinking better of the 
matter and abandoning it. 

It must, of course, be remembered that any person 
known to be a bad character, and one who habitually 
annoys and molests the public, should never get the bene- 
fit of the remedial and precautional measures recommend- 
ed above. . That each case must be judged on its own 
merits, and that circumstances alter all cases, are two im- 
portant maxims that must always be borne in mind : it 
is also necessary to observe that general principles, how’- 
ever good, must not be blindly followed. 

The Court should distinguish between being satisfied 
that a crime has been committed, and that that crime can 
be brought home to the offender. It may be impolitic to 
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summon a dangerous character on insufficient evidence, 
as, if he is acquitted, he will be stimulated to more evil, 
and will laugh at the Court. 

No petty case should ever be sent to the Police for en- 
quiry, as this is often exactly what, maliciously disposed 
complainants want, to set the venal myrmidons of 
the police-station on to their enemies. 

When there arc cross-summonses no further orders 
should be passed than that each party should produce liis 
witnesses on a day to be fixed by the Court. 

5. When the parties have appeared in Court, the Court 
should be guided by the abovemen tioned principles in 
deciding whether or not a compromise should be effected 
(see general principles No. 9, supra). In cros8-summon.ses 
and all cases in which process of Court has not issued, 
compromise will generally be the best way of settling the 
dispute. In such cases it need not be objected that an 
offence is b}’ law not compoundable. 

6. The preferable manner of taking evidence is detailed 
above. In hurt cases the medical evidence should be 
taken on these lines : — 

First: Is the hurt from which the party is suffering 
possible in the manner de.^cribed in the evidence for the 
prosecution ? The I’easous for the medical man’s opinion 
should be given in full. 

Secondly*: Is the hurt possible in any other way, with 
, reasons as before ? 

Special care shquld be taken to give witnesses full 
expenses, and see that they are put to no unnecessary 
detention or inconvenience ; nothing tends so much to 
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prevent concealment of crime as attention to these 
points. 

7. In awarding vsentence, the circumstances of the per- 
son punished sliould be taken into consideration. Thus, 
a poor man should not be heavily fined, a man in good 
position sliould not be let off with a fine for a heinous 
offence; none but very low-born criminals should be 
whipped, except for offences involving grave moral turpi- 
tude. In excise cases especially, technical offences should 
be met by a merely nominal fine, though offences which 
endanger the public revenues must be severely punished 
in the public interests, to which those of individuals mifst 
always yield. 

It is usually very impolitic to fine people in this coun- 
try for trivial offences against the person, as they will 
never rest till they get their revenge ; if the contin- 
gency cannot be avoided, steps should be taken to prevent 
the parties from fighting again, either in or out of Court. 
Juveniles should be whipped, and habitual offenders 
receive at least from 25 to 50 per cent, more imprison- 
ment for each offence. 

8. Care must be taken that the Police do not unneces- 
sarily harass, the people by unintelligent application of 
l^he six years’ rule for realising fine. Uncollected fines 
should ordinarily be struck off as irrecoverable if they 
cannot be realised with due diligence within six months. 

9. Security for good behaviour cases are best taken up 
in the cold weather. A really bad character who is in- 
juring society should not be let off for slender evidence, 

and no ordinary security should be accepted for him ; but 

15 
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a person of influence who will kee}> liiin from evil ways 
should be required to stand for him. 

10. Subdivisional Officers should satisfy themselves 
that they are informed of any ill-feeling which is likely 
to cause a breach of the peace ; and when there is a dis- 
pute as to property, be sure they get early information so 
as to prevent an all ray. OhoAvkidars, if properly in hand, 
can prcA^ent most riots. 

11. In cliarges against ])ublic seiwants the greatest pos- 
sible caie should he taken tliat false complaints do not 
succeed . 

f 

( d ) — Eeffidar Revenue Suits and Applications. 

1. Profits. — Suits for profits should be accompanied by 
the following 

I. An extract from the jamabandi or rent-roll of the 
year for Avhich profits are claimed, showing distinctly the 
different items ndiicli make up the total, distinraiishing 
between those Avhich arc collected, and those which are 
not collected, and Avhere the latter are included, specify- 
ing the proof of gross negligence on the part of the lum- 
bardar or collecting shareholder. 

II. The method on which sir assets are calculated should 
be distinctly specified, with the grounds for the same. 

III. It should be distinctly stated by tlie plaintiff what 
he admits in the way of Aullage expenses, and Avhat he 
objects to, Avith the grounds thereof. 

IV. It should |)e distinctly stated Avhether the plaintiff 
has paid in his OAvn revenue or not, and whether in the 
latter case the defendant has paid it for him or not. 
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The accounts, if requiring correction on the result 
of the foregoing enquiries, should ])e returned to the 
plaintiff for correAion, before the suit is brought on 
the file : this is most important, as if attended to, it 
will lighten labour immensely and shorten duration 
of suits. 

2. Rent Suits . — The Court must remember that its 


only task is to decide ^\dlether rent ijas boon paid by 
the cultivator to tlie plain tifl*, or to some one wliom 
he fancied was entitled to collect or not ; in tlie Ivirmor 
case the claim will be dismissed, in the hitter decreed. 

4 

Of course the Court must satisfy itself that the n^t 
can be claimed Iw tlie plaintifl', tliat lie is legally en- 


titled to sue. 

The following decision, Madlio Prasad^ rs- Ambar, 5 
1. L. R., pp. .503 .vyy., may be quoted ; this decision sliows 
that rent can only be recovered from a person other than 
a cultivator in a Civil Court. 

3. Distraint . — The law contains very precise principles 
on which cases of contested distraint are to be decided. 
Tliat is, in all cases where the demand is found to be due. 
a decree must be given against the cultivator, irregulari- 
ties notwithstanding. Where irregularities prejudicial to 
the cultivator have occurred, he must sue for damage-'^ to 
obtain redress. 

4. Damages . — In all sorts of suits for damagc?i a decree 
for from twice to about four or five times the rent of 


the land in respect of which damages are claimed, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, seems a reliable basis for 
decision. 
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Applications. 

1. Applications for production of .Patwaris’ accounts 
should not, as a rule, be made into regular cases, but dis- 
])osed of through the Tahsildar. 

2. Resumption of rent-free tenures. The principle on 
which these are resumed is strict; sewai (or miscellaneous 
proceeds) is held to be equivalent to rent, but in this case 
the Board of Revenue have ruled that the application 
should be for delivery of counterpart (kabuliat), and not 
for resumption or assessment. 

3. Ill cases of ejectment of occupancy-tenants, the 
Board have constantly impressed upon Subordinate Courts 
the advisability of giving time to the tenant, who sliould 
only be ejected in case of })ersistent contumacy, or hope- 
less impecuniosity, 

4. In cases of ejectment of non-occupancy tenants 
who have growing crops on their lands, they must be 
allowed to tend and cut the same or be given com- 
pensation for the ripe crops. About two to five times 
the rent of the land is a fair amount to award. In 
either case rent will be payable in cash or by way of 
set-off. 

5. Enhancement of rent . — The following, is a useful 
method of calculating or reducing lump rents to rent-rates. 
Find out the exact proportion which each class of soil in 
the holding bears to the rent, reduce the whole holding 
to terms of the lowest soil, calculate the rent-rate on this, 
and then work backward for the higher soils. Example : 
Suppose there are three kinds (A, B, C) of soil in fertility 
of the following ])roportion, 3 : 2 : 1. 
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Suppose a tenant has 30 acres of land and pays Rs. 90, 
his amount of each^kind of soil being equal = 10 acres. 
This holding may then be supposed equivalent to 30 + 
20 + 10 = GO acres of the Avorst soil ; hence the 7 *ate for 
this will be Tls. 1-8 per acre, for the middling Rs. 3, and 
for the best Rs. 4-S. 

( E ) — Miscellaneom. 

The following notes on the most important miscella- 
neous cases may'^ be found useful : — 

1. Lumherdars appointnients. — Tlie pro\'isioi\s of sec- 
tion 14 of tlie Circular must be enquired into and carried 
out in every case. When an appointment lias to be made 
by Government, the following points should be borne in 
mind. Is the person chosen reiwesentatiye of the com- 
munity ? Is he a person from wliorn tlie revenue can be 
realised w'ithout difficulty ? 

2. Mutation cases are, of course, decided on the basis 
of possession if jiossible ; if not, the principal points of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan Law of Inheritance should be 
borne in mind in giving possession to those best entitled. 
The conduct of partitions is so important that the follow- 
ing special dU’ections are given at length on the subject. 

Dlrections^for the Conduct of Partition Cases: by 

Assistant Collectors. 

(a) — Of the Preliminary Procedure. 

1. On presentation of an application* for partition the 
Peshkar, or other officer in charge of the A^crnacular 
office, should be called upon to report Avithin tAvo days (a) 
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wliether the application is in order, (b) whether the share 
claimed by applicant, and of wliicli partition is desired, 
corresponds with tliat recorded against his name in the 
copy of the Khewat tiled. 

2. If the application is not in order or is open to 
objection on account of want of evidence that the share 
claimed actually belongs to the applicant, or for any other 
reason, the Assistant Collector should either return the 
application for amendment or reject it altogether. 

.V, JJ . — Ordiiiarily upplicatioiis ishould be returned for amendment if this 
eap l)c etlceted within a reaf?onabh* time, and of course the amended appli- 
cations should not be rejected as over time. If, howev^er, applicant claims 
more thuii appears to be his share (I'y the Khewat liled) and has to apply to 
I heCi VI ICoiirt for a declaratory dee roe, or other circumstances render the pi o- 
posed partition premature or iiapossible, the application should be rejecled. 


o. Jf tbe proposed partition appears likely to cause 
administrative inconvenience, as for instance when perfect 
partition is claimed for a very small share, the annual 
Government revenue of which would be less than (say) 
Ks. 50, or the partition seems objectionable for any reason 
not siiflicient to involve its summary dismissal under Rule 
2, the Assistant (Collector should forward the record with 
his opinion for the orders of the Collector of the district. 

3’. /j. — Actiuii under tliis rule will mure often bo taken after the examin- 
ation of the Patwaii and co-fsharer-s has taken place tlian during the 
jnelimiiiary stage. 


4. When the application does not present any primd 
Jude objection, or when it has been amended, or when 
a reference to the Collector under Rule 3 has resulted in 
an order for the partition to proceed, the Assistant Col- 
lector will continue the partition as follows : — 
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“ The order lor issue of tlie Notification and Notices 
required under section 11 of the Act shall be passed, and 
the a[>p]icant shall be informed of the costs and required^ 
to pay them into tbe Court within a given time. 

“ During tbe term allowed by the Notification, the record- 
keeper shall be called upon to certify tliat no changes in 
the register have been made or ordered siucc the copy of 
the Khewat Avas given to the applicant, and to report 
whether the field map and settlement records of the muhal 
are complete. He sliall also be required to state how the 
constitution of the muhal was defined in the settlement 
record of rights, and to (piote any provisions regarding 
partition therein contained.” 

5. li‘ costs are not ))aid in by the appointed time, the 
case may be struck off. If any objections to the partition 
are filed, a day shoidd be fixed for their •disposal on the 
following |)rinciples : — 

(a) If there be an objection raising a bond jide question 
of right, and the case seems complicated, it will be better 
to refuse the partition until the matter has been set at rest 
by the Civil Court ; but 

{b) if the Revenue Court has sufficient material for the 
decision of the question, or the objection is frivolous, it 
may be deckled, and, if overruled, the partition will proceed. 

N.Ij. — Altlioui^li the hiw makes the ooiiBeiit of co-sharerw to an im- 
jjetfect partition necessary, it is not advisable to suggest as it were to 
the non-ap})iicants tliat they sliouhl veto the partition ; and if no objec- 
tion be made within the prescribed period, it may be presumed that 
none exists. 

t 

6. If there are no objections, or tl^ey have been over- 
ruled, the Patwari and sliareholders will be summoned 

* These are the words of the old Circular. 
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for examination as to the details of the property and prin- 
ciples of division. If on tlie day appointed the applicant 
does not attend, tlie case will be struck off. If no share- 
holders attend Court, the Partition Proceeding must be 
drawn up after examination of tlie Patwari and applicant, 
and the same will be proclaimed in the estate to be divided 
by affixing a copy thereof in the village “ chaupal ” or 
other public j^lace. If no objection to the proceeding is 
made within a specified time, it will be presumed to have 
been ratified by the other shareholders. If any objection 
is made it should be disposed of after notice to objectors 
amf applicants, and the partition proceeding may be 
modified in consequence thereof. 


(b) — Of the examination of the Patwari and Shareholders. 

(a) Investigation into the nature and extent of the 
properties to he divided. 

What is the constitution of the estate to be divided ? 
How are shares calculated (fractions of a rupee, high a, 
&c.) ? What is the share of the applicant ? A¥hat is the 
whole revenue payable by the estate, and by tlie apjdicant? 
What is the total amount of cultivated land and of each 
class of soil ? flow much is held in common and how 
much in several t}^ ? Wliat sir land or land in special 
possession is there ? \\diat portion is cultivated by tlie 
proprietor and what by under-tenants ? What description 
of cultivators hold the assamiwar or tenant’s land and 
how much does each hold ? Wliat portions of the estate, 
if any, differ in quality of land, and what is the extent of 
each ? What description of industrial or menial castes 
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live in the village, and what is the number of able- 
bodied males in ^ach ? What is the total number of 
houses in the village and the details of the uncultivated 
land, &c. ? What revenue-free holdings or rent-free plots 
are there ?* 

The statements marked 1 P, 2 P, &c., in the appendix 
may be filled up according to the facts, and will be found 
to present tlie answers to the foregoing eiKpiirics in a 
convenient form. 

{h) Of the customs prevailhu] in reference to the above 

properties. 

2. Do the proprietors pay rent for their quasi sir land,* 
or is it accounted for In the distribution of profits? What 
customs prevail as to the cyectmcnt of |)roprietors from 
land of this description ? 

3. AA^liat cases arc collected from tenants of all. descrip- 
tions, and to what extent do grain rents prevail ? What 
difference is there between tlie rates ordinarily paid by 
cultivators with riglits of occupancy and without rights 
of occupancy, and have the latter (tenants-at-will) any 
privileges as compared Avith outsiders, if resident on the 
estate ? 

To whose share do lands held by ex -proprietary tenants 
belong ? AVhat customs prevail as to trees growing spon- 
taneously in cultivators’ fields ? AVhat customs prcA’ail 
as to sugar-cane or other extra rates ? 

4. AVliat rights do tenants exercise over their houses ? 
What customs prevail as to new buildings, use of manure, 


* Laud in special possession, but not sir. 
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&c. ? What customs prevail as to the trees inside the 
village site ? What rates, if any, are paid by non-culti- 
.vating castes? 

5. What customs prevail as to use of wood and fruits 
in groves in common possession or in that of* tenants ? 
What customs prevail as to breaking up new land, grazing 
cattle, and use of forest produce ? What dues, if any, 
are paid by outsiders ? 

AVhat customs exist as to fishing, irrigation and use of 
water produce (singhara nuts, &c.)? What irrigation 
dues are levied, if any, and from whom ? What customs 
exist as to use of water and earth from tanks for building 
purposes ? Is irrigation pi*actised from rivers ? What 
dams, if any, are constructed for purposes of irrigation, 
and what customs prevail as to their use, repairs, &c., and 
what customs exist as to cultivation of melons or other 
crops on river banks ? What customs exist as to lands 
recovered from or lost in the river ? What boats and 
ferries are there, and what customs exist as to their use ? 
What customs exist as to the use of granaries, grave- 
yards, quarries, burning ghats, and the like ? What cus- 
toms exist as to maintenance of roads and use of trees, 
(fee., grown on them ? 

6. What customs prevail as to irrigation from wells, 
their repairs, &c. ? Whatc ustoins exist as to the use of 
temples, mosques and other religious institutions ? When 
do markets and fairs take place ? What dues are levied 
and how are they, expended ? What customs prevail 
regarding indigo factories, saltpetre factories, saltpetre 
licenses, brick kilns and sugar mills ? 
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(c) — Instructions as to the preparation of partition 

proceedings. 

(a) Regarding the formal preamble. 

The following particulars should be stated in the parti- 
tion proceeding by way of formal preamble : — 

1. Serial number. 

2. Number of the case. 

3. Section of the Act under which proceedings are 
taken. 

4. The name of the mouza and pargana. 

o. Names of the parties. 

6. Sliares of the parties. 

7. Date of the filing of the case. 

8. Date of the payment of costs. 

9. Date of issue of proclamation. 

10. Date of decision of objection if any. 

11. Constitution of rnahal and proposed constitution 
after partition. 

12. Details of previous partitions. 

13. Total area, with details of cultivated, cultivable and 
barren. 

(I)) Regarding the general i'ules of the partition. 

1. Whether the partition will be made by an Amin, by 
the Patwari, by Arbitrators, or by the parties themselves. 

iV. B.—li the parties can do the work themselves, no method of parti- 
tion is preferable, but ordinarily an Amin will have to be appointed. 
Arbitrators do not often give satisfaction in conducting a partition, and the 
Patwari cannot be allowed to do so unless his other duties admit of it. 

2. AVhether the present records will be accepted or 
whether a fresh survey is necessary. 
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3, Whether the numbers of the KJiasra in use at 
present will be maintained or altered. ^ 

^ 4. Whether the partition will be cfTected according 
to geometrical division, chakbat or khetbat, or nominal 
portions divided off by name. * 

(c) After recording the general methods of division 
approved by tiie sliareliolders present (it is understood 
of course that the Patwari and shareholders should 
remain in Court until the partition proceeding is complet- 
ed), the details of property revealed by the investigation 
directed above should be recorded in narrative form, and 
the particular methods of division selected in a similar 
manner as cxjdaiiied below. 

(d) Of tlie methods of division of the various proper- 
ties recorded as above and their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

1. Sir land , — Possession can be retained or can be given 
up : the law directs that it be maintained as hxr as possible; 
if this is iinpossiblc, that ])ortion should be selected for 
transfer wliich is sublet to under-tenants. Deficiencies in 
sir land should be made up in the first instance from 
lands of similar quality held by tenants xvithout rights of 
occupancy. 

2. Quasi sir land . — This will ordinarily be divided as 
land held by tenants, but if the shareholders wish it. and 
it is practicable to do so, possession can be maintained. 

*-3. If the estate to be partitioned can be divided into 
sections of varying fertility, each shareholder should ordi- 
narily have his fair portion of each section, as well as 
of the different kinds of soil within that section. If the 
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shareholders desire it, and it is possible to do so, regard 
may also be paid to — {a) the mimber of each kind of 
tenant given to each shareholder, {b) the rent actually 
paid by those tenants, and {c) the j)ossibilities of enhance- 
ment in Ihe future. Kcuit free and ex-proprietary lands 
should be divided off to the share of that proprietor to 
whom they appertain, but rent-free lands granted by 
the entire pro 2 )rietary body should be rateably divided. 
The village site should be divided with special reference 
to avoiding disputes and bad feeling in the future. Pos- 
session should be maintained as far as possible, and 2 )ro- 
perty whicli is of common use and advantage (as open 
spaces for sanitary purposes) should remain in common. 
Each sharelioldcr should have his fair share of each kind of 


menial and industrial caste as far as possible. If comj)en- 
sation has to be given for land in possession in the village 
site (or “abadi”), it should be given from barren land. 

5. Groves in s[)ecial possession sliould be treated as 
sir land, the com})ensation to be awarded in each case to 
be decided by the shareholders. Groves in common should 
be partitioned so as to avoid breaking them up as far as 
possible. It will very seldom happen that the parties 
will consevit to receive less than their lair share of land ; 
so tliat inequalities in number of trees will have to be made 
u]) in one oi; other of the following wuiys : — 

{a) Deficiency in number of trees can be made up by 
superior quality, or , 

{h) By cash payment. 

(c) The number of trees can be made the same, but defi- 
ciencies in area can be made iq) from cul tumble land. 
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Groves in possession of tenants should be divided with 
reference only to area, and the rent, if any, payable for 
them. 

Forests, waste lands, &c., should be divided rateably 
with reference to the produce, if any, obtainable fi om them, 
and their uses, or allowed to remain in common. The 
customs agreed upon to be followed after partition should 
be carefully ascertained and recorded. Kivers, tanks, 
&c., should be nominally divided, but it will be generally 
advisable to maintain the old custom as to irrigation, fish- 
ing, &c., and attention should be paid to any inequalities 
in usefulness. 

0. Dams and other irrigation works. It should be par- 
ticularly stated what differences, if any, will take place 
in their use, repairs, &c., after partition. 

As to religious buildings, &c., the wishes of the share- 
holders and persons in possession should be carefully 
ascertained, and an arrangement made with reference to 
the special circumstances of each case, which will prevent 
future disputes and ill-will. As to factories, &c., the pro- 
fits had better be divided in most cases, and the manage- 
ment remain as before, but the shareholders^ wishes will 
of course be carried out. 

(b ) — Of the Amin's Duties. 

AYithin fifteen days of his appointment the Amin should 
obtain copies of the following papers : — 

1. Khasra. 

%• 

2. Sajra. 

3. Jamabandi. 
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The Amin will then begin the partition on the spot, 
and should ordii^arily finish his work within one month. 
On completion oi his work he should explain to each 
of the shareholders on the spot, if possible, the share 
he has allotted him, and obtain his affidavit of agree- 
inent to the partition. If the Amin takes a longer 
time than is necessary in completing the partition, or 
neglects his duties in any Avay, as by not testing the 
papers delivered to or prepared by him on the spot, or 
in any other way, a rateable deduction will be- made from 
his fees. 

Nothing of the natnre of valuation or uppraisemont of the 
properties to be divided shoiild be loft to the Amin ; Imt this work must Imj 
done by the parties, or by the officer deciding the case himself on the spot. 

(e) — Of the final proceedings. 

On receiving the Amin's papers the officer conduct- 
ing the partition will summon the parties to attest the 
papers, and explain to them the shares allotted to each. If 
there are any objections they will be decided in the usual 
manner. 

N.B . — The disposal of the objections should always, if possible, take 
place on the spot, and the officer conducting the partition should take the 
opportunity of thus testing the entire work of partition from the earliest 
stages, and ascertaining that the details of property recorded correspond 
witli the facts, and that the method of partition agreed u])on is just and 
possible. It would be better of course that the examination of Patwari 
and shareholders and preparation of the partition proceeding should take 
place on the spot ; but as this is not generally practicable, the final testing 
should be made as tliorough as possible, and should include not only^ a 
scrutiny of the Amin’s work, but a review of the entire proceedings. 

After disposing of the objections, the Assistant Collec- 
tor conducting the partition should distribute the revenue 
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over the shares and forward the papers including the 
following : — 

1. Khasra, 

2. Jamabandi, 

3. Mahal war abstract, 

4. List of blocks, 

to the Collector of the district for final sanction. 

N.l ). — Of course even if there are no objections the Officer dividing tlie 
estate is bound to satisfy himself that the partition is a fair one, and to 
amend it if necessary. In conclusion, the important principle may be 
repeated that notlving in the way of valuation or appraisement should be 

left to the Amin : if this is not attended to, the results will be disastrous. 

% 

Suggestions for inspection of the working of Sub- 
ordinate Courts : — 

I. — Courts in general. 

1. Are the records neat and according to rule ? 

2. Are parties informed of postponements ? 

3. Are cases generally disposed of on fixed dates ? 

4. What is the average duration ? 

Ti. — Criminal Courts. 

5. Are complainant’s depositions properly taken on first 
institution ? 

6. Are depositions written in the presiding officer’s 
own hand -writing ? 

7. Are defendant’s statements properly taken ? 

8. Are necessary certificates given in case of confes- 
sions ? 

9. Are charge sheets used and properly filled up ? 

10. Are formal sentences recorded ? 

11. Are witnesses’ expenses paid? 
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The following questions concern stamps : — 

1. Are stamps properly defaced ? 

2. Is Talbana taken in non -cognizable cases ? 

3. Are the perforations clean, no pieces being left stick- 

ing ? • 

4. Are stamps proi^erly calculated according to the 
Court-fees Act ? 

5. When the value is made up of two or more stamps, 
does a Treasury certificate accompany ? 

(>. Are pieces of stamps burnt or not ? 

7. Are stamp values added to fines on defendants ? 

8. Docs each record bear a list of stamps ? 

1). Do copies bear the signature of the attesting officer 
on stamps ? 

10. Are all stamps above Its. 2 signed by the official 
vendor, with date of sale, and others by persons filing 
them ? 

11. Are there any unstamped or insufficiently stamp- 
ed documents ? 

N,B . — Tlie following questions refer to records which have already 
been in the record-room ; — 

12. Is the record -keeper’s perforation dated ? 

13. Is there a certificate of balance of stamps after 
weeding ? 

Appel late Jurisdiclion . 

In conclusion, the following remarks may be^ hazarded 
as to the decision of appeals. It is not the function of 
an Appellate Court to retry a case, but merely to correct* 
any obvious mistakes or injustice into which the Lower 
Court appears to have been led. 
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C II AFTER 24. 

Medical Work. 

The extension of European medicine is a matter deep- 
ly affecting the well-being of the country. Although 
in a knowledge of simj)les the European surgeon might 
find something to learn from the experienced native 
practitioner, yet the absence of scientific and surgical 
knowledge in the latter renders the Government dispen- 
sary the safest place for a sick person to betake himself 
to. It is much to be regretted that the European prac- 
titioner adopts such a contemptuous attitude towards local 
methods of cure, and that no means can be devised of 
bringing the two sj’stems into harmonious working. But 
while matters remain as they are, and especially while 
raw and inexperienced native practitioners are able to 
practice without any restriction, it seems advisable to 
extend dispensaries as much as possible, both ])y public 
funds and private enterprise. For the present we might 
be content with arrangements under which no person 
had to go more than ten miles for gratuitous medical 
advice. It then has to be ascertained that the peo[)le 
thoroughly understand tliat they are entitled to free 
treatment, and that the assistant in charge does not defeat 
the objects of Government by exacting illegal fees, and 
neglecting the j)Oor because they are unable to ])ay them. 

Vaccination. 

Sanitation being treated of in a separate chapter we 
pass on to consider the subject of prophylactic measures 
against the scourge of small-pox. The indncipal draw- 
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backs to the spread of vaccination are, firsf^ tlie system 
of endeavouring to f/)rce it down the throats of the people; 
2n.dli/^ the want of a sound system of administration ; and 
'drd(f/, the laziness and unintelligent procedure of the 
actual openftors. As regards the first difficulty, the sub- 
ject is one which, like sanitation, must be accomplished, 
at least in rural tracts, tlirough tlie people themselves. 
The drastic method mav succeed in towns, but cannot 
possibly be other than a failure in villages. Accom- 
plished through the heads of the people, the effect will 
be lasting and permanent ; accomplished in any other way, 
the effects, even if tangible, will be. merely ephemeral. 

The faults of the present system seem to be the dual 
control of the operating staff, and the inferior class of 
men usually employed. Until tlie staff ^ire under the 
entire control of the local authorities, it is vain to expect 
to get really good work out of tlieni. If a better class 
of men were appointed, so large a surface of work would 
probably not be performed, but its effects would be infi- 
nitely more lasting. Besides, a better stanij) of man could 
be utilised at all seasons of the vear as a kind of itinerant 
])ractitioner and lie.alth officer. As matters are at 
present the only thing to be done is to endeavour by 
every available means to defeat the tricks employed by 
the vaccinator to draw his pay without doing his work. 
A few words as to these tricks may not be out of place. 
Uv/, the vaccinator will take bribes from villages not to go 
there at all, or from heads of families not to vaccinate 
their children. 2?idhjy he will seize a few children whose 
parents are too poor to bribe, and too low down in the 
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social scale to resist him, and vaccinate tliem. This will, 
of course, do no good in the matter of example ; whereas 
if the leaders of the people were induced, by persuasion, 
to have their children vaccinated, the whole village 
would probably follow suit. on arriving in a vil- 

lage the operator will demand fees, and, if refused, will 
report that the people decline vaccination. he will 

commence work in an aggressive manner, the result of 
which will be that all the children in the village run away 
and hide themselves, and then the operator will report, 
perhaps, that he has been 0])|)osed in his duties; the real 
fact being that his unintelligent and objectionable method 
of procedure is alone at fault, hthly^ he will visit the 
villages of his beat in such an irregular manner as most 
effectually to \yaste his time. And he will perhaps 

pretend that there is scarcity of lymph, the real hict 
being that this means he has not been doing his work; 
as if a vaccinator really does his work, he cannot help 
producing ly m pi i . 

It must be the object of an officer who attempts to 
get good vaccination work done, to defeat these various 
machinations, and to so arrange an operator’s work that he 
does not waste his time, and that a full tale of work can be 
exacted from him. In particular, it must be arranged that 
every village of the district is visited by an operator, once 
a year if possible ; if net, at least once in two years. 

Countess of Diijfferin's Fund. 

f 

In connection with the movement for supidjdng female 
medical aid to the women of India, the most practical 
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steps to take, with the object of beiielittiiig* the district 
in which work is organized, seem the following : — the 
training and supervision of local midwives ; and 'Indlij., 
the training of medical pupils for work witliin the district. 

A branch of the Provincial Fund, affiliated to the 
central body, will probably be most beneficial to the 
district. 


Chapter 25 . 
Municipalities. 


Estahlishment. 

The establishment of a municipality will ordinarily 
consist of a Superintendent and subordinates, in each 
of the three grand sub-divisions of Collection, Conser- 
vancy, and Public Works Whether these departments 
w'ill be entirely separate, or to any extent combined, 
will depend upon the circumstances of each municipality. 

The number of subordinates also will greatly vary, and 
in addition to the whole will be the staff of English writers 
or clerks, described in Chapter 1 as belonging in most dis- 
tricts to the English office. The Superintendent of the 
Public Worjvs Department will, in all large municipal- 
ities, be a professional engineer, and the whole will be 
superintended^ by a Secretary, on whose personal super- 
vision of every department efficient working wiH depend. 

Income. 


The most important portion of municipal work is 
naturally the financial department. The income of most 
niunici[)alitics is derived from one of two sources, either 



octroi taxation, an impost on articles consumed witliiii 
tlie municipality, or direct taxes. If income is raised 
by the latter, tlie same principles have to be borne in 
mind as are necessary in regard to Act XX Towns, see 
Chapter 32. But usually the income of a municipality 
is derived from a local duty on articles imported into 
the municipality — entitled octroi. In the collection of 
this tax the following points require attention: — 

— Are the outposts so situated as to watch all the 
roads by which goods could approach the municipality ? 

' %id . — Is the system of collection one which offers any 
op])ortunity of embezzlement ? 

- 3?v/. — Has each outpost a list of monthly income for 

the past ten years with the average struck ? 

4/A. — Is a list of duties leviable hung up at each post ? 
hth , — Does the taxation injuriously affect the trade of 
the tovvn, or unduly raise the price of any article of 
consumption ? 

CollecUori. 


The collection of an octroi tax is the only matter in 
this connection which is likely to present any difliculty. 
The w'ork of collection has to be carefully supervised 
to see that the public are not unduly harassed, and that, at 
the same time, the tax is not evaded or embezzled. No 
vexatious weighing or searching of traders'’ consignments 
should be allowed at the outposts, but only enough to 
check fraud. The counterfoil passes given for different 
consignments, acdording as they are for consumption 
within the municipality, in transit, or partly one and 
oartly the other, should be of different colours, so as to be 
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easily distinguisliecl, and every facility should be given to 
those desiring to pay duty at the Bonded Warehouse. 

The clerks must be compelled to have returnable^ 
counterfoys properly pasted in in the various pass-books: 
they must give a separate pass to each individual, and 
be required to write legibl 3 % 

The safest method of collection is by sealed or locked 
boxes, the cash with a copy of tlie pass being deposited 
through a slit by the clerk, and the boxes o|)ened by a 
responsible otiicer daily. It is understood that duties 
paid at the Warehouse are collected by the Octroi Su- 
perintendent himself. It must be reineinbered that 
articles, the duties on which do not amount to one pie, 
are exempt from taxation. All outpost clerks should 
sleep at their outposts, their proceedings on market 
days being carefully checked to see that they collect 
duty on the full amount of goods sold in the market, 
and no more. It should be ascertained that proper^ 
duties are levied on all goods consigned to European and 
official residents within municipal limits. 


Conservancy. 

The conrservancy of towns will be found treated of 
under the title of Urban Sanitation in Chapter 27. The 
strictest supervision is required in towns to ensure the 
observance of cleanliness. As a preliminary ’measure it 
must of course be ascertained that the number of latrines 
and urinals, and the staff of sweepers, is sufficient for 
the requirements of the town. Similar remarks apply 
to dust-bins, which should be distributed, according to 
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ji uniform system, all over the town. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the trenching of nightsoil, which, 
unless the screw is constantly applied, will be done in a 
most unsatisfactory and objectionable manner. Deep 
trencliing, and a thorough covering with earth, is, of 
course, what is required. It need scarcely bo remarked 
that all drains should be of masonry, and that the water- 
supply should be kept thoroughly pure. Details will bo 
found in Cliapter 27. If the conservancy plant is found 
insufficient, a special grant should be made for sup})le- 
menting it. 

Public TVorka. 

The public works of a municipality do not present any 
peculiar features, and remarks in Chapters 15 and 32 
apply. It may be stated in general terms that the 
money raised in taxation should be expended, as far as 
possible, for tlie benefit of the classes taxed. As a parti- 
cular instance of tiiis general principle, it may be noted 
that all towns should be provided with well-kept parks 
or gardens, and that money should not be grudged in 
improving streets, or even in beautifying the town. It 
is particularly worthy of notice that municjpal roads, 
specially those over which traffic is heavy and conti- 
nuous, will usually require repairs more tlian once a 
year. The princi[)al streets of every town should be 
furnished with shadv avenues. 

Arrangement of streets^ houses^ <^c. 

In every place where a number of hiimau beings col- 
lect, the interests of the individual have to yield to those 
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of the couimiuiitj. It follows that a certain space in all 
streets and thoroughfares must be preserved from en- 
croachment, and that houses and additions to houses^ 
must be built, trees cut down and planted, &c., according 
to certain fixed rules. General j)rinci|des are difficult 
to lay down, because the circiinistances of no two towns 
are alike: but the following will be found of pretty 
general application : — 

1. Traffic must not be iin})eded. 

i 

2. Free entrance to drains must not be interfered with. 

?), Danger of fire must not he incurred. 

4. Trees or branches of trees, in dangerous positions, 
must be removed. 

5. Trees affording shade to the public should not be 
allowed to be cut down. 

With regard to No. 3, grass thatchings should never 
be allowed in populous streets, as in the hot, dry weather 
they^ catch fire on the slightest provocation. A bamboo 
that cl ling is not nearly so dangerous, and nearly as 
cheap. This kind of rooting may be recommended to 
the poor, who, however, should leave the towui if they 
cannot afford to conform to its laws. 

t 

Penalties. 

The penal clauses of the law should be enforced with 
discrimination. It must be remembered that the major- 
ity of offences are, like those under excise and similara 
laws, not usually niala per se. It is Inadvisable to pro- 
secute an otherwise unoffending citizen for ordinary 
breaches of bye-laws. Those whom it is for other 
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reasons advisable to piinisli may be thus proceeded 
against, and repeated offences may, and in diet should be, 
'punished : but it is better to secure general observance of 
rules by personal influence than by constant prosecution. 
Frequent prosecutions are also inadvisable, because they 
lead to underlings getting up false cases for gain. 

Supervision. 

Tlie most important thing of all is, of course, efficient 
and constant suj)orvision. In towns where there is a 
paid Secretary, the exclusive devotion of his time to this 
work ought to be sufficient to gain the desired object. 
But even where this is the case, tlie Tahsildar and 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the town, should take 
a share of the , duty of superintendence, bringing to 
the notice of the District Officer everything that it is 
advisable for him to know. In eveiy^ instance the town 
should be parcelled out between the members of the 
committee, each being responsible for the conservanc}', 
and absence of anything injurious to health, safety, or 
convenience, within their beats. Members should also 
test vital statistics within their beats. 

Preparation of Budget. 

Clear explanations should be given, under the head of 
Income, of any abnormal figures : that is*, if past ex- 
perience (which is the usual basis of estimates of income) 
is expected to be falsified in the future, reasons should 
be given in full. Under Expenditure, reasons for exceed- 
ing the Government [)ercentage, under each head, should 
invariably be given. 
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Mlsc(dlaneou.s. 

Licensing of lifickney carringes is an important part 
of the duties of a large iDuni(*.i[)alit3’. Nmn])ers must 
be exactly suited to the rc(|nirements of the town. In 
case of excess, drivers will ply for loss than tiie proper 
scale of charoes : this will always deteriorate the condi- 
tion of the carriages. In case of deficiency, the public 
will suffer, of course, in another way, i.e., from the inde- 
pendence of the drivers. 

Anioniir minor miscellaneous matters m;iv be mentioned 
the following : contributions to schools and dispensaries 
should be liberal ; all leases of intra-municipal nazul 
lands should be reported for Government sanction, and 
all houses should be permanently numbered. 

The following suggestions for inspecting the condition 
of a municipalitv mav be found useful : — 


Edahlhhiiient. 

1. Is the establishment in due proportion to the income 
and work to be performed ? 

2. Do all heads of subordinate departments kec]) up 

and submit diaries ? 

♦ 

Income. 

3. Is the income sufficient for the requirements ? 

4. If not, is any o))vious source of receipt neglected ? 

5. Are the effects of any tax injurious to the com- 
munity ? 

6. Do all residents within municipal limits, irrespective 
of nationality or position, pay full taxes ? 
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7. Where an octroi tajt is levied, are the outposts 
properly situated ? 

- 8. Has each outpost a standard average of monthly 
income and list of duties ? 

9. Are traders subjected to unnecessary annoyance in 
the collection of the tax ? 

10. Is the system of passes efficient ? 

11. Does the system of drawbacks work well, or does 
the octroi operate as a transit duty ? 

12. Do all octroi clerks sleep at their outposts ? 

.13. What system of supervision is there over collec- 
tions on market days ? 

14. Is the system of collection from outposts one which 
opens a door to fraud ? 

Conservancy. 

15. Is the number of latrines, urinals, and dust-bins 
sufficient, and are they clean ? 

16. Is there any deficiency in number of swee[)ers or 
plant? 

17. Is the trenching of nightsoil satisfactory ? 

18. Are house and street drains in a satisfactory 
condition ? 

19. Is the water-supply pure ? 

20. Are there proper arrangements for bathing, wash- 
ing of clothes, and slaughter of animals for food ? 

^Public fVor/cs. 

21. Is the income spent for the benefit of the town ? 

22. Are there any public gardens and avenues ? 
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23. Are tlie most frequented roads kept in proper 
repair all the year round ? 

Miscellaneous. 

24. Ai^ encroachments on streets, or buildings danger- 
ous, from liability to catch fire, or fbr any other reason, 
allowed ? 

25. Do the municipal members supervise their wards 
and check vital statistics ? 

26. Is the system of licensing hackney carriages 
efficient ? 

27. Are all leases of intra-municipal nazul reported 
for sanction ? 

28. Are all houses numbered ? 

29. Are the penal clauses of the law intelligently 
worked ? 

30. Are the Government j)ercentages of expenditure 
exceeded ? 

31. Are the contributions to schools and dispensaries 
liberal ? 

32. What system of official supervision is there ? 

33. Does the Secretaiy insist upon seeing everything 
with his own eyes ? 


Chapter 26. 

Police. 

The administration of the Police-Office is to a certain 
extent a matter outside the District Officer’s duties, and 
the following remarks arc therefore confined to the 
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uiodiHed share of the work vvhicli, under existino; 
arrangements, alone falls to his share. . 

, The first and all-important desideratum is that there 
should be cordial relationshi[> and co-operatioii between 
the District Officer as Magistrate and Head of the Police, 
and the District Superintendent, or immediate controlling 
officer under the Departmental Head. 

In certain cases, of course, this advantage may be 
])urchased too dearly by allowing a young and inex- 
|)erienced Police Superintendent to have complete 
control of his department, and responsibility for the 
proper working of the Police is a burden wliicii the 
District Officer can never shake ofi*. But he may with 
advantage be careful not to run to the opposite extreme, 
by vexatious interference with an officer of high reputa- 
tion Jind ex})eriencc. Tlie evil effect of an idea aettimv 
abroad among the people, that those who control them 
are at variance among tliemselves, will not l)e counter- 
)>alanced by the so-called strong administration of an 
officer who has everything dojio his own way. 

It is in every way desira])le tiiat the District Officer 
should thoroughly know tlic 2^Cf'so7i?icl of his Police es- 
tablishment. He should particularly know the station 
officers, but not neglect the almost equally im[)ortaut 
class of subordinate officers. These subordinates often 
counteract all the good that an honest station officer 
does, and a knowledge of their character and operations 
is a most important part of the assistance which a District 
Officer can render the Police. It will be rarely that the 
District Officer will have sufficient time to extend his 
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knowledge to constiibles, but be should know generally 
whether the retenjtion of all offi(;ers at their stations is 
desirai)le in the interests of the people and of the ad- 
ministration. In this connection it niav be remarked 

•/ 

that whilothe retention of station otiicers, and constables 
j)ossessed of local knowledge, is, under due restrictions, 
advisable, subordinate otiicers will generally employ 
any iniluence they may acquire from long residence 
for evil. 

The following sulqects for enquiry in reference to the 
workino; of Police stations visited may be noticed : — 

1. Is reporting faithful, or do the public from want 
of confidence in the Police try to do arnj thin(j rather 
than report f 

]V. B . — This lanieiit.iWo state of things is a good deal l>rouglit about l>y 

tho foolish (if not corru))t) conduct of the subordinate otHcofs referred to 

above. They conduct tlioir eiuiuirios hi the most 0])|).rossivo amt insulting 

manner ])Ossible, and rarely, if over, find out anything. A coiui)laina]d., 

* 

besides getting back notliing of iiis property, loses a groat deal more in 
feeding the Volice, loss of time, &c., aiul is probably ■well abused and 
disgraced into the bargain. What wonder then if he tries to conceal 
his loss ? 


2. Is the station officer respected by tbe [teople ? 

3. Has he bis cbaiikidars well in hand, and does be 
insist upon getting the benetit of their local knowledge ? 

4. Has he bis bad characters well in band, and is he 
always informed of their movements ? 

5. Does he work with or against the officers of 
rounding stations and districts ? 


6. Is he active in his habits, a good horseman, and 
well mounted, and has he really ins[)ccted all his villages 
himself ? 
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7. Has he divided the whole of his circle amono: his 
constables ? 

8. Does he induce respectable persons to come and 
converse with him freelv, and does he take care tliat he 
is alone when thus couversiim- ? 

9. Does he make his informers understand that the 
information they impart will he kept secret, and that 
they will never be called upon to give evidence against 
their will ? 

N, B . — Thib is, of course, the backbone of a policeman’s work. If, in 
order to work a particular case, he sacrifices the principle, he will absolntel^'^ 
ruin his administration. 

Watch and Ward. 

The matter of effective w^atch and ward is one wliicli 
comes specially within the province of the District Officer. 
Not only should he ascertain that his thanas are proper* 
ly allocated, but that all roads, ferries, and other channels 
of traffic arc properly watched and protected. 

The allocation of a thana is a matter involving a num- 
ber of considerations, but, of course, the most important 
of all is centrality. Besides centrality (the arranging 
that no villao^e in the district is much more than eifrlit 
miles away from a Police station), the following matters 
have to be taken into consideration : — 

First . — The importance of the place fi.xed upon for the 

I 

Thana itself and the advantages of controlling a turbu- 
lent or criminal population on the spot. 

Secondljj . — The plumber of roads, and lines of commu- 
nication. that can be most effectively watched from the 
place. 
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Thirdly , — The healthiness or the reverse of the spot 
chosen. 

When the villas^es subordinate to the station have 
been chosen it is necessary to determine the number of 
chaukidjirsi (or village watchmen) who should be appoint- 
ed to each village. It is obvious that these should bear 
some proportion to certain average figures. The district 
average figures for the following items may serve as a 
guide ; number of houses per man ; number of inhabit- 
ants per man; num1)er of miles to be travelled by each 
man each night. The most important point in the 
allocation of chaukidars is to enquire whether they have 
any physical obstacles to the proper patrol of their 
beats, as, for instance, impassable rivers or nalaa to cross 
in the rains. 


General. 

The following general points may be noted for a Dis- 
trict Officer's enquiries as to his Police : — 

1. Do headquarters officials habitually make money 
by transfers, roster of duty, &c. ? 

2. Does the Superintendent of Police leave the Re- 
serve Inspector too much power ? 

3. Have the Circle Inspectors their thanas well in 
hand ? 

4. Are the>" always on the move in their -circles, or 
is their time frittered away in doing subordinate officials’^ 
work ? 

5. Are they prompt in leporting bad work among 
station officers, or do they screen offenders ? 

17 . 



6. Are the lines properly situated, with latrines, &c., 
and clean ? 

7. Are the officers and men generally smart ? 

The Daily Abstract of Crime, 

Having got a good Police force and establishment, 
and a fairly accurate report of crime, the District Officer 
ought to find the daily abstract reflect to him, as in a 
mirror, the state of his district from a police point of 
view. It will show whether there has been any serious 
crime which reflects adversely on the administration, or 
whether there has been an epidemic of crime in any 
village. The number of crimes, since the year began, 
should be noticed opposite each village in every abstract. 
The following questions may be added as a guide to 
reading the daily abstract : — 

1. Has there been any delay in reporting ? 

2. Is there any serious crime in the abstract ? 

Is there any village of small population and im- 
portance where more than six crimes have been com- 
mitted ? 

4. Is there any place where more than one crime has 
been committed during the same night ? 

In the last two cases the chaukidars should be called 
upon through the station officer for an explanation. 

In conclusion it may be stated (though the proposition 
will probably encounter a good deal of adverse criticism) 
that superior officers of Police should be held responsible 
that serious crime is not committed within their jurisdic* 
Hons. If they attend to their duties, especially the all- 
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important one of patrol, the worst criminals will either 
leave the district, *or adopt an honest livelihood. Un- 
premeditated crime (such as murder) cannot, of course,* 
be prevented ; but the occurrence of rioting, dacoity, 
serious roBbery, &c., simply proves mal-administration. 

Chapter 27. 

Sanitation. 

The sanitation of towns and villages is a’ most im- 
portant branch of district work, and not as difficult as 
might at first be thought. It is certainly one that has 
to be faced, and therefore a few simple rules may be 
suggested as a contribution towards the literature of 
the subject. 

Health depends generally upon the following condi- 
tions: pure air, pure water, wholesome food, proper 
clothing, and regular exercise. Additional requisites that 
may be noted are : well-lighted dwelling-houses, situated 
on high sites from which the water drains off easily and 
where the surfiice moisture does not linger ; or i n other 
words, the important factors of light, elevation, and soil. 
It is, however, but rarely that the average conditions of 
life in India admit of such details being attended to. 
The circumstraices of many parts of Europe, however, 
show that it is not only Asia which is obnoxioifs to criti- 
cism of this kind. Such minutife might witli advantage « 
be attended to when a new site is being chosen for human 
habitation ; but we liave, from a practical point of view, 
to consider how to make the best of existing conditions.^ 
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Sanitation from a practical point of view may be divided 
into urban, rural, and intra-domestic sanitation. 

^ For towns, tlie following rules are offered as having 
stood the test of practical experience : — 

1. All drains sliould be open, so that they can be 
flushed with pure water dail3^ 

2. Wells should be built on high clean places with 
broad platforms, and the upper part of the masouiy 
kept ill constant repair, so as to prevent the infiltration 
of surface* water. 

, 3. Bathing should not be allowed on the platforms of 
wells used for drinking purposes, but, if carried on at 
all, confined to special platforms constructed away from 
the wells. 

4. Trees should not be allow^ed near wells used for 
drinking ; or if they must be tolerated, there should be 
a covering to the well to jireveut leaves falling into it 
and rotting there. 

5. Measures should be taken to prevent dirty w'ater 
from plates, &c., washed at the well falling back into it. 

6. Lotas full of earth should never be lowered into 
the well, but the earth rubbed off the lota before it is 
allowed to touch the water. 

7. Wells should be thoroughly cleansed at least once 
a jTar. 

8. HoufSe drainage into public streets should be carried 
. out by means of masoniy drains leading to a large re- 
ceptacle, which admits of being constantl}' emptied and 
cleansed. The receptacle should be covered over, but 
the cover should be removeable at pleasure. The great 
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point to avoid is the contact of the drainage with, and 
its absorption by, the soil. 

9. No waste places should be allowed within muni- 
cipal limits. If waste places are allowed, it is impos- 
sible to ktjep them clean. The sites, which are usually 
very valuable, should be let out on building leases, or 
to cultivators. Ruined houses especially should be 
levelled and removed, or properly repaired. 

10. | All unnecessary plants, such as thistles and 
undergrowths of every description, should be cut and 

cleared away ; as if this is not done it is difficult to tell 

• 

whether the ground is clean or not. 

11. Wherever sewage or other contamination has 
been allowed to get into the soil, the affected earth 
should be carefully removed, and dry clean earth substi- 
tuted for it. 

12. Rubbish bins sliould be situated at convenient 
spots all over the to^vn, and in sufficient quantity to 
avoid the collection of refuse elsewhere. Owners of 
houses should be carefully watched to see that they 
do not throw their rubbish outside the bin. 

13. Latrines should be supplied in sufficient number 
to obviate any excuse for not using them. The most 
important ])oint in connection with latrines is that dry 
earth in sufficient quantity should be supplied, and its 
use insisted on. The flooring must be such that water 
does not penetrate. Whenever a bad smell comes from^ 
a latrine, it is a proof of defects of tlys nature in conser- 
vancy, and the remedy is not to remove the latrine but 
to improve the system. 
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14. Similai’ remarks apply to urinals : whatever vessels ^ 
are supplied, should he sufficiently large or numerous 
to prevent overflowing, and o f course all nightsoil 
trenching must be deep, wells being dug if necessary for 
its reception. 

15. Tanks used for bathing should be kept for that 
purpose, and no dirty clothes washed, or oftensive 
articles steeped, in them ; if possible, a current of run- 
ning water should be made to flow through the tank. 

16. Similar remarks apply, mutatis mutandis^ to tanks 
used for the purpose of washing clothes: a stream of 
running water should be made through the tank, to the 
cost of which the washermen using the tank should 
contribute. Of course no offensive article should be 
steeped in the tank. All tanks should at least be turfed 
at the sides, if masonry walls cannot be provided. 

17. Slaughter-houses should be built away from the 
town, and provided with roofs and paved flooring, to the 
cost of which the butchers should contribute. 

Rural Sanitatio)i. 

The above rules apply to a certain extent to large 
villages ; but rural sanitation in general is, of course, not 
so complex a thing as that of towns. The following seven 
rules may be recommended for general introduction : — 

1. All j’ubbish heaps should be removed from the 
village site and located in places from whence the wind 
rarely blows. Large holes should be dug to receive the 
refuse, the earth from the holes being piled on the side, and 
thrown in from time to time on the top of tlie rubbish. 
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2. House drainage should be received in masonry 
or earthenware vessel, as in Rule No- 8 for urban sani- 
tation. 

3. Special places should be fixed upon to be used as 
latrines and the nightsoil should be covered over with 
earth. 

4. Wells for bathing and drinking purposes should be 
separate. See Rule No. 2 for urban sanitation. 

5. Piggeries should not be allowed within the village 
site. 

6. Tanks for bathing purposes should be kept clean 
and walled in, as in Rule No. 15 for urban sanitation. 

7. All holes, waste places, and deserted houses should 
be levelled, built upon, or cultivated. 

In tra - domestic Sa nita lion . 

1. Sewage to be prevented from entering the soil. 

2. Stagnant water not to be allowed inside the house. 

3. Houses to be well ventilated. 

4. Cattle not to be kept inside tlie dwelling-house, ovi 
if allowed, the droppings to be carefully removed. 

5. The ground to be hard enough to prevent the water 
poured on it from entering the soil. 

6. Latrines to be kept scrupulously clean, and care 
taken that tliey cannot possibly pollute tlie drinking 
water. 

The following two rules are of universal application :* 

1. No decaying vegetation should be allowed any- 
where. 
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2. Everyone should sleep as high off the ground as 
possible. 

. Suggestions for the Sanitation of Dwelling-houses on 

the European method, 

1. The site of the dwelling-house should be high and 
so reojulated that surface water does not accumulate. A 
good plinth is very healthy. 

2. Trees and shrubs in small number should be plant- 
ed round the house, but not to such an extent as to ini- 
nede the free circulation of the air. The lower branches 

A 

of trees should, witli this object, be lopped off, to the 
height of some ten or twelve feet from the ground. 

3. The well should be of solid masonry with a raised 
and covered ph^tform, and so arranged that water does 
not accumulate round it. All wells should be thoroughly 
cleaned out once a year. 

4. Stables, fowl-houses, &c., should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and no droppings^ wliether solid or liquid, 
allowed to accumulate. The earth flooring should be 
renewed from time to time. 

5. Nightsoil must be buried in a deep pit and covered 
over with dry earth immediately. Where latrines are 
used, an abundance of dry earth should always be at 
hand for instant use, and the flooring should be solid. 

6. At least once in 24 hours the whole house should 
be opened out so as to insure a current of fresh air right 
through the building. The time to do this is in the early 
morning, an hour before sunrise, as then flies do not 
enter, and it is, besides, the coolest time. Chicks or 
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bamboo blinds must of course be raised, or a perfectly 
fresh current of air will not enter. 

7. All dirtv water should be carried awav to a dis- 
tance from the house by means of masonry drains, which 
should continually be flushed with pure water. Parti- 
cular care is necessary that the dirty water of the cook- 
room should not accumulate. Deodorizers and disinfec- 
tants sliould be occasional Ij'^ used. 

8. Nothino: should be allowed inside the cook-house, 
but what is absolutely necessary for carrying on the 
operations there, and persons entering it should have 
previously bathed and put on clean clothes. 

9. No decaving vegetables of anv sort or kind should 
be allowed within the enclosure, and all refuse paper and 
cloth should be burnt and the ashes put* into the recog- 
nised manure pits. 

10. Soiled clothes should be put away in unoccupied 
rooms and washed as soon as possible. 

11. Water for drinking purposes should be first boiled 
and then filtered. 

Epidemics. 

On the outbreak of an epidemic the most important 
thing of all is to isolate the infected spot ; no communi- 
cation should^ if possible, be allowed between the infect- 
ed spot and the outer world. Anyone desiring to |)ass 
out from the infected habitation should be com2)elled to^ 
pass through an atmosphere of sulidiurous vapor. AH 
material objects, as well as persons, should be similarly 
disinfected. It will of course be rarely possible to carry 
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out tliese measures in their entirety, but sometimes a 
little apparently unnecessary fuss at the commencement 
of an outbreak will save an immense deal of money as 
well as of life. Soldiers taken into cholera camps often 
carry the disease with them ; whereas if the}^ and their 
kit were disinfected before going into camp, they would 
probably find they left the disease behind them. All 
excreta should be first disinfected and then removed to 
a distance and carefully buried. Similar remarks apply 
to vomit. . The clothes of all cholera patients should be 
disinfected and, if possible, burnt. It is safest, likewise, 
to destroy with fire the rooms in which the cholera 
patients have been ; but if this is not possible, they should 
be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. It is at least 
indispensable that all earth, on which cholera discharges 
have fallen, should be dug up and renewed. 

Prophylactic Measures* 

In all epidemics, strict attention to sanitation is neces- 
sary. Diet should be plain and digestible ; long fasts 
should be avoided, especially when having to pass through 
infected places. All diarrhma should be checked at 
once : for this purpose chlorodine or diluted sulphuric 
acid and water is useful. During epidemics refuse heaps 
should be left alone, and water-supply attended to. The 
use of wells from which victims have drunk should be 
stopped. 

This chapter cannot be better concluded than by 
remarking, that even if the special measures advocated 
are found impracticable, a certain amout of good can 
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always be done by wliat may be called preventive or 
ex^post facto sanijiation. Flag out a upace Avitliin wliicli 
no nuisance is allowed, and clean up afterwai'ds^ i.e., 
when people avIio Avill not attend to rules have passedf 
through the area you wish to protect. 

Chapter 28. 

Stamps. 

The administration of the Stamp Department may be 
divided into the following subdivisions, on each of which 
a few Avords are necessary : — 

1. Provision for the custody and sale of stamps. 

2. Diffusion of a knowledge of stamp law among the 

people. 

3. The inspection of records. 

4. The punishment of breaches of the stamp law. 

b. Watching fluctuations in sales. 

1. — The officer in charge of stamps should arrange 
for their custody in tin-lined boxes, impervious to the 
attacks of white ants, rats and other vermin. All higher 
values of adhesive stamps should be kept in separate 
envelopes, clearly marked Avith their values ; care 
should also be taken that stamps are not creased or 
otherwise damaged. 

The officer in charge of stamps shonld have a stamp 
map of the district prepared, showing at a glance where 
there are arrangements for the sale of stamps. The 
map will, of course, show clearly whether rural areas 
are properly supplied, that is, whether every inhabitant 
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of the district has, as he ought to have, a place at which 
he can purchase s^tamps within reasonable distance (say 
eight miles) of his residence. The map should, of 
course, have marked upon it all market towns, or places 
where there is any trade, and the sites where there are 
fjicilities for vend will, of course, be indicated by the same 
sign, say, by a big S. All vendors must keep stamps 
of every description likely to be required and a sign- 
board, copy of the Act, &c., as required by Government. 

# 

Knowledge of the Law hy the Public. 

2, — The officer in charge of stamps should see that 
a short abstract of the Stamp Act is available for refer- 
ence by the public where required. It might be posted 
up in bazars, marts, and places where “ merchants most 
do congregate, ’’ and it should be in the hands of all Pat- 
waris. Tlie abstract should be trilingual, in English, 
Urdu and Hindi, or at least bilingual. Patwaris should 
be examined, at every opportunity, as to their knowledge 
of the stamp law, and should never be granted a certi- 
ficate of fitness, unless they have passed a mild exam- 
ination in the most important points. 

It should also be impressed upon Patwaris that it is 
their duty to instruct villagers, traders, and money-lenders 
in the most iinj)ortant points of the stamp law. Besides 
the public,* the officer in charge of stamps has to ascer- 
^tain that Government officials know and observe the 
law. It is necessary that all Government servants 
should be well up in the stamp law, but the following 
officials more particularly need this knowledge. First, 
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Record-keepers, and then officials connected with the 
courts. 

3. — The following suggestions for the inspection of 
record-rooms may be found useful : — 

1. Do copies bear three perforations, one on each side 
of the Queen’s head and one in the centre ? 

2. Do all other stamps bear two perforations, one on 
the right side of the picture (and left of spectator) and 
one in the centre ? 

3. Are pieces of punched stamps left adhering to the 
records ? 

4. Does each record bear a list of stamps ? 

5. Do copies bear the signature of the attesting 
officer on the stamps ? 

6. Does the Record-keeper’s perforation (that on the 
right side of the picture) bear the date of the operation ? 

7. Are court-fees properly calculated in all suits ? 

8. After weeding does a certificate of balance of 
stamps in the record exist ? 

9. Are receipts from prosecutors, for property 
produced in evidence, taken on plain jiaper ? 

10. Are Talbana or process stamps attached to the 
application for issue ? 

11. Are court-fee stamps above Rs. 2 signed by the 
official vendors, and others by the person filing them, 
with date of sale or presentation respectively ? 

12. Are there any unstamped or insufficiently stamped 
documents ? 

13. Are complainants in criminal cases repaid their 
court-fees (by fine on defendants) ? 
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14. Are receipt stamps properly defaced ? 

N, B . — If any the foregoing questions, except 3, be 
answered in the negative, a fault has been committed, 
the following officials being responsible ; — 

The Ahalmad of the Court, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, and 

12 . 

The Officer in charge of Copies, 1 and 5. 

The Court Inspector, 9. 

The Officer in charge of Records, 8. 

The Stamp Moharir or vendor, 11. 

The Record-keeper is, however, responsible for bring- 
ing all descriptions of irregularities to light. The follow- 
ing is a convenient form for recording results : — 


Number of; Number of 
s t a m p s I serious ir- 
examineii. j r o g ulari- 
■ ties de* 
teeted. 


Number of | Pevoentago of i Percentage of ! Officials to Officials to 
trifling Ir- ^ serious irro- ' trifling irre- j blame for b^amo for 

re gular]- j guhirities on j gularities on j serious irre- trifling irro- 

tiea de- ! total scamps total stamps i gularities. guhirities. 

tcotod, ! examined. examined. : 


Inspections should be made at least once a month, and 
current files as well as those deposited in the Record- 
room should be inspected. 

Penalties, 

4. — -III order to ensure the observance of the law it is 
necessary to stimulate both officials and the public by 
a judicious administration of penalties ; but it has to be 
remembered that offences against the stamp law belong 
to the class styled technical, and therefore the remarks on 
this subject in Chapters 19 and 25 (Excise and Muni- 
cipalities) apply. 
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For officials a book should be kept, iu which the 
names of all found. responsible for irregularities connect- 
ed with stamps should be entered. A small code pre- 
scribing the duties of various officials in connection with 
stamps wilUbe found useful. 

The officer in charge of stamps should watch the 
action of the courts in impounding unstamped and in- 
sufficiently stamped documents, and bring to the District 
Officer’s notice any instances of systematic neglect in 
this respect, which he may discover. 

The public should invariably be prosecuted for breaches 
of the stamp law. The only exception that can be 
made is, when the offender is so ignorant that his action 
in breaking the law may be regarded as a pure accident, 
or when his conduct proves that he had no intention of 
defrauding Government. In awarding punishment the 
circumstances of the offender, and any penalty wliicli 
may already have been levied from him, should, of 
course, be taken into consideration. 

5, — The stamp note-book should contain the aver- 
age sales of every denomination of stamp for the past 
tea years for every month of the year. If the Stamp 
Officer desires to keep a thorough grasp of the ad- 
ministration, he will have the sales for each month 
written up in this book, as the year proceeds, opposite 
the average figures. Should, then, any violent fluctua- 
tion take place, he will at once be able to localize it, and 
enquire into its cause. When no special causes can be 
ascertained for fluctuations, they may be noted as 
natural, but particular care must be taken to see whether 
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they correct themselves as the year goes on ; and if 
they do not, there^ is clearly some cause at work whicli 
should be ascertained and recorded. The Stamp Officer 
should ascertain whetlier there are any large traders or 
money-lenders in the district whose operations may he ex- 
pected to affect sales. Intelligent explanations of fluc- 
tuations sliould accompany the quarterly statements. 

Refunds. 

Refunds should be freely granted, the District Officer 
merely satisfying himself that the allegations of appli- 
cants are generally correct. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Stamp Officer should inspect all Record-rooms 
and the current files of all courts at head-quarters at 
least once a quarter. 

All courts in the interior should be inspected either 
by the Stamp Officer, or by some one on his behalf, at 
least once a year. Inspections should include all kinds 
of courts, civil, military (as Cantonment Magistrates’ 
courts), revenue, and criminal. Results of inspections 
should be recorded in the stamp note- book, or in a 
special book devoted to the results of record inspec- 
tion. 

Tlie stamp note-book should contain a note of every- 
thing affecting the administration, and especially the 
results of inspection of all offices and shops, in the 
interest of stamp administration. 

Suggestions for the inspection of Tahsil offices and 
courts will be found in Chapters 4 and 23. 
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Tlie following apply to the stamp administration of a 
district in general 

Head-quarters Office, 

1 . Are stamps properly stored and registers kept up ? 

2. Are acquittance rolls properly stamped ? 

3. Are the stamps counted regularly, and, if so, 
whom ? 

4. Are fluctuations watched and intelligently explained ? 

5. Is the stamp note-book properly kept up ? 

6. Where are results of Record Inspections recorded ? 

7. Is there a stamp map of the district ? 

8. Have all ofiicials a small code prescribing their 
duties ? 

9. Is there a book in wdiich all delinquencies are 
recorded ? 

’Tahsll Offices. 

The first four questions will be found applicable. 

Instruction of the Public in the Law. 

10. Are any abstracts of the Stamp Act in use in the 
district ? 

11. Do money-lenders and large traders generally 
know the law,? 

Record-rooms and Courts, 

12. How often have the various Record-i*ooms and 
courts been inspected within the year ? 

Stamp Vendors, 

13. Have all stamp vendors^ shops been inspected 
within the year ? 


18 
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14. How many have been found properly supplied with 
stamps, and with hopies of the Act, Schedules, &c., pro- 

. perly posted ? 

Miscellaneous. 

r 

15. Are deeds for pawn of jewellery properly stamped ? 

16. Are the proper stamps for bills of exchange 
used ? 

17. Are refunds freely granted ? 

Chapter 29. 

Summary Settlement and Enhancement op Rent. 

Full rules for imposition of summary settlements are 
contained in Board's Book Circular No. VI, 1. But these 
rules are a little obscure in parts, and probably the pro- 
cedure in many districts is very dissimilar. 

In some districts the entire papers are prepared by 
a Kanungo, and a certain percentage only tested by the 
officer making the settlement ; in others, all fields are 
inspected by the officer himself. It need hardly be 
stated that every field should be classified by the officer 
himself, but it is not necessary that he should test every 
detail of the Kan lingo’s measurement, provided he has 
satisfied himself by testing a sufficiently large percentage 
of the general accuracy of the whole. For instance, he 
would [wobably be able to classify, at a glance, a largish 
tract of country lying between two definite natural 
boundaries, e g. the present stream of the river, and 
the high bank in time of flood, and all the khasra num- 
bers belonging to this tract may thus be assessed, on 
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the basis of their measurements, at the soil-rate in ques- 
tion. If the proprietors object to a lump classification 
of this sort, the assessing officer should, to satisfy them, 
inspect all *individiial fields which they declare to be 
below the average, and see if tliey are sufficiently nu- 
merous to vitiate the classification The soil-rate to be 
applied to the classified land will, in all probability, have 
been ascertained and recorded by the Settlement Officer; 
but, if this has not been done, observation must, of 
course, be made over a sufficiently large area to obviate 
the danger of error in educing the average rate. The. 
safest way is probably to eliminate from the calculation 
all figures which are abnormally high or low, and 
include in the calculation only such as are really 
average 

An apparently insuperable difficulty is met with when 
rents are found to be ‘‘ lump and not on the basis of 
soil-rates, but this difficulty can be met by a simple 
expedient. Suppose the lump rent is Rs. 20, and the 
holding consists of, say, 20 biglias of land, 10 of first- 
class and 10 of second-class soil; also suppose the value 
of the first class soil to be twice that of the second class. 
The holding then is equivalent to one of 30 bighas of 
the second-class land, and the rate per bigha for this class 
will be As. 10-§, that for the first-class being Re. 1-5-4. 
The calculation will stand thus: — 

10 bighas of land at lis. 15 4 = Rs. 13 5 4 

10 „ „ „ 0 10 8 = „ 6 10 8 

Total 20 bighas at a lump rent of Rs. 20. Similarly, 
lump-rents for all kinds of holdings can be made to 
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vield soil-rates hy reducing the holding to, so to speak, 
lowest terms of Soil, and working back to the higliest. 
The educed soil-rates will be apjdied of course to all sir 
and rent-free lands, and calculations of all^ miscellane- 
ous items of revenue added, according to the Circular, 
to produce the gross assets, of which a moietj' is to be 
taken as revenue. Besides the above data, the assessing 
officer has, as the basis of settlement, the actual record- 
ed assets as entered in the Patwari’s papers. If the 
papers are fairl}' accurate, these figures may be largely 
,acce[)ted as the basis of the settlement ; but if the 
reverse is the case, or there is any reason to suspect 
deliberate falsification, they must be regarded, of course, 
with extreme caution. 

The following j)aradigm or examplar statement is 
offered as it may be useful to officers doing this kind of 
work for the first time. It generally appears in the 
column of Remarks in Statement A, the form in which 
all summary settlements are reported for sanction : — 

“ The changes in this Muhal since the last quinquennial 
revision have been very great. Besides the area assessed 
“ in 1500 Fasli, the rent-roll of which has not materially 
“ changed, the river has thrown up three distinct classes 
of soil, aggregating in area some 50 acres. The first- 
“ class, classified as Terai^ grows splendid wheat crops, 
‘‘and Ks. 10 an acre is a fair average, which errs rather 
“ on the side of leniency than otherwise ; the recorded 
“rental cannot be ascertained, as the village papers are 
“ not reliable. The assessment has been made on this 


“ soil at the average educed rate. 


The second tract of 
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^‘lancl classed Terai No. 2 is about 25 per cent, less 
“ in value tlinn the other, it lias been .assessed in tlie 
“ same way at Rs. 7*8 per acre. On the third class of 
“ soil, which is sand, melons only are grown, and the 
“recorded f^»ital may be accepted, and gives an assess- 
“ ment rate of Rs. 3 per acre. The income from grass 
“ has not materially changed. The following table gives 
“ the details of assessment : — 

“Assessment of last revision on high lands and jungle pro- 
“ posed to be retained... ... ... ... ... 250 

“ Add 25 acres 1st class Terai at Us. 10 0 (Us. 250) ?=125 

“ „ 10 „ 2nd „ „ „ „ 7 8 ( „ 75) = 38 

“ „ 15 „ „ of melon land at „ 3 0 ( 45) » 22 

Total Us, 435.” 

Enhancement of Rent. 

The rules for enhancement of rent are contained in 
Boai^Vs Book Circular No. 5, Department II. Tlie 
investigation in enhancement cases may be conducted 
very much in the same way as that above described (in 
Summary Settlements), and the method of educing soil- 
rates from lump-rentals is, of course, precisely the same. 
The labor of investigation may be very much abridged 
by throwing a large number of cases in the same neigh- 
bourhood together. One case may thus be made to 
decide others, so to speak, and the work of educing 
soil-rates will 15e considerably abridged, and at fhe same 
time more thoroughly done, if applications are disposed 
of in groups and not singly. When all the land, in all 
the suits that are to be heard together, has been inspect- 
ed and classified, the Settlement Officer’s rates for each 
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class will be compared with those given by the recorded 
rental, or ascertained rental, of fully-assessed holdings, 
and it will be easy to deduce fair rates, which can then 
be applied^to each individual holding. 


Chapter 30. 

Supplies to Camps. 

Without entering upon the difficult question of 
whether supplies should be exacted or not, the following 
rules, for rendering their enforced collection as little 
irksome as possible, are offered as likely to prove useful. 

General Rules. 

1. It is most important that all officers going into camp 
should give as long notice as possible of their intention 
to do so, and of the places at which they will require 
supplies and transport. A week is the very least interval 
during which supplies can be arranged for, and it should 
be a clear week, i.c., the notice should be received 
in the Tahsil seven clear days before the supplies are 
required. 

2. Officers should finish their work in one Tahsil 
before proceeding to another, as it is impossible to 
arrange for the attendance of the necessary officials in 
the camp, if it is moved capriciously from one tahsil to 
another. 

3. Provided they conform to the rules enforced in 

I,, 

the district, there is no objection to any officer applying 
direct to the Tahsildar for supplies, but in that case the 
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supplies will only be furnished in accordance with the 
rules, and Tahsildars may be directejl either to refuse 
supplies to those who do not conform, or in case they 
consider the public service will suffer by their re-* 
fusal, to gjve the supplies under protest, reporting the 
name of the officer, and the circumstances in full, for 
orders. 

4. As soon as possible after the conclusion of the 
rains, the Tahsildars will prepare lists of prices-current 
for all the usual encamping grounds in their jurisdic- 
tion ; at the foot of these prices-current will be noted 
all articles supplied free, according to the scale herein- 
after to be laid down, and also any article (whether to 
be paid for or not) which cannot be procured at the par- 
ticular encamping ground. 

5. A copy of the prices-current will be delivered to 
every officer demanding supplies, and his receipt taken 
for the same, which will be held to be a recognition on 
his part of the conditions on which alone supplies will 
be furnished. 

6. The principal native official attached to every 
camp must be made personally res[)onsible for the carry- 
ing out of the rules. 

7. Cash 'payment for all articles supplied must be 
insisted upon. 

The subject divides itself naturally into the following 
sub-heads — (1) Transport; (2) Major Necessaries which 
are always paid for; (3) Minor Necessaries which are* 
sometimes paid for and sometimes ndl; (4) Minor Neces- 
saries which are never paid for; (5) Skilled Labour which 
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is always paid for; (6) Unskilled Labour wliicli is some- 
times paid for and sometimes not. A few words are ne- 
cessary on each of these heads. 


Tra7ispoj't , — It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
every officer that all transport should be hired by themonth. 
The following is a list of fair monthly and daily rates: — 


Kind of transport. 

^ Monthly rate. 

Daily rates. 

Remarks. 


Ra. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Camel 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Jluifalo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Bullock 

7 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Pony (1 anna a kos) 

12 


0 

0 

C 

0 


Ordinary .small country 

15 


^ \ 

0 

8 

0 


two-bullock cart 

0 


Large bullock cart 

7 

i 8 

i 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

Per bullock. 


31ajor Necessaries . — The best method of all is for 
each officer to carry about a bania with him in camp, 
and supply him with money in advance to buy up grain 
at favourable rates. But if this cannot be done, a small 
advance on market rates must be paid to banias seized 
and compelled to attend on officers’ camps, in order to 
compensate them for loss of profit and arbitrary disposal 
of their services; at least if they are required to be in at- 
tendance the whole day. Officers must remember that 
the travelling allowance which is granted by Government 
is specially intended to reimburse them for these and simi- 
lar charges. The official in charge of supplies should fix 
tlie hours of attendance of the bania, in reference both 
to his convenience and that of the camp-followers, and 
should prevent the bania being compelled to hang about 
the camp all day. The bania should be informed that 
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if he supplies anything to anybody except for cash down, 
he does it at his own risk, and the camp-followers should 
be supplied with small change, and compelled to adhere 
to the cash rules. 

The following articles are always paid for, and Tahsil- 
dars are absolutely prohibited from supplying them 
free : — 

Grain and other eatables. 

Poultry. 

E<2:<2:s. 

Goats or sheep. 

Milk. 

Fodder (“ bhusa,” “karbi/' &c.) 

Grass should always be paid for if the owner can be 
traced and is willing to receive it. 

Minor Necessaries . — The following are usually sup- 
plied f ree : — 

Straw. 

AVood. 

Earthen vessels. 

The following is a list of quantities per man ; it is a 
maximum allowance, and should never be exceeded with- 
out special reason : — 

Straw — 1 bundle, not exceeding 15 seers. 

Wood— not exceeding 6 seers. 

Earthen vessels — 2 ‘‘ gharas '' and 2 “Handies.’^ 

Grass — not exceeding 15 seers. 

The officer in charge of supplies ‘should be held re- 
sponsible for seeing that all supjdies are paid for before 
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the advance camp is struck, and has marclied, and must 
prevent the unseemly scenes, witnessed in too many 
camps, of the bania hunting out defaulting customers. 

Skilled Labour . — It must also be observed that skilled 
labour, if required in the camp, must be paid for, and the 
rates should be higher than those of the market, on account 
of compulsory attendance. 

Unskilled Labour . — Unskilled labour required for tent 
pitching, &c., need not be paid for, especially in estates 
where labourers of this class receive grants of land 
in lieu of service. But such labourers may receive a 
small gratuity at the discretion of the oflScer in charge of 
the camp. 

Officers cannot be too strongly recommended not to 
accept offers of horses, elephants, and the like, from 
persons over whom they have jurisdiction. Such con- 
duct always creates an uneasy feeling in the minds of 
those who have not such commodities to offer, that their 
chance of justice is less than that of their richer neigh- 
bours. If tliese things are ever borrowed, the menial 
servants of the owners should be liberallj^ rewarded, and 
the aniraars food always paid for, at all events if detained 

more than one dav. 

%/ < 

The cream of the above rules is contained in the fol- 
lowing maxims, and if officers w ill bear them in mind, 
much of the hardships resulting from camping will be 
avoided : — 

1. Always give a week's notice. 

2. Pay higher rates for compulsory attendance. 
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3. Insist on cash payments. 

4. Never allow tlie maximum quantities to be ex- 

ceeded. * 

5. Put a high official in charge of supply. 

6. Always take your transport by the month, 

7. Insist upon a patient hearing' of all complaints. 

8. Do not be too anxious about your own comfort. 

9. Never borrow. 

Tahsildars will make lists of all things and persons 
liable to seizure within their jurisdiction, and be person- 
ally responsible that tiiey are taken in turn. If this is 
not done, illegal gratifications for exemption will ‘be 
taken by subordinate officials. 

ClIAPTPJll 31. 

Taka VI. 

Taka VI may be defined as a cash advance to a pro- 
prietor or cultivator, to enable him to effect improve- 
ments in land, or support lumself or his cattle during 
seasons of distress. Ordinarily advances of the latter 
description are made under the Agriculturist Loans Act 
(XII of 1884) in times of famine and scarcity, but ad- 
vances are also made, in normal years, for the purchase 
of seed and plough cattle. Advances for the improve- 
ment of land'are made under Act XIX of 188t3, and may 
take place at any time. Full directions as to procedure 
under both Acts are given in Board Book Circular NoT 
5, pages 60 sqq., — IV, Part II, and tlie following remarks 
are merely transcribed as the results of experience. 
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Immense diversity exists in different districts as to 
the granting of theie advances. In some the District 
Officer is beset by applications for advances; in others his 
great difficulty is to induce the people to come forward 
and accept the relief offered them by tlie law. It need 
scarcely be remarked that this state of things is due to the 
various methods of procedure adopted. In the former 
case, loans have been too readily granted, in the latter not 
readily enough. The object, of course, is to hit the 
golden mean between the two extremes. It ni.ay be 
remarked that the unpopularity of Government loans in 
most districts is principally due to two causes: — First, 
want of discrimination in granting a loan, and secondly, 
too great rigidity in recovering it. Suppose that ad- 
vances have been made to a number of persons who had 
no real intention of carrying out the objects of Govern- 
ment, and that when this was discovered the few persons 
who desired the money for legitimate purposes have been 
harshly treated along with the rest in the matter of re- 
covery, it being, of course, very difficult to discrimi- 
nate after the fact. The result, is that Government 
advances of all kinds receive a bad name, and are 
avoided. Anotlier reason for the unsatisfactory progress 
of work of this description is the too great timidity of 
Tahsildars in granting these loans ; they are nervously 
afraid of having any but safe debts on their‘list, and this 
disposition is too often fostered by the treatment they 
receive at the hands of District Officers. If the agri- 
cultural community are to benefit by these loans, some 
risks must be run, though, of course, irrecoverable 
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balances ought to be reduced to a mininuim. The follow- 
ing principles are,ap})licable to the tlifee classes of loans 
alike, z.e., advances in tiine of famine, for plough cattle 
and seed, and permanent improvements : — Firsts the most 
thorough enquiry should be made, before granting any 
loan of any sort or kind, as to whether the proposed re- 
cipient intends to use the money properly. It is not 
sufficient to enquire whether the applicant is a rich 
or poor man. If he is a ])Oor man he may neverthe- 
less desire a loan only with the object of. squander- 
ing it and absconding. Nor is the fact of a maifs 
being well-to-do a sufficient reason, by itself, for cither 
refusing or granting a loan. Although well-to-do, a 
man may bond' fide desire an advance for legitimate 
purposes; or on the other hand, he may .desire to borrow 
money at a low rate of interest, and lend it out at a high 
one. The obvious conclusion of the foregoing remarks 
is that each case must be judged on its individual merits. 
The only questions to ask are : — Does the applicant desire 
a loan for legitimate purposes ? Has he the power to 
carry out his intentions ? Secondly ^ having chosen 
your recipient, the next thing is to grant him his loan 
in such a manner as will be really useful to him. In 
this connection the great object is to make the period of 
repayment sufficiently large. In the case of a rich 
man, of course, the loan may be advantageously re- 
covered within a very short period of time ; but for the 
ordinary borrower it is absolutely necessary that th5 
period of recovery should be a lengthy one, at least ten 
years. Tftirddij^ the money should be advanced to the 
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recipient in such a manner, and at such a time, as to be 
most useful to him;' This rule can be best illustrated by 
pointing out the inconveniences which result when it is 
sinned against. For exam[>le, advances are constantly 
given for land improvements at a time when the improve- 
ment works cannot be executed. This, of course, is a 
direct incentive to the borrower to embezzle the money. 
Fourthly^ given a hond-JicU borrower, there should never 
be any hesitation in granting him time for the repayment 
of his loan.. Similarly there should never be any hesita- 
tion in recovering at once all money which has been 
obtained under false pretences. An exception to this 
rule is so important that it may be given as a fifth prin- 
ciple. When a hond-fide borrower has diverted money 
advanced to him to purposes other than those for which 
it was intended, it is not to be concluded at once that 
the money should be taken back. If the reeijnent has 
a prospect of getting the money back, and eventually 
spending it on the object for which it was granted, 
indulgence may still be shown him. As before, the 
one question to ask is : Will the money eventually be 
spent on the objects contemplated by Government ? 
Fifthly^ all Tahsildars should, during the cold season, 
previous to the grant of the loans, make exhaustive en- 
quiries on the above principles, as to deserving recipients 
of takavi. , They should know exactly the places in 
their Tahsils where this loan money can usefully be 
advanced, the objects on which it should be expended, 
and the amount of money required for each purpose. 
Sixthly^ the money allotted to the district should be 
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divided over all the Talisils, in proportion to their re- 
quirements ; and if any Tahsildar fitids that he cannot 
spend his allotment, it should be reallotted to Tahsils re- 
quiring the money. Seventhly^ if the district allotmenf 
is exhausted, and more money can be spent, application 
should be made for the overflowings of other districts. 
Eighthly., care must be taken that proper interest is 
charged on all overdue advances. 

A few words are now necessary as to two kinds of 
loan : — 

Famine advances. — But little need be said about these 
advances, as adequate security should always be taken. 
It may be remarked, however, that report should freely 
be made for leave to exceed the sanctioned maximum of 
three years, which appears very low. 

Advances for seed and cattle. — These advances are con- 
stantly made in a most haphazard way. The bullocks 
purchased may be hypothecated for the repayment of 
the loans, and branded as an additional precaution. 
Enquiries sliould be made in the cold weather as to the 
way in which these loans have been utilised. A common 
system of fraud is for cultivators to send away their 
bullocks to an accomplice’s house, and then pretend 
to buy them in with the Government loan. These and 
other methods of deception should be enquired into and 
checked. 
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Chapter 32. 

Miscellaneous 
The following cliapter refers :o a number of minor 
miscellaneous matters, arranged as in the preceding 
chapters in alphabetical order : — 

Aci XX Towns, 

Act XX of 1857 is primarily intended to provide for 
the watch and ward of those places where the land revenue 
is not sufficiently large for this purpose. Towns of five 
thousand inhabitants and over usually come under the 
Act, and in the larger ones it has become customary to 
provide funds for useful sanitary and other works within 
the towm, as well as for protection. The income is 
derived from a house-tax, with occasionally assistance 
from other sources, such as confiscated market dues. 
The income from direct taxation is ordinarily assessed 
by a local Punchayet or Committee. The assessments 
are usually most unsatisfactory, as the assessing body 
attempt to throw the whole burden of taxation on the 
poor. It might be expected that these worthies would 
favour their friends and rich neighbours, but it will be 
found that they also strive to exempt the rich as a class. 
Under these circumstances it is plain that the greatest 
care is necessary to defeat these machinations. The needs 
of these towns are j)ractically the same as chose of mu- 
nicipalities, but it will ordinarily be impossible to supply 
iheni with more than the most pressing wants, such as 
roads, drains, and perhaps latrines. Well-cleaning should 
be done by the owners of wells, or when this cannot be 
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arranged for, by the surplus at the disposal of the town, 
Tahsildars should know intimately .the requirements 
of all towns within their jurisdiction, and he prepared 
with proi)Osals for the expenditure of ])alances. It need* 
scarcely 1)^ added that the assessments should be most 
carefully revised, and measures taken to check the mal- 
practices alluded to above. 

A p p rop ria tlon of La n d. 

Full directions are oiven as to the conduct of this kind 

O 

of work in Board’s Circular No. 1, De|)artment X^IIl. The 
only caution necessary is to be sure that Governmeut 
officials are not allowed to understate the value of proper- 
ties iiiider assessment, under a false idea of duty to their 
employers. It is much to be regretted that some officials 
fancy conduct of this kind to be loyalty, the real fact l)cing 
that no greater injury could be done to the true interests 
of Government. There inav be some difficulty found in 
capitalizing the value of fractions of land revenue, but full 
directions are given in Circular No. 2, and nothing further 
is needed than intelligently to read and carry them out. 

Bou nda rij Dhp nte.s. 

Notliwithstanding all efforts made to ensure the ac- 
curate .survey of revenue-paying lands, ca.ses constantly 
occur in which the maps of adjoining villages do not 
correspond. There are only three satisfactory methods 
of deciding disputes arising out of these inaccuracies : — 

First method . — When one of the two maps is obviously 
correct, and the other obviously incorrrect, any disputes 
should be decided on the basis of the former. 


10 
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Second method , — When both maps are incorrect, and 
possession clear .?,nd indisputable, a dispute may be de^ 
cided on this basis, tlie party out of possession being 
referred to the Civil Courts for redress. 

Third method . — When both maps are incorrect, and 
possession cannot be ascertained, tlie neutral zone given 
by the super imposition of tlie maps one on the other 
must be divided between tlie contending parties, either 
in moiety, or in proportion to the area of their res|)ective 
properties 

Buildings and Rejiairs, 

Notwithstanding the existence of the Public Works 
Department, tlie superintendence of building work still 
devolves not unfrequently on the District Officer and his 
assistants. The following calendar showing the general 
descriptions of engineering work which should go on at 
different times of the year, may be found useful : — 

IIesciuftion of Work. Names of Months in which thk 

WORK SllOCLD BE DONE. 

Masonry in general. (This slioiiM be 'Tuly, August and September, 
done as necessity commands of 
course, but the proper season for 
pucca masonry is the rainy one.) 

Wood work. (This depeiuls on neces- IVom December to June, 
sitv, but it can be done better in 
the dry season than in any other.) 

Collection of metal for 1st class roads. From November to June. 
Consolidation of metal on 1st class Gejierally in July, xiugnsfc ami 
roads. Se[»tember. 

Bridge making ... ... From December to June. 

Raising iinmetallcd roads' ... ... F rom November to MarcJi. 

Well sinking ... ... From December to June. 

Drain making (in dry season) ... From December to May. 
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DESCRirTioN OP Work. Names of Months in '.vnicn the 

WORK SHOULD BE PONE. 

Tank making ... ... ... From Dec^iber to May. 

Dam making ... ... ... From December to .July. 

Ordinary annual repairs to buildings. Coiumeuoed in November and fin- 
ished as soon as possible. 

Execution of petty repairs on 1st class All seasons of the year, 
roads. (ThesS should be executed 
within 36 hours after any holes or 
hollows appear on the road.) 

Kepairs to bridges and culverts ... From November to March. 

Bepairs to pattris or sidings of 1st From November to January. 
clas.s roads. 

The followinoj sii^oestious for testintr work niav be 
found useful : — 

1. Are the bricks well burnt ? 

2. Is the morttir made with orood lime ? 

O 

3. Is the whole building made according to specifica- 
tion ? 

4. Are tbe spans of arches too wide for* safety ? 

5. Is the wood strong and free from knots ? 

But professional inspection slionld always be arranged 
for. The proper season for rej)airs is after tbe monsoon. 
During the monsoon only such work should be done 
as is necessary to preserve the building from injury by 
the monsoon rain, and to enable it to be used during the 
monsoon itself. Talisildars should be compelled to send 
in estimates fJor repairs as soon as possible after the close 
of the monsoon. 

Destruction of Noxious Animals. 

Rewards slioiild not be given for tlie destruction of 
no.xious animals unless there is an appreciable loss of life or 
property caused by them. Unless strictness of this kind 
is oliserved, 'deception of various kinds will be practised. 
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Jails. 

The Magistrate’ of the district is required to visit the 
jail every month. The following questions are suggested 
as a general guide for this inspection : — 

1. Is the discipline good ? 

2. Are the scales accurate, and doesthe Superintend- 
ent himself inspect the weighing ? 

3. Is tlie conservancy good ? 

4. Is the bread clean and pleasant to the taste ? 

5. Are the vegetables inspected by the Superintendent 
before issue ? 

(b Is tlie clothing in good order ? 

7. Is the garden properly inanured. and the lime-trees 
watered ? 

% 

8. Is the waste land utilised ? 

9. Is solitary confinement awarded with discretion ? 

10. Are there any under-trial prisoners whose cases 
have been pending more than a month ? 

Jl. Have any prison officials interest in contracts ? 

12. Are the registers neatly kept up ? 

13. Arc all prisoners wlio desire it allowed to labour ? 

14. Are all fines and punislinionts entered in character 

\ 

rolls and misconduct book ? 

15. Are any articles likely to lacilitate escape left 
about ? c 

IG. Are more than one-third of the guard natives of 

Cj 

the district ? 

17. Does the Superintendent visit the jail at night ? 

18. Is there a written distribution of work ? 
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19. Are more than the authorized percentage of 
prisoners eniploved as jail servants ? 

20. Is tliere any rank vegetation in the enclosure ? 

21. Are there any lunatics unnecessarily detained ? 

Ijunatics. 

Lunatics are of tliree kinds : — 

First . — Ordinary lunatics who may he detained bv the 
Police if they are found doing, or likely to do, injury to 
themselves or others, or to public property. These 
lunatics should be scat as a rule for the obseiwation of 
the Civil Surgeon. If they are found to be harmless, 
such lunatics will be made over to their friends, on their 
filing security to prevent them from doing any injury. 
If he is reported dangerous, a lunatic should be sent to 
an asylum ; but in all cases his relatives (if lie has rela- 
tives, and they are able to do so) should contribute 
towards the cast of his niaiutenance. Wlien a harmless 
lunatic has no relatives, he may be detained in a poor- 
iiouse, if he is unable to contribute to his support in an 
asylum. 

ft/ 

Second . — The second kind of lunatic is a criminal luna- 
tic who is under trial for an offence. Under section 466 
of the Crimmal Procedure Code, the Civil Surgeon must 
be examined as a witness in the casej and if he deposes 
that the lunatic is incapable of making a defence, he will 
be reported to Government under the rules issued under 
cover of Government Order No. vr?74B 1890. The 
documents to be forwarded are the same as those to be 
gent with the third kind of lunatic, see below. It should 
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be observed that the second kind of lunatic will be 
detained in the serine wa^^ as the third kind, viz., as •a 
person who has committed an offence when he was insane, 
the only difference being that if he subsequently becomes 
sane he may be put upon his trial. t, 

Third. — Those lunatics who are found to have com- 
mitted an offence when they ^vere insane. These will be 
reported to Government with the following papers: — 

(1) Magistrate's summary, as per G. 0. No. 

dated IStliJanuary 1890 ; (2) Abstract of the evidence ; 

(3) Report by the Medical Officer. These documents ai’e 

described in the G. O. as Form 1 A, C and B respectively. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the third class of 

lunatics are onlv rtiose who are found to be sane at the 

•/ 

time of trial. • Should they be found insane, they must 
be dealt with under the rules applical)le to the second 
class. The point to be observed is that the procedure 
in the District Court is different with the two classes of 
criminal lunatics, — the one being tried, and the other 
reported without trial. The procedure in reporting and 
detention is practically the same in both cases. 


Naziil. 

i 

The principal points to be attended to in the administra- 
tion of Nazul properties, or properties of yvhich Govern- 
ment is the owner, are as follow 

In all cases where the State property consists of land, 
it will usually be most efficiently managed on the same 
principles as Court of Wards estates, see Chapter 16. 
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The points to ascertain on taking charge of Nazul 
lands are : — How much property is there in the district of 
this description, and where is it situated ? Are the pre- 
scribed registers properly kept up ? Are there map& 
of all the^ property, and are the boundaries properly 
demarcated ? Who makes the settlement of the land, 
or the propert}^ and who checks his operations ? What 
is the state of the collections ? Are all sources of in- 
come developed to the greatest extent possible ? For 
what period are leases granted ? Could a greater amount 
be obtained b>' granting leases for longer periods ? Has 
a proper amount of money been spent in improvemeitts, 
and liave proper efforts been made to develop the pro- 
perty in every way ? 

What is the state of the balances ? lias proj)er care 
been exercised in collection ? Have tenants been 
asked to pa}^ at the proper times, when their crops are 
ripe ? 

What is the state of the expenditure ? Has sanction 
been accorded to all items ? Are unauthorized deduc- 
tions from receipt ever made and expended without 
being first credited ? 

Have all persons occupying Government property 
been mad6 to pay rent ? Are there any unreported 
occupations ? 

Can any Nazul land or money be obtained under 
N.-W. F. Circular 6 (C IV) for public purposes, 
station improvements, &c. ? Can takavi be usefully given^ 

When have the accounts been audited, and with what 
result ? * 
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Prices^ Crops and Weather. 

It hfis been constantly laid down that Talisildars’ 
should keep the District Officer informed of everything 
affecting the well-being of the agricultural couiinunity. 
In connection with this duty trustworthy reports of the 
state of crops, markets, &c., l)ecome of paramouixt^ifjfio 
portance. It must bo ascertained that TahsTldars do 
not allow any one to |)lay tricks with prices-current. In 
some districts immense sums of money are made by 
illegitimate interference with market rates. It should 
therefore be ascertained that Tahsildars are personally 
cognisant of the rates they return, and do not depend 
upon the reports of other persons. Similarly accurate 
reports of croj) outturn sliould be insisted upon. The 
unit is usually the circle of the supervisor kanungo. 
Each of these circles should be divided into blocks of 
varying outturn according to tlio facts. The averae’e 
outturn of the circle can be easily calculated in the 
following manner: — Suppose the outturn of any parti- 
cular crop over half the circle to be (say) 8 annas and 
for the other half 12 annas ; then the whole circle 
will give 8 annas, but in addition half of it gives 4 annas 
more : the total outturn for the circle is therefore 10 
annas. Similar calculations w^ill give accurate avGra<^*e 
iigures, whiitever the facts may be. In exactly the same 
manner the figures for all tlie circles should be pieced 
together to give the outturn for each Tahsil, and simi- 
larly also the Tahsil figures will give those for the 
district. 
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Bevemie. 

Tlie principles Avliich slioultl govei’n tlie collection of 
revenue have been commented on in Chapter 9 in 
reference to Tahsildars. Tlie District Officer has, of 
course, tOfbe guided by similar princijiles in his own 
conduct, that is, ho must ruthlesslj" collect wherever 
default is contumacious, and liold his hand wherever it 
is due to calamity. The District Officer should take 
every opportunity of linding out what estates are over- 
assessed. without letting it be known what he is doing : 
and he should endeavour to obtain a reduction ev’eu 
during the currency of settlement. 

The following is quoted from a previous work bv the 
author : — > 

111 the most cautious manner District Officers should 
“ make themselves acquainted with the circumstances 
“ of all those estates which require relief and submit 
proposals for their re-settlement for longer or shorter 
‘‘ periods. An officer has ready to his hands the most 
unerring guide to a generally correct list of such 
“ estates, if he will only utilise it. He must find out 
on what properties the demands of the state are habi- 
** tually in arrears or discharged with difficulty. If such 
“ a result is due to the hopeless impecuniosity or mis- 
‘ conduct of the revenue payer, the sooner the estate 
“ changes hands the better, for its real capabilities can- 
“ not be ascertained as it is. If no fault attaches to the. 
“ proprietor, and he is not overwhelmed with debt, the 
“ case is plainly one for a relief which ought to be 
granted without the least delay or demur. 
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la collecting revenue the first object is to make the 
proprietor pay up when he has cash in hand, and to* 
insist upon the Government demand as a first charge on 
estates; but, on the other hand, care must be taken not 
to drive the proprietor into the clutches .of tl^e money- 
lenders. As to j)iinitive measures the greatest care is 
necessaiy to prevent Tahsildars from themselves employ- 
ing or allowing others to employ irregular methods of 
collection. For instance, the quartering of peons or 
petty officials upon landholders is an abominable system, 
which sliould involve the removal from his office of any 
Tahsildar who permits it. Tlie quartered person, of 
course, encourages the default, instead of attempting to 
collect the arrears. 

After writs of demand the most effective method of 
coercion is attachment of movable property. But this, as 
a rule, should be reserved for the contumacious defaulter 
and as a warning to others. When resorted to with de- 
faulters wlio are not contumacious, everv effort .should be 
used to prevent the attachment actually ending in sale. 

Care should be taken in particular that livestock is left 
in the custody of the proprietor. 

After attachment will follow temporary alienation. 
This is })articul;irly useful as a guide to the real condi- 
tion of any estate. Failing satisfaction the severer 
methods of realization must be resorted to. Under such 
exceptional circumstances the District Officer will, as a 
rule, have the benefit of the advice of superior authority 
before taking action. During the collection of the land 
revenue a weekly statement of the state of the balances, as 
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compared with those of the past year and average for five 
• years past, should be prepared and brought up for orders. 


Sales, 

The execution of decrees of the Civil Court ao^ainst 

* n 

iiumovabfe property is a most important matter, and one 
that it is to be feared does not receive its due share of at- 
tention. The result is that the economical evil wrought 
by our Civil Courts is unnecessarily aggravated. The 
first requisite is accurately to gauge the value of the es- 
tates to be sold, a work often most perfunctorily perform- 
ed in Talisils. Temporary alienations are rarely possible, 
but what can be done is to see that only such portions of 
the estate are sold as are necessary to satisfy the decree y 
and to insist, by judicious postponements and other de- 
vices, on getting a fair price. 

Treasure Trove. 


The directions in the Statute (Act No. VI of 1878) 
are exceedingly clear and full, but the following })oints 
mav be noticed : — 

1. No interference by the Police is alIowa])Ie unless 
the treasure exceeds Rs. 10 (§ 4). 

2. Ownerless treasure (that is deposited more than a 
hundred years ago) should be made over three - fourths 
to the finder and one-fourth to the owner of the place of 
finding (§ 12]^. 

3. Treasure deposited less than a hundred years ago 
is to be treated as ownerless if no claimant appears. 

4. Persons claiming treasure trove are to be referred 
• to the Civil Court (§8). 
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5. Treasure trove may be acquired by Government on 
payment of 20 per cent, above the value of the property • 

(§"l6). 

Weights and Measures, 

A District Officer will constantly find his sul^rdinates 
trviiuj; to induce liim to interfere in the matter of weights 
and measures. But this subject is one far better let alone 
until settled bv legislation. Tliere is not half as much 
danger of fraud from a varvine^ standard as mioiit be at 
first sight supposed : an Indian purchaser is, as a rule, 
quite able to look after himself. 


PART V. 

QUASI-OFFICIAL DUTIES. 


CnArTER 3/h 

Agric ultukaj. Improvements. 

The most impiortant thing in this connection is to get 
up a branch of the Provincial Agricultural Association in 
the district, and to encourage its members to form little 
sub-associations, at various places, all over the district, 
where matters connected with agriculture may be discuss- 
ed in the presence of the agriculturalists chemselves. 
What is meant is that bodies of actual cultivators should 
be invited . to be present at the meetings, tlieir objections 
heard to the proposals of the department, and their co- 
operation invited in carrying out feasible and practical ex- 
periments in the neighbourhood. The great mistake which 
has been hitherto made by the department seems to be 
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this — the actual cultivator has never been approached 
•direct. All sorts, of fancy ideas and jLinplements for the 
improvement of agriculture have been devised in the 
oflice, some of which liave turned out to be absolutely 
useless in^practical working. Had tlic cultivator himself 
been taken into the counsels of the department, all this 
waste of energy, or a good deal of it, might have been 
avoided. 

The following subjects seem to have most chance of 
]>ractical success in India at the present daj"^. , 

First.^ the improvement of the breed of plough cattle. 
Even if nothing much can be done in the way of import- 
ing superior animals, there is always an immense field for 
useful work in trying to overcome the ])opular prejudice 
ao'ainst castration. If the reprodiictioju of species by 
worn and worked animals could be stopped, a benefit: 
woidd be conferred on the country of which the extent 
can hardly be calculated. 

SccondJ^, comes the kindred subject of providing cattle 
with proper food. This again presents a field of almost 
unlimited usefulness for our hypothetical village associa- 
tions. Hardly a callage noAV exists in the thickly popu- 
lated districts of India which has proper grazing grounds. 
Grovernment co-operation is, of course, required before any 
great progress can be made in this matter, as for instance 
in encouraging the provision of grazing grounds, in tlie 
same manner as is done in the case of groves, by cxemj^t- 
ing the grounds from assessment as long as they are used 
Inmajlde for the purpose for which exempted, ?.c., the grass- 
* not sold aS a commercial speculation. 
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It is in fixing rules for the regulation of pasture grounds 
that the assistance of the agricultural community will be 
most useful. It has to be decided how the grounds are to 
be prepared for use, the extent to which each member of 
the community should contribute in labour, kind, and 
money to the work, what the conditions of use by members 
of the community and by outsiders should be, &c., &c. 
Then, of course, comes in work of all sorts in reference 
to sowing fodder crops for cattle, a subject scarcely touch- 
ed at all in this country. 

Thirdly^ may be instanced the selection of seed. This 
opens U23 a very wide field for discussion, because the 
whole question of the seed advanced to the cultivator by 
his money-lender is intimately mixed up with it. Until 
the cultivator can be independent of the money-lender, or 
until the landlord accepts the position of advancing him 
seed, it is hardly to be expected that he will be able to 
get a very superior article. 1’here seems no reason wliy 
the two subjects should not be considered together as one 
(juestion. It involves the provision of a kind of cheap 
sieve to be used for separating the grain. 

Fourthly^ may be instanced the reclamation of waste 
ground by sowing babul trees upon it, or irr any other 
manner. The reason why attempts in this direction 
generally fiiil seems to be that they (literally) are of too 
great surface and not sufficient depth. It is necessary to 
give a complete soil to each tree ; that is, earth must be 
supplied in sufficient depth for the roots to find suste- 
nance, however deep they penetrate. If one tree is planted ' 
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in this complete fashion, not only will it probably be a 
success, but it will lead to others bein^ successfully plant- 
ed alongside of it, because the decaying vegetation will 
produce a soil. 

Fifthly -be mentioned all sorts of appliances for 
irrigation. In this matter, again, discussions of a preli- 
minary nature are necessary as to what are the needs of 
the country to which the appliances have to come. Wells, 
darns, tanks, and pumps and other macliinery for bring- 
ing water to the ground will generally repay any amount 
of money spent on them. 

Sixthly^ all kinds of special and sii])crior crops may be 
introduced with the greatest advantage. Such crops as 
indigo, sugar-cane, vegetables, special kinds of wheat and 
fodder, tobacco, &c., may be instanced. " 


Agricultural Exhibitions. 

A most important stimulus to agricultural improve- 
ments in any district is to hold periodical exhibitions of 
produce. The time of year at which exhibitions shculd 
be held will vary in every district, but advantage should 
be taken of religious fairs and other gatherings, so as to 
ensure a large concourse of people. It is also very im- 
portant to ti.v the date for an exhibition so long before- 
hand that it can be well advertised ; a minimum period 
for this to be* done is four months. Small inexpensive 
bilingual notice bills should be printed and distributed 
through Tahsildars among the villages and through Dis- 
trict Officers in neighbouring districts. Special invitations 
•should be*tsent to all persons in ncighl)uuring districts 
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likely to take an interest in the show. Opportunity should 
be taken of the shews to forward the objects advocated in 
the next chapters. Full details as to the management of 
shows and instructions for the guidance of committees will 
be found in the Vernacular Code or Dastur-ub^mal, pub- 
lished by the Department of Land Eccords and Agricul- 
ture with letter ^ 

In concluding this chapter it may be mentioned that 
the one great need of the agricultural community is to be 
saved from litigation. As a contribution to this object 
may be mentioned the introduction of counteribil printed 
receipts for rent. Tlicse should be printed on paper of 
such a size tliat when the counterfoil is superimposed 
upon the receipt, or vice versa j the column for rupees fits 
exactly on to tile corresponding column in the other half 
of the paper, and simihirh^ fur the annas and pies columns. 
The most ignorant cultivator can then register, with a pin 
or thorn, the exact amount of money he pays on each 
occasion, in such a manner that fraud woidd be impos- 
sible. If either party tried to vary the registered pay- 
ment, the fraud would be detected, instantly, by repeating 
the process of superimposition. 

Chapter 31. 

Ceasiiing Eeligious FestivaiiS. 

1 . The first thing to do is to find out the acknowledged 
heads of the rival communities and to be sure that they 
arc really representative persons and able to control the 
masses. 
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2. Next these representative persons should be assem- 
bled in equal numbeji’s and in an informal manner, and 
their attention called to the undermentioiied principles 
of conduct : — 

(n) Higljy educated and respectable persons slioidd 
remember that any exhibition of rancour or ill-feeling 
towards the followers of a rival religion only brings 
discredit on their own. 

(5) By conciliation and yielding to the wishes of their 
opponents they really consult their own best, interests 
instead of the reverse. 

# 

(c) On tills occasion, therefore, Hindus should volun- 
tarily renounce anything which may give offence to Mo- 
hamedans, and adopt any measures that may tend to 
their pleasure, nnd Mohamedans do the same for Hindus. 
.Ea(di part?/ 7nust anticipate the denuinds of the other and 
yield them before they are even formulated. This is all- 
important. 

({/) By bearing these principles in mind each jiarty will 
be able to perform their religious ceremonies, and en- 
joy their holiday, with the greatest amount of |)leasure 
and satisfaction to tlicraselves and others. 

3. Having impressed the above-mentioned points upon 
the parties present they should then be directed to arrange 
a programme for the festival, having strict regard to the 
policy of concilifttion enjoined. 

4. When the programme has been arranged the heads 
of the rival communities should be directed to lay their 
decision before the masses, and obtain their consent to 

ib, and reporf to a subsequent meeting whether they have 

20 
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secured the adherence of tlie entii*e communitv to tlieir 
views or not. 

Note . — Any modilicution of the original arrangemciits wliich may be 
thought necessary, after soiiiuling the views and feelings of the masses, 

should be given effect to at this secoml meeting by mutual agreement. 

■ • 

5. At this second inoetint^ the heads of the riv^al corn- 
nninities sliould be required to give in lists of the names 
of any individuals of tlieir respective folhawings, whom 
they tind unwilling to submit to tlieir guidance, and like- 
ly to jiroduce unplea.santness. It need hardly be stated 
that these persons must lie rendered powerless for evil 
by 'the action of the authorities. 

b. The heads of the community must be made clearly 
to understand til at they will be lield resjionsible for the con- 
duct of all persons not included in these lists; it should 
be, therefore, carefully impressed upon them that they 
should thoroughly 'Teel the pulse of popular feeling” and 
make quite certain that they can guarantee the people 
being under tlieir control. 

Note . — The directions necessary for carrying out points 5 and 6' 
should, of course, be given at the first meeting. 

7. During the actual processions or other ceremonies, 
the Police should be kept as much in tlie hackground as 
possible ; they should be made thoroughly to understand 
the programme drawn np by tlie parties, and sliould be 
dircctedAo ensure adherence to it, while at the same time 
not seeming to take any active part. In order to carry out 
tills principle, it will be best for the Police to remonstrate, 
in a conciliatory manner, with any individual acting 
contrary to the programme ; and should lie persist in 
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doing 80, to take him, with as little sliow of force as pos- 
sible, before tlie nearest Mai^istrate for f)rder.s. 

7 Cj 

XoTE l.-"It is believed tliat the foreii'oijii*' a.rraiio:eiiients 

rj o o ^ 

will ensure the following most desirable results: — 

1. The yariou5 ceremonies will be conducted with en- 
joyment to all concerned, and the vexatious interference 
of tbe authorities and eonstaait fear of perhaps undeserved 
punishment will be avoided. 

2. Only those persons wlio are really evil I disposed will 
be treated as such, because they will be ])ointedout by tlie 
pex^ple themselves, and the unmerited disgrace of respeej:- 
able })ersons, dragged into disrepute by others whose [)ro- 
ceedings they do not really approve, will be ol;)viatod. 

Note 2. — Tt would ap[)ear that the following princi[)les 
shoidd be borne in mind by Government* ollicials in ap- 
proaching this subject : — 

1. Mo ))ains shordd be spared in inducing the leaders 
of the community to ado[)t the conciliatory attitude no 
ferred to in para. 2. In carrying out this Avork it may be 
necessary to converse with each individual in pj’Ivate, ainl 
the resrdt of such, an interview may possibly be that ceilain 
individuals have to be degraded from the [)osition of res- 
})ectcd lea<lers and relegated to the category ref'rred to in 
para. 5. Ihit before adopting such an extreme course, it 
would be well to see if the common sense of his compeers 
cannot induce aTi obstructive individual to chano'c his atti- 
tude. 


2. All interference on the part of authority in the 
arrangements themselves is to be avoided, if possible, 
iliough of 15ourse tlie common sense of the jieojde Avill 
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naturally induce tliein to respect cxistin^^ customs as 
as possible. 

3. If the people cannot aij^ree among themselves, it will 
be better to prohibit the festivals altogether. 


ClIAPTEIl 35. 

Social Rkfotim. 


Reform societies usually exist, in most districts, in the 
form of literary clubs. The ditfusion of general culture 
wliich these clubs may be expected to effect will doubt- 
less have a great indirect effect in bringing about reforms, 
but tli(n’(j seems no reason why s[)ecific efforts should not 
take place under the aus[)ices of tlicsc clubs. The follow- 
iiiy' suggestions for tlieir efforts are offered : — 

1. The control of indiscriminate charity. — A com- 
mittee should be found sufficiently large to catalogue the 
whole of the mendicants in a place. They should be 
divided into three classes : First, those who arc able to 
work ; secondly, those who arc unable to vrork, but 
liave relatives who ought to support them ; thirdly, those 
who are unable to work and are absolutely alone in the 
woidd. The third class alone are the projier recipients 
of charity, and to them it shouhl be extended in the 


shape of support fn- life, and not occasional help ; for 
the first class work should be provided, and in the case 
of the second, pressure should be put upon the relatives 
to sup[K)rt them. 

2. Reduction of the scale of ex[)enditure, on occasions 
of rejoicing and mourning. — Each tribe or caste should 
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be induced to fix scales of expenses for marriages, 
l^inerals, and otlier^ ceremonies according to tlieir own 
customs and traditions. They slionld also be induced 
to declare wlietlier variation should follow a sliding scale 
according to income, or be restricted to fixed amounts 
in definite classes, say, three (rich, moderately rich, 
and poor). A committee may be formed at Iiead- 
(juarters to stimulate, regulate, and record the doings 
of these local bodies. Three different systems of record 
might be adopted by the central body. First, it should 
record tlie decisions of the caste punchayats, tlie scale 
of expenses arrived at by them, and the names of ifs 
many influential persons as possible who have agreed to 
abide by those decisions ; secondly, it should record the 
actual expenses incurred under each item, by those who 
have agreed to the decisions of tlie punchayats, noting 
whether those decisions have been found workable in 
actual practice ; thirdly, tlie names of all persons about 
to engage in ceremonies might be recorded, and means 
sought to give them assistance in adhering to a reason- 
able scale. For this purpose every village or cluster of 
villages in a district ought to have a punchayat of refer- 
ence, to whom application may be made for assistance in 
persuading refractory individuals to agree to reasonable 
terms, &c., &c. 

3. The establishment of Temperance Associations may 

f 

be encouraged. 

4. The delicate subject of female education may be 
taken up, but extreme caution is neebssary if success is 
4esired. 
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5. Tfic question of tlie licensing of medical practi-' 
tioners and of tlwa shops at which drugs are sold may he 
discussed. 

6. Sanitation may he discussed , and practical mctliods 
of procedure souglit for. 

7. Moral, technical, and [>hYsical training in schools, 
Avith j)ractical mctliods of introduction, may be discussed. 

8. The question of keeping the vernacular languages 
pure, from the injudicious mixture of English and other 

^words, nmy be taken up. 

, 9. Early marriages and kindred subjects liave not 
been mentioned, but of course can be taken up if success 
seems probable. 


CUAPTKR H(). 

General Pkincifles and Concj.usion. 

In concluding this little ivork a few words may be 
hazarded on the difficult question of the possibility oi 
iin{) 0 ssibility of laying down any general principles of 
civil administration. Even the loudest- voiced of. tliose 
Avho affirm the impossibility of such a task, would pro- 
bably be prepared to admit that there arc certain broad 
principles wliicli must underlie all succcssfui administra- 
tion. The duties of a Government may, perliaps, be de- 
fined as ^ the preservation of public ordeK and health, the 
protection of the weak against the strong, and the refusal, 
as a rule, to interfere ivith the freedom of action of the 
governed, unless necessary in the interests of these car- 
dinal princi[)les. In fact, it cannot be too emphatically 
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iuic^do^vn that all interference with the frocdoin oflnimau 
.action is of the nature of an evil, and sJioiild, therefore, be 
retluced to a ininiihiini. 

It follows that all ex[)eriniental and ornamental ad-, 
ministration, fads cd’ all sorts, in fact, are to be avoided 
and denounced. This conclusion will possibly furnisli 
critics with an argument against tlie publication of this 
book, and especially against this chapter being allowed 
to see the light. But a little rellection will show the 
fallacious nature of reasoniim like this. 

O 

If the machine (»f Government is to work* smoothly 
it mnst work mechanically ; that is, the occasions oji 
whicl) imperfect individual intellect has to operate must 
be reduced to a minimum. And yet so constituted is 
liuman Jiature, that, if you looked into the hearts of most 
persons succeeding to a position of high administrative 
poAver, you would probably find them looking forward to 
it principally as a field for the exercise of this “ im])erfect 
individual intellect,” if you found no lower motives at 
work there ! 


It. Avould take too much space to give the whole 
chain of argument, but the obvious enrol laiy is that all 
administration should be reduced as much as possible to 
I’outine and* rule. The only precaution necessary is tJiat 
it should be clearly understood that the rules are intend- 
ed only to apply to ordinary matters, and that they are 
subject to modification should occasion arise. 

The usual and most specious objection to this* 
“ Eeign of Law ” is that, by destroying individuality of 
.action, it '<lestro3^s the personal influence of the ruler. 
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But this again is an argument unable to bear close ex* 
amination. Tliere is no chance of self-effacement of tliis, 

\j 

kind destroying personal influence. On the contraiy, it 
^vill tend to increase tlie respect of the wliole subordinate 
staff for a chief who Toluntarily relinquishes power (or 
rather refrains from its exercise) in favour ol principle, 
and induce tlicm to a certain extent to follo\v in his 
steps. Of course personal influence has to be safe* 
guarded by inflexible adherence to principle. 

Having decided, then, that everything susceptible of 
such treatment slioidd be reduced to rule, it remains to 
consider the principles which should guide the admin- 
istrator in the numerous cases for Avliicli no rule can be 
laid down ; and it should be noted hero that these cases 
are really so numerous that no one can justl}^ complain of 
his individuality being fettered by codifying, so to speak, 
that portion of his w^ork which can be so treated. On 
the contrary, he will find his work so shortened by the 
codifying process, that he will be able to give to those 


matters which he must decide liimself, the time and 
tliought really necessary for coming to a proper decision 
about them. 

What then are the principles which should be borne 
in mind in approaching tlie purely individual portion of 
administrative work ? Most thinkers would lay stress 
upon tlie importance of experience, but even here caution 
is necessary. No single man’s experience, liow^ever 
lengthy, can be an absolutely safe guide for action, 
h 15 ^ 3 " l.ave been of a singularly one-sided description, 
even supposing that its results are not coloiwed by the 
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observer’s subjectivity. True : if tlie individual can » 

compare his experience witli that of a number, of others, 

* 

he will have a good chance of coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion ; and tliis brings ns to tlie first and most im^’ 
portant principle among tliose which seem to admit of 
being laid down as axioms of administrative philosopliy. 
But the best way of presentijig these will be, perhaps, 
in tabular form. 

First. — Never, as a rule, do anything new which has 
not stood the test of experience. For a young adminis- 
trator, at least, it will be generally best to allow prece- 
d(jnt to be the guide. Under such circumstances the 
fpiestion is, Wliat lias been done in the past ? 

Secondly . — If called upon to inaugurate a new line of 
action, have a profound distrust ot your own ideas as to 
how the work should be carried out. This self-distrust, 
it need hardly be added, is not necessarily to be pro- 
claimed upon the house-tops ; it is suflicient to feel it. 
Tlierefore — 


Thirdly . — Obtain the ideas of as large a number of 
persons as possible as to the advisability of the course 
you propose to pursue, and the results whicli will pro- 
bably flow from it. Here again it is not necessarj^, if 
you are a 'diplomatist, to allow the idea to get abroad 
that you distrust your own opinion. You should let 
the persons vdiose intelligence you tap, imagine they 
are being cross-examined, instead of being consulted. 

Foiirtlxly . — Consider the staff at your command and 
reflect if the evil to be counteracted, or the good to be 
gained, is ^commensurate with tlie friction which may 
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result jroiu the iiiiiiitelli^ent way in which your inten- 
tions may be carried out. 

Fiftlily . — Find out what the efhrct of your measures 
lias really been on the peopk*, and, if evil has resulted, 
he stron/j enoiujh. to be weak (or risk the charge of weak- 
ness), and unhesitatingly rescind ^aiur owui orders. You 
may be the 'no re willing to change the rules because 
they are of your own making ; for 

Sixthly . — You should always loyally carry out the 
measures of 3^)111* predecessors, it* possible, and avoid 
that nndignitled and reprehensible contempt for any- 
thing originated by another, which so often destroys 
the confidence of the people in their rulers. 

Seventhly . — 'fo carry out tlu! fifth ])r!nciple it is neces- 
sary to have free and unreserved intercourse with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and to court their free and un- 
I'escrved criticisms on vour otlicial acts. This brings us 
from maxims of tlieoretical to those of a practical nature. 
But before proceeding to consider these we may add a 
few' more to our first category. 

Eif/hthly. — Detei’mine to see cveiything with your own 
eyes, and accept nothing at second hand. 

Ninthly . — Test the motives of your intended acts, and 
be quite sure that no personal consideratioin> enter into 


Tenthly. — ^ Gy cv act in a huriy, and remember that, 
while judicious action at the right time is not to be 
undervalued, ‘‘masterly inactivity” is, as a rule, far 
more useful. 

Eleventhly . — Never waste time in fighting; -and 
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)fU‘(fthfy — Remember that, as a rule, to elioose the 
•proper person to^do a thing is more, useful tlian to doit 
oneself. 

71nr/cenfh/y. — Gam tlie liearts of your subordinates by 
consulting*’ theii; personal wishes and feelings, wliencvcr 
consistent witli the interests of tlie jniblic service. 

Fourteenth I if. — I>e extremely cautious liow you ai)point, 
or recommend the appointment of, a personal friend or 
favourite to tlie service ; and avoid, at all costs, the idea 
getting abroad that you have sacrificed tlie claims of 
local candidates to those of such persons. 

Fifteenth />/.— -In oi-der fully to carry out the clevehtli 
principle learn to view, with ])erfect erpianimity, the re- 
versal of your orders, or o{>position to your views, by 
su])erior authority. An otlicer who has the good of 
the community really at heart, will feel satisfaction 
rather than annoyance in the retlection tliat any injustice 
or mischief caused by Ids own im[)erfect judgment can 
be corrected b^^ control from above. The time wasted 
b}^ some oflicers in fighting for what is really a {lersonal 
matter, but whicdi they persuade themselves into view- 
ing as one of jiriuciple, is truly lamentable. 

Sie.teenthly . — ^FiCt perfection lie your constant, though 
always unj\ttainable, ideal ; and 

Seventeenth! y. — Try to ditfuse a spirit of thoroughness 

into'* the whole administration by exhaustive and exe- 

getic labour on at least a few items of every branch of 

business. ' 

% 

AVe noAV come to the practical methods which a local 
, administi 'itor can adopt to carry out the above principles. 
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». These resolve themselves into devices for bringing’ the 
ruler into close personal contact with the ruled, and with 
his subordinates, with the doable object of influencing 
them through his individuality, and of modifying his 
action and opinions by an intimate knowledge of theirs. 

A District Officer has to aim at combining two opposite 
and apparently (but not really) incompatible things, a 
maximum of accessibility to the public without losing the 
dignity of his office. It does not conduce to the latter end 
for an officer to be continually allowing himself to be way- 
laid in the streets, as some do, with the object of cultivat- 
ing accessibility to the j)iiblic, nor does it do to run into 
the opp(jsite extreme of being invisible except upon cer- 
tain days, a custom which is much disliked by the re- 
spectable members of society. To avoid tlie evils of both 
extremes, the best plan seems to be, to be accessible for a 
few minutes at least every day to visitors of position, but 
to have a set day on which any ])erson, without distinction 
of any kind, can claim a private interview. It is probable 
that no principle laid down in the preceding pages will 
meet with more oj)position than this one; it will be said 
to savour of espionage, to be un-English, and subjected to 
various similar criticisms. But without some such system, 
it is impossible efficiently to govern an orientiil country. 
Of course, the utmost discretion is required as to what 
people are to be encouraged to say, and- the answers 
to be given to them. Of course too complaints should 
liot be encouraged, but at the same time every one should 
feel at liberty to disclose anything in his mind. On the 
whole, the best attitude to take up in reference to com- 
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pla^tvS, wliicli are certain to follow in tlio tram of “ un- 
deserved intercourse,’* seems as follows : — Pnt off your 
inforniant in a careless sort of manner, and tell liiin, it 
you like, that should the person he complains of be dis-^ 
missed tlie service, lie could only he replaced by some 
one who would probably be as bad, and might be worse. 
Complainants may also be informed tliat these private 
interviews are intended for the discovciy of matters affect- 
ing the public, and that matters affecting individuals must 
be brouirht to notice throuiih tlie usual channels. An- 
other way of reassuring a hypothetical com])laInant, while 
giving him to understand that his complaints can be taken 
no notice of r/s* bvoiuihl, is as iollows : — Explain to your 
informant that if any action is taken in consequence of 
what he says, he will incur the lasting hostility of those 
whose delinquencies he has brought to light : yon may be 
removed from his neighbourhood to-morrow, but enemies 
made like this he will have always with liini. At the same 
time should you hear the same official complained of b}^ 
a number of persons consecutively, you may take your 
own, method of putting matters straiglit without letting it 
be known wlio lias complained ; and this you may tell 
your informants if it seems desirable to set their minds at 
ease. One v'ery effective method of [lutting things straiglit, 
without resorting to drastic measures, is to send for the 
pcrsofis complained of without letting the reason of their 
being sent for transpire. If you question them intelli- 
gently in [irivate, yon will usually be al>le to find out, frou': 
the demeanour of the accused persons, wlicther the accusa- 
tions are true or not. If the accusations appear true, warn 
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tlio officials concerned that they innst not be reixMted.'' 
This will generally have tlie happiest effect, and put tin? 
matter straight in the most eirective inantier possible. • 
But if this accessibility to ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of 
men” is practised in a eliscrcet and intelligent manner, it 
will generally keep mattx'rs straight without anything 
else being done. The manner in whicli this intercourse 
may be most efrectually carried out i]i the camping season 
has been described in Chapter 14, section 8, and, as above 
mentioned, during tlie rest of the }ear the only fcasibb^ 
plan seems a kind of Parh/ir at short intervals, say, once 
a Aveek. The system ought to be carried down tli rough 
all ranks of the service, as ffvr as officers in charge of }:)olice' 
stations. For the hist named kind of official it is essential 
that he slioidd infuse such coniidence into his informants 
that they should know that nothing they tell him will ever 
1)0 made ]>ublic Avithout their full sanction and approvid. 
To beget this kind of confidence is, of course, of vital 
iin])ortance to all ctuicerned. 

intercourse with subordimitcis tilling responsible ])osl~ 
tions, sucli a,s Tahsildars and sn|)erior Police oflicej’s, 
should be as free and unreserved as that Avith the peoplcg 
or else a very one-sided idea of things will be obtained. 
Subordinates of the lower grades, however, should not, 
as a I'ule, be permitted to approach otherwise than through 
their immediate superior, or consc<jnences^detrinienral to 
disci j)line ma}^ ensue. In liis intercourse with his subor- 
dinates an officer should cndcaA'onr to infuse his own 
indi viduality into them, and among other lessons of a high 
standard of duty may be ment ioned that of i'ecognising , 
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tUe^ superiority of a good naine to all oartlily ])os.sessions. 
No pains should be S])ared in explaining to all persons, 
whether otli(‘ial or non-olticial, A\dia.t they hn<l hard to he 
understood in the relations ot rulers and ruled, and of 
impressing upon tlieni, both bv Avord and deed, the idea 
that the policy of Government is founded upon ** that 
riu'hteousness which exalteth a nation/’ 
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APPENDIX I. 


SuPPLE-MftNTAL AND ItECAPITLTLATOPr QUESTIONS ON 
DiSTRIC r AdM INISTRA^TTON. 

listaldtsJi men t. 

1. Is there a graded list ot* officials from which pro- 
motions have been made ? 

2. Have the claims of Tahsils and other subordinate 
offices been remembered in promotions ? 

3. Is there a faithful record of faults committed by 
officials ? 

4. Is tliere a list of candidates, and arwc^ a]>pointmciits 
made from it ? 

5. How many relativ(;s of officials liave been appointed 
within tlie last year, and have they been transferred to 
other Districts ? 

6. Have the registers of all Ahalmads been inspected, 
and with wliat results ? 

7. Within ^vhat period has the work of each Kurkainin 
been inspected, and what notice has been taken of irre- 
gularities hnnid ? 

8. Do the Revenue and Judicial Superintendents regu- 
larly inspect thowork of subordinates, or are they allowed 

to degenerate into Peshkars ? 

J^nylwh Office. • 

9. Is the Qorrcspondeiice properly classified and readily 
traceable ? 
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10. Is the weeding complete ? 

11. What is the oldest pending reference and what 

is the cause of delay ? 

«/ 

12. How often is the office inspected, and by whom ? 


IVeasury. 

13. What complaints have been made by the Account- 
ant-General against tlie Treasury, and have the defects 
poinled out been remedied ? 

14. Is the daily audit faithfully carried out, i.e.^ by 
cliecking all entries in the cash book by Tahsil Siahas, 
schedules and payment vouchers, deducting from the 
cash book balance those in Sub-Treasuries, and agreeing 
tlie balance thus obtained with that shown in the Trea- 
surer’s books ? 

Vernacular Becord Boom, 


15. Is the current work disposed of dail}^, ie., arc all 
misls received in the Kecord Iloom posted in appropriate 
registers, and included in the proper Bastas ? 

16. What guarantee is there that records are promptly 
deposircfl by all Departmental Clerks ? 

17. Is the weeding complete, and are weeders kept to 
their proper duties, or made to act as assistants to the 
Record -keeper ? 

18. Are there any arrears in the Copying Department, 
and if so, what is the cause of them ? 

19. How often has the Record Hoom been inspected, 
and by whotn ? 

.Department of Land Records and Acjriculture, 

20. Has the Sadar Ivanungo a thorough knowledge 
of ihe work of all subordinate Kanunjxos ? 



21> Are there arrears in any Registrar Kanungo’s 
cfftice, and if so, what is the cause of tluini ? 

22. Is the register of proprietary mutations for the 
whole District fairly correct ? 

23. Are Supervisor Kanungos employed upon any but 
their own duties ? 

24. In how many Patwaris' circles has work been 
inspected within tlie last year, and do tlie results sliow 
progress or retrogression ? 

25. Is the Department in chai'ge of a special ollicer, and 
if so, what progress has he made in eliminating bad 
Patwaris ? 


2G. Is the work of inspection of Patwaris’ papers in- 
teliigently divided among the officers performing it ? 

27. AVho inspects the Patwaris’ School,, and can really 
efficient instruction in surveying be obtained there ? 

28. Have Patwaris intelligible aiistracts of laws which 
concern tliein and the village community, and do they 
instruct cultivators as to their leual rights ? 


Nazanit. 


21). AVho inspects 


the 


Nazir’s accounts and checks his 


charges ? 

30. Are sums received by Money Order, &c.,for delivery 
to individuals, kept with the Nazir, or elsewhere ? And 
are they all regi titered ? 


Ilegistratioiu 

31. Are all Registration Offices regularly inspected by 
the District. staff, and the results forwarded to the In- 
spector-General ? 
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A DisfriH Ofice 

Are attesting Avitnesses professional ? 

Are (lociirnents pro[)er]y impounded when required 


by the Stamp Act ? 


Tahsih. 


34. 11 ave all the Talisil Oftices been, inspected by tlie 
District Oflicer, Pargana Oflicer, vSadar Ivanungo, Stamp 
Officer, &c. ? 

35. For wliat length of time lias each Tabsildar been 
ill bis Tab si I ? 


3G. Do all Tabsildars make regular tours, or only go out 
for special objects ? 

37. Are enquiries conducted on tbe spot, or by sum- 
moning ])artics to tbe Tabsil ? 


38. Are the Talisildars accessible to tbe peo[)le of tbeir 


jurisdictions, and do tbcy obtain tnistwortby information 
as to wbat is going on beneatb tbe surface of things ? 
30. Is there a bungalow at all Talisils ? 

40. Wliat system is there of securing prompt replies 
to orders for enquiries, &c., from Tabsils ? 


Pounds. 

41. Have all pounds been inspected during the last cold 
season, and with what results ? 

42. Are new pounds re([uircd in tbe District, and, if 
so, are there any deficit ones which should be moved 
to other places V 

Arhorimlture. 

43. Wbat roads have been planted witli trees, and what 
remain to be dcine ? 

44. Who is in charge of tbe Dojiartment ? 

45. Is the income increasing ? 
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Arms Act. 

46. Is the mn)\l)er of exem|)tioiiR iiiid licenses above 
or below the Provincial Standard? 

47. Are the inspections required l)y the Act thorougli-* 
ly carried out ? . 

Camp ir<>r/>\ 

48. What special duties were ]Hn*rorined last 3a!ar ?)y 
each officer on tour ? 

49. Do officers in camp find out and settle disj)utes in 
villages and thus prevent litigation ? 


Camp Supphf. 

50. Are there any rules in fiu’ce for suj)plies to camps ? 


Comm u)i lea tlo ns . 


51. Arc there any thoroughly reliable* contractors in 
the District, and, if not, could tlnw be iiuported ? 

52. Ts j’oad- mending begun imnicdiatel}' the r.ains cease, 
and is the money spent for the pcrmancjit benefit of 
the people ? 

53. Are bridges and culvc-rts protected l)y woodcai 
posts'or iron rails ? 

54. Are protruding stones in metalled roads hammered 
down to the level of tlie surface ? 

55. What I’ules arc there for irrigation channels cross- 

O 

ing roads ? 

O • 


Court of Ward^. 

50. What official supervision is there of Court of 
Wards work, and are there any estates wdiich ougjjt to 
be released, or others wlihih ought to be taken under 
flic Court’s superinteiMence ? 
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57. Wliat estates have gone in for agricultural im- 
provements, and with what results ? 

Criminal Classes. 

58. Is there a book of 13admaslies ? 

59. H ave all the leaders of criminal gangs in the Dis- 
trict been run in ; if not, wdiy not ? 

60. Are there any professional bails in the District, and 
is their security accepted for bad characters ? 

Ediicaiion. 

61. Is the District properly provided with schools, and 
its superior schools ■with boarding-houses ? 

62. Does the Inspector of the Circle examine all 
schools every year ? 

Excise. 

63. Has the Excise 0/Hcer an intelligent grasp of the 
administration ? 

64. Is revenue, consumption, and illicit sale on the in- 
crease or decrease, with causes ? 

Fairs. 

65. What arrano'cments have been made for fairs ? 

^ . 

66. Has serious crime been prevented ? 

67. Have any accidents taken place at the fairs ? 

Police. 

68. Are reports by the police in nuisance cases and 
others of a miscellaneous nature (rarely, if ever, made 
hona fide) too readily attended to ? 

69. Arc sucli rej'orts by subordinate officers absolute- 
13’ ])rohibited ? 

70. Are petty thefts sent up to swell convictions ? 
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7^. Arc the Police circles too large ? 

72. Do the statistics of serious crime compare favour- 
ably with those of other Districts, where the circum- 
stances are similar ? 


Dispcnsarle-'^. 

73. Are the linances in a satisfactory condition ? 

74. Are there complaints of paucity of medicines at 
the dispensai-ies ; if so, is the real cause the omission to 
use the medicines provided ? 

Judicial Work, 


75. Do Criminal Courts aim at 


settling the nuitteiTi at 


issue, or do their decisions open a door to future litiga- 
tion ? 

76. Are tenants’ legal rights generally respected ? 

77. Is the number of j)etty cases abnormally large, and 
are they sent to the Police for impiiiy ? 

78. Arc Amins allowed to classify soils or value pro- 
])crty in partition cases ? 


Vaccination, 


79. Has the Native Superintendent, his subordinates 
well in hand ? 

80. Do the District Officers keep vacciriator.s with their 
camps ? 

81. Have all villages been visited by a vaccinator 
within the last^two years ? 

Female Practitioners, 

82. Is the District supporting a.^ female medical pu|>il 
at any Medical College ? 

83. Has there been an}'' attempt to train mid wives V. 
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Alimicipali ties . 

84. Is there a proper proportion betw^eeu income and 
expenditure ? 

« 85. Are balances unnecessarily lioarded and obvious 

requirements of the towns neglected ? 

t 6. Are the Heads of the various departments efficient 
and well spoken of ? 

87. What criticisms have been passed on the adminis- 
tration by superior authority, and have they been attend- 
ed to ? 

Sanitation. 

88. Is well cleaning habitually attended to ? 

89. Is there a sanitary note book, and is it kept up to 
date ? 

Stamps. 

90. Is the income under every head of stamp up to 
the standard of other Districts, where circumstances arc 
similar ? 

Takavi. 

91. What portion of the District is properly supplied 
with wells ? 

92. Do Tahsildars receive applications for advances, 
and do they stimulate land improvement within their 
jurisdictions ? 

Act XX Totriis. 

93. Ai’o the assessments revised on the spot by Pargana 
Officers ? 

Lunatics. 

94. Are the rules as to lunatics understood, and whei’e 
are they detained ? 
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Nazal . 

95. Is Naznl property in the special c]iart*e of any olHcer, 
and are the accounts kept in Englisli ? 

Crop.^. 

96. On* wliat* princi[)l(*s are calcnlations of outturn 
based ? 

Beremie. 


97. Are there any over-assessed estates in tlie District ? 

Sales, 

98. Who superintends sales, and what eflbrls are made 
to obtain proj)cr prices ? 

WeitflUs and Measures. 

99. Arc there any District Orders as to vvei<»hts and 
measures ? 

A(p'iexdtaral Tinprovernents. 

100. Is there a District Agricultural Association, and, 
if so, wliat subjects lias it taken up? 

101. Have any practical im}>roveinents in agriculture 
been introduced ? 

102. Are a<xricultural exhibitions held ? 

O 

103. Are printed receipts for rent in use in the District? 


Social Refoern. 

104. Is there any organised system of charity ? 

105. Have any reforms in marriage customs been intro- 
duced ? 

Famine and Cfdamih/. 

106. Has the list of famine relief Avorks been tested, 
and does it include the raisinij of all roads in the District 
which require the jifocess ? 
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107. Is* there any Poor House in the District ? 

108. Are there any reserve pastures for cattle in th« 
District ? 

109. Are there any over-assessed estates in the District ? 

Income-Tax. 

110. Have any assessecs been sold up for arrears of in- 
come-tax ? 

111. Is the District assessment on a level with that of 
o tilers, Avhere the conditions are the same ? 
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APPENDIX 2C. 

Statk^viknt No. P 1. 




Doh^oriiitiun nr linlUiig. ^ 


Sir kbu(Uvaslit 
Sir held by undor-ten- 
jints 

lleiit-froe tenants 
'lenants at fixed rab's 
Ex-proprietary tenants 
Tenants with rig-hisof 
oecnpaney 
Tonants at will 
Non-rtisident leuants. . 
droves 


To r A I. 


tij rnU/ rutcd lan<ts. 
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STATiniKNT No. P II. 

f)('litd- oj u Ill'll] h rdt rd iiuids. 


A *■ 


Ahi\\. 


! Iio!;? i»\ lldM ]>y 

j ))rioP'ro ill )>rii. Dir-’^ in 


Old fallow 
New fallow 
Forest 
Ooinmons 
Tanks • 
dhils 
Fivers arnl streams 
ti runuries 
Graveyards 
Kimkar quarries 
Burning ghats 
Roads 

BarreJi » 


Gi'lJilnnn, 


.sc vi;ntlpy, 


HcM uv Inn- 
;ait 


ID M.UilO 



GLOSSARY. 




JS'uiiie 


Jh’fiCrifitidil, 


A bad i 

Aliaiiiuul 

Almira 

Amin 

Anna 

Arzirsal 

A ssam i 

As.saniiwar 


.. Villai^o sib*. 

.. Departmental clerk. 

A eln'.st or book case. 

.. (.Xbciul comlucl ing a locai eiKjuiry. 
.. isixteontb part of a ru[)ee. 

Notice of rcniil (ajice, 

.. 'I\*na.nt. 

ITeld i>y tcnaMls or assamis. 


Eabul 

Bahikliala 

Bania 

]:>asta 

Berun.'izsialia 

Bliang 

Bhu^a 

Bigha 

Biswa 

Biswansi 


.. The aceacia Arabica tree. 

.. Ix'dger. 

.. Flour-seller or jKitty shoj>-keeper. 

.. Bundle of records. 

.. Money not credited in the |)ublic ac- 
counts. 

An intoxicating drug made of hemp. 

.. Chair. 

.. Al)out two-tliird.s (^) of an acre. 

.. One-twentietli (/./) part of a bigha. 

.. One-t\ventieth part of a biswa. 


Chakbat 
Chalau 
iJhandu 
C'hapra.si 
Oharas 
Ohaukidar 
• Chaupal 
(■'hick 


. Compact. 

Notice of remittance. 

* 

. A preparation of opium for smoking. 

. Messenger. 

. An intoxicating drug made of hemp. 

. Village watchman, 

. Landed proprietor’s oflice in a vdliagc. 
. Band BV> 



O O 

Or>b 




Chittack 

... One si.xteeiitli ( ) part uf a t'cer *jV ’tb 
of a pound. 

Ctioly ... ... 

... Day labourer. 

c. Cl. r. 

... Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Dakliila 

... l’eeeij>t. 

Dakliilabalii 

... ltecei])t register. 

Dai'bar 

... A ])u})lic reception. 

l.^as tak • a * ... 

... Writ of deinand. 

Deputy luaspector of Schoul.s 

... ])epartmental ollicial in charge of dis- 
trict schools. 

Dlytiiot Boaiil 

... Elected committee for Local Govern- 
ment. 

Fasli (year) ... 

... Agricultural year. 

C ailja a.. .a. 

... An intoxicating drug. 

CJ hara 

... Earthenware water pot. 

(Biat 

... A bathing or landing place. 

• 

JTaiuU 

... An eart hetiM-are bowl. 

X.LlllCll ... a*. 

... Tlie indigenous vernacular of Upper 
India. 

Jainabaiuli ... 

.. Rent roll. 

.1 

Jamadav ... 

... Olliccr of peon.s or me.ssenger8. 

Jiiiswar 

... See Khasra Jin.swar. 

Kabuliat 

... t’ountcrpart of a lease. 

Ivabzulvvasul ... 

... Acquittance roll. 

Kankar 

... Nodular limestone. 

Karbi 

... Straw. 

Ivliarif 

... Aiitumn harvest. 

Kliarijaz siaha 

... Sums outside the public accounts. 

Kha.sra 

... Field register. 

ivliasvajiu.s\var 

... Crop outturn register. 

Khatiiun 

... Abstract of account. 



Kiiet^at 

S<iine. 

• « » 


Ulossan/. 

Dvscriptiou. 

... Sub-division of fields. 

Kh^wat 

• » ft 

• • • 

... llegister of jircyirietors. 

Klst 

* * ft 


... Instalment. 

KtKs 

4 • • 

• • • 

... A measure of distance about two miles. 

KulHat 

• » • 

• • • 

... General, miscellaneous. * 

I-aiubardar 

• • # 

« • • 

... Jiepiesentative of revenue payers. 

I^(»ta 

• • • 


... Brass drinking pot. 

IV^aflalv 

4 • • 


... A preparation of opium for smoking. 

Malguzar^ 

• » » 

• • • 

... Land revenue payer 

Mali 

4 • • 

• « • 

... Gardener. 

Malkhana 

ft • 4 

• • • 

... Store-room. 

Mauiiil 

4 « 4 


... A measure of weight containing eig^dy 

Manzah (rnonzali) 

« • • 

(80) lbs. 

... Village. 

Mazkuri 


« • « 

.. Kxtr.a messenger. 

Milan 

• • • 


... Sum, correspondence. 

Mial 


• • • 

... A reconl. 

Mislband 

• « « 

• « » 

Kile regi-ster. 

Moharrir 

• • • 


... Glerk. 

Monsoon 

• • « 

• • • 

... Rainy .sea.son. 

Muafi 

• f • 


... An estate on which the land revenue 

Mnafidar 


• • • 

is remitte<i. 

... Holder of revenue free estate. 

Muhad 

* • « 

• • • 

... Estate under separate engagement for 

Muhalwar 

• •• 

« • • 

revenue. 

... Acconling to mulials. 

Mukhtarnaraa 


« • • 

... Power-of -attorney. 

Munsarim 

• 

• « • 

• « • 

... Office superintendent. 

Munshikhana 


• • • 

... Vernacular office. 

Mutation 

• • • 

4 

« • • 

... Change of proprietor’s name in register 

Naib 

• • » 


... Assistant. 

Nathies 

• • • 

• ■ • 

... Separate bundles of records. 

Nazarat 

• ♦ • 

• « * 

... Office of Nazir. 

Nazir 

• 

A. 

c • • 

ft 

... Office Suj>erintendent. 
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Nazul 


Name. 

• • • • « • 


Description. 

... Immovable property of Gover:5jment 
(strictly in a political sense). 


.Occupancy 


... Exemption from liability to ejectment. 


Pakka (pacca or pucka) 

Pancbayat 

Parwana (purwana) 

Patwari 

Peon 

Peslikar (paishkar) 

Pie , ... 

Punch (panch) 


... Solid masonry or stone. ^ 

... Committee or council of five. 

... Official order. 

... Village accountant. 

... Me.ssenger. 

... A head vernacular writer or clerk. 

Twelfth (^’5) part of an anna. 

. Assessor. 


llabi 
Ha wanna 

Registrar Kaniingo 
Roznamcha 


... Spring harve.st. 

... I^ ass. 

... Keeper of pargana registers. 
... Diary. 


Sadar (sadr or sudder) 
Sadar kanungo 
Sajra 
Schedules 
Seer 

Sewai 

Siaha ... 

Siaha navis 
Singhara 

Sir »tt 

Supervisor Kapungo 



• • • 

• • • 


... Head-(piarters office. 

... Superintendent of kanungos. 

... Pield map. 

... Heads of account. 

... A measure of weight containing two 
(2) lbs. 

X. 

... Miscellaneous item of income. 

... Sub- treasury account sheet. 

... Sub- treasury vernacular accountant. 

... An edible water nut. 

... Land in special cultivating possession 
of i>roprietor. 

... Superintendent of patwaris. 


Tahsil 

Tahsildar 

Tahvildar 


... A sub-division of a district. 

... The officer in charge of a tahsil. 
... Sub- treasurer. 



Gloiinary. 
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Kawe. 

Description. 

Takav* 

• • t • 

... State loans for agricultural improve- 



ments. 

Talbana 

• •• • 4 • 

... Process fees. 

Tari (toddy) 

• •• 

... An intoxicating drink made from 
palm trees, 

Terai 

• • t ■ • • 

... Low-lying lands. 

Thaua 

4 • • • ♦ * 

... Police-station. 

Urdu 

• • • t • • 

... The vernacular of India subsequent to 
the Mohamadan conquest. 

Wasilbaki navis 

... Land revenue accountant. 

• 

Zamindar 

• •• • • • 

... Landholder. 




INDEX. 


Accounts (English) 

Acquisition (of lainl) 

Act (X JJ Towns) 

Administration (principles of) ... 
Advances— 283, see Takavi. 

Advances for seed and cattle 
Advances (in famine time) 

Agricultural (associations) 

Agricultural (im[)rovements) 

Agricultural (Loans Act) 

Ahalinad (see De{>artmontal Clerk) 

Alluvion and diluvion ... 

Amins (a}>prai.sement of property by) 
Ancestral property (loss of) 

Ancient buildings 
Animals (de.struction of) 

Appellate jurisdiction ... 

Applications 

Appointments 

Arboi’iculture 

Arboriculture (suggestiou.s for te.sting) 

Armoury 

Arms Act 

Arms Act (exemption from) 

Arms Act (inspectfon of shops licensed under) 
*Arnis licenses (countersignature of) 

Arras (licenses to carry) 

Arrears (excise) 

Associations (reform) ... 

Associations (temperance) 


... .. 33, 84 

... 127 

90, 123, 171, 288 
310 sqq. 

.... 287 
• ... 287 

300 S(pj. 
99, 12.5, 168, 176, 300 
... 102, 283 sqq. 

• . • ... 18 

104, 126 
... 240 

... ... 1 16 

••• ... 134 

... 291 

... 241 

... 228 
20—24 

100, 132, 173, 1 4.5- 1.56 
••• 1.5o, 1.55 

• * . ... 1 60 

100, 157—160, 172 

... 157 

. . ... 1 60 

• • * • • • 1 59 

• • • ... 1 

122, 198 
... 308 sqq. 

... 309 
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Bad characters 

• ft • 

ft ft ft 

Page, 

... 173, 184'~-190 

Bad characters (cases ag\inst) 

ft ft • 

• ft ft 

... ... 223, 225 

Bad characters (lists of) 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 

... ... ... 1 8*.) 

c«* ••• 

ft ft ft 

ft ft • 

... ... ... 32 

Births (registration of) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 105, 13G, 174 

Books (school) . ... 

ft » ft 

ft ft ft 

... ‘ ... ; ... 192 

Books (binding) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 144 

Borrowing (from landholders, 

&c.) 

ft ft ft 

... ... ... 282 

Boundaries (disputed) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... ... ... 289 

Boundary pillars 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 137 

Budget 

ft ft ft 

ft • • 

... ... ... 33 

Budgets (municipal) 

ft ft ft 

ft • ft 

... ... ... 250 

Buildings 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... ... 97, 290 

Bye-Jaws (enforcement of) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... ••• ... 249 

Bye-laws (municipal) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... ... ... 249 


Calamities ... ... 

ft • ft 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

127, 209—212 

Camping 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft t ft 

160—177 

Camp supplies 

ft ft ft 

■ ft ft ft ft • 

99, 278—283 

Candidates (for Kanungoship) ... 

ft • ft 

ft ft ft ft ft « 

... 62 

Candidates (register of) 

ft • ft 

ft ft ft • ft ft 

... 22 

Cattle (breeding of) 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft ■ ft ft 

177, 301 

Cattle (diseases of) 

ft « ft 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

... 175 

Cattle (pasture for) 

• ft ft 

ft • ft ft ft ft 

177, 211, 301 

Cattle pounds ... 

ft ft ft 

103 

134, 144. 172 

Chalans 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

... 41 

Chandii ... ... ... 

ft ft ft 

ft * • ft ft ft 

... 203 

Character (book) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft • ft ft • 

■ ... 34 

Charity (control of) 

ft . . 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

... 308 

Chaukidars (and excise cases) 

ft ft ft 

• • • ft ft a 

... 199 

Chaukidars (appointment of) 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft ft ft ft 

... 257 

Communicatioias 

• ft ft 

... 100,* 133, 

171, 177—181 

Communications (suggestions for ins])ection of) 

• ft ft ft ft ft 

... 177" 

Complainants (examination of) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft • ft ft a ft 

... 221 

Complaints ... ... * 

ft ft ft 

ft a ft ft • ft 

... 317 

Compromises ... 

ft ft ft 

ft * ft ft a ft 

... 224 

Condition (of men and animals) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft. 

■ ft a ft a « ft 

100, 136 


‘•fc. 
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Confidential enquiries ... 

Continuous (service) %•. 

Contiactor.s 

Copies 

Correspondence (English) 

Court of Wards - ••• 

Courts (inspection of, by Stamp Officer) 
Crime (daily abstract of) 

Crime (reporting of) 

Criminal (cases) 

Criminal classes 
Crops (special) 

Crops (out-turn) 

Crops (raising of, by irrigation) 

Cross summonses 
Curriculum (school) 


Page. 

138 * 

... 25 

181 

50—51 
... 2 ^ 

95, 131, 181—184 
... ... 272 

190,258 

... ... 172 

119, 221 
184—190 

303 

100, 131, 175, 296 

... 210 

...• 224 

... 192 


Daftri 

Damages 

Dams 

Deaths (register of) 

Demeanour 
Departmental Clerk 
Deputy Inspectors (of Schools) ... 
Diluvion ••• 

Discrepancies (in evidence) 
Dispensaries ... 

Dispensaries (branch) ... 

Distillery (suggestions for inspecting) 
Distillery (regulation of) 

Distilleries (articles entering) 
Distraint 

% 

District Board ... ••• 

*District Staff ... ••• ••* 

Drugs 

Drugs (licensing of) 

Drugs, wild (uprooting of) 

• Dufferin Fund ..«* 



... 143 

... 227 

... 210 
... 1(4 

... 137 

... 18 
... 193 

... 126 
... 221 
101, 124, 242 
... 242 

... 205 

... 200 
... 200 
... 227 
... 9,94 
...9—20 
... 20J 
... 310 

... 202 
... 244 
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Index. 


Education 


Page. 

... 1.35, 190-^-195 

Education (female) .«•. 

'V 

... 309 

Education (moi’al) ... 

... 

194,310 

Education (physical) 


194,310 

Education (technical) ... 

... 

... ... 310 

English OlBce (suggestions for inspection of ) 

9 ft • 

' ... ^ 35 sqq. 

Ejectment 

... 

228 

Enhancement (of rent) 

• • • 

228,277 

Epidemics 

ft » ft 

... 265 

Errors (in Patwai'i’s papers, classification of) 

ft « ft 

... ... 65 

Estates (under direct management) 

ft « ft 

134 

Estates (deterioration of) 

« k ft 

' ... 212 

Estimates of jiroduce ... 

ft ft 4 

100, 131, 175, 296, 

Examination (of scl.ool.s) 


... 169, 193. 194 

Excise 

ft ft ft 

101, 121, 164, 195, 206 

Excise administration (suggestions for testing) 

« ft ft 

... 203 

Excise balances (watch of) ... 

ft ft ft 

122,198 

Excise note book 

ft « ft 

... 205 

Excise (princi)>les of administration) 

... 

... 195 

Excise (settlement) 

... 

196 

Exhibitions (agricultural) ... 

... 

... 303 

jKf (cases) 

... 

... 120 

Expenditui'c (contingent) 

... 

...33,84 

Expenses (of witnesses) 

... 

120,224 

Expenses (reduction of) 

ft ft ft 

... 308 

Experience 

... 

... 312 

Extraneous work by kanungos 

... 

... ' 5;) 

Extra peons ... 

ft ft ft 

... 112 

Eair.s 

. . . 

206, sqq. 

Fairs (accidents at) 

ft ft ft 

... 209 

Fairs (bad characters in) 

... 

.... 208 

Fairs (excise in) 

... 

' 197 

Fairs (income of) ... ••• ••• 

... 

... 208 

Fairs (internal arrangement of) 

» • • 

... 207 

Fairs (sanitation in) ... ' ••• 

ft • ft 

... 208 

Fairs (watch and ward oi) 

• ■ ft 

... ... 2(.i7 

Fairs (watch and ward of roads leading to.) 


... 207 



^Faiw^Jne 

Faults (register of ) .«• 

Favoritism 

Fees (process) ••• 

Fees (school) ... 

Felling (of tj-ees) ' ••• 

Ferries 

Files 

Files (pending) 

Fines on officials ••• 

Fines (realization of) 
FirewoAs (shops for sale of) 
Floods 
Forests 

Formal papers ( hearing of) 
Fruits (sale of) 


209, i>ll 
... 27 

21,22,315 

no 

194 

152 

... 13(), 171, 180 

30 

... 31 

27 

... 225 

130, ICO 
... 211 

, 132 

...’ 143 
... 154 


Gardens (public) 

Good behaviour (security for) 
Government properties 
Groves 

Groves (partition of) ... 


... 248 

... 181-190, 225 

134 

132, 153 
237 


.Habitual oirenders 

Hackney caniages (licensing of) 

Haal 

Hangex’s on (of Tahsildai’.s, (mc.) 
Holiday.s 

Hoi ses (breeding of) 
Hydi'emeter ... 



,.. 211 
... 112 
... 194 

... 177 

... 201 


Income-tax ... 

Income tax (punitive measures in) 

Influence (personal) ... . 

Inspectors of Police 

Instalments (in excise) ... ... 

Intercourse (unreserved, of Tahsildar with people) 


m, ICC, 212-218 

... 217 
... . 1)2 
... ... 257 

... 198 

5 ... 138 
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Interviews 

Inded'. 

••• 

M 

Page* 

• ••• 310 

Intoxicating articles (ellVct of) ... 

• 4 ■ 

• ••• ••• 1 9Q 

Irrigation 


... 97,115,303 

Irrigation (channels on roads) 

t» • • 

1S(^ 

tXails ... ... ... 

• • • 

••• ^ ••• ^ 202 
••• ... 89^ 144 

Janiadars 

• « • 

Judicial work ... 

• «« 

218—241 


Kannngos 

• ■ t 

« • • 

... 165 

Kannngos (]»roinotion of) 

• • • 

t> • ■ 

*i.. 20 

Kannngos, supervisor (testing work of) ... 


» * • 

... 71 

Kanungos, registrar (testing work of) 

• •• 

• • ■ 

... 73 

Kannngos (improper em})loyraent of) 

• • • 

. « • 

... 108 

Khasra 


• • 

... 59 

Khasra Jinawar 

• • • 

• • • 

.. 60 

Kurk Amina (suggestions for inspection of) .. 


c • • 

... 141 

Kurk Amina ... * ... ... 

« * » 


139, 141 


fiainbai'dars (apjmintment of) 

• • • 

... ... 229 

band (appropriation of) 

• •• 

... ... 289 

band Records and Agriculture (Department of) 


53-83, 88 

baml (price of) 

• • « 

... 177 

!<and revenue ... ... 

• • • 

95, 115 

.jand (improvements) ... ... ... 

• • » 

.. 102, 283—287 

jjanguage (purity of) ... 

• ■ # 

... ... 310 

Law books ... ... 

9 • 0 

... ... 115 

Ijca V e ••• ... ... ... 

• • • 

26, 112 

Libraiy 

• • • 

... ... 32 

Licenses (gun) 

• • • 

... ... 136 

Liquor (testing of) ... 


.... 201 

Liquor (quality .of) ... ... ,,, 

• » ■ 

... 201 

Litigation (check of) ... 

t • • 

... 221 * 

List (of oflicials) 

• • • 

... ... 25 

Lopping (of trees) ... « ... 

«t* 

... ... 152 

Lump rental (evolution of soil rates from) 

• • • 

... ^ ... 275 

Ijunatics ... ... ... ... 

« 

... ’ ... 293 



In dev. 
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Page. 

^Mad^x ... ... ' ... 

• • t 


... 203* 

Malkhana ... ... 



9.3, 113 

Manufactures ... ... 

• 

• * • 

• t • 

.. 137 

Marriages (arms for) ... 


• « • 

... 158 

Marriages (early) 

• •• 

• * • 

... 3b.r 

Medical eviclence • ... 

• • • 

• • • 

.. 224 

Medicine (European) 

• * « 

« • * 

176, 242 

Medicine (sale of) 


• « ■ 

... 310 

Medical work 

. . . 

• * • 

242—245 

Messengers (duties of) ... 


t • • 

17 

Messengers (work of) ... 


• • • 

... 110 

Midwiv^ (training of) 

. . • 

• « * 

... 245 

Miscellaneous business (disposal of) 


% 

• « • 

... 143 

Money (deposit of, in. sub-treasury) 


• • • 

... 42 

Monopoly (in excise) 


• • • 

... 197 

JVfu.alSs ... ... ... ... 


• • • 

... 56 

Muafidars 

• • • 


... 127 

Municipalities (establistmient of) 



... 245 

Municij)alities (income of) ... 

t • • 

• • • 

... 245 

Municipalities (supeiwision of) ... 


• « • 

.... 250 

Municipalities (.suggestions for inspection of) 


• • • 

... 251 

Municipalities 


...9, 95, 

245—253 

Munshikhana ... 

• • • 

• • • 

...11,94 

jyiutation ... ... ••• 

• • V 

• • • 

... 229 


Natfiies ... .»• ••• ••• ••• 

... ...48,50 

Nazarat 

... 83-85, 80, 93 

Nazarat (suggestions for inspection of) 

... ...84,85 

ISazul ••• ... ••• ••• ••• 

56, 134, 17.3, 294 

Nursex’ies ... ... 

... 147 

» 

jOctroi (collection of) ... 

... 246 

Office (EnglLsh) 

28—38 

Officers (borrowing by) 

... 283 

Opium ... ... ... ••• 

... 202 

Opium (check Qf cultivation of) .-. 

... ... 202 

Opium (fees for vend of) 

... 202 



Index. 


* Orchards 

Orderlies (duties of) -s*. 
C^utstilis 


Page. 

15» 

17 

... 201 


Pargana book 
Partitions 

Partitions (imperfect) ... 

•¥ 

Partition (proceedings) 

Pasture lands 

Patwaris (appointments of) 

Patwaris (bad) 

Patwaris’ circles (classification of) 
Patwaris (classification of) 

Patwaris (education of) 

Patwaris (examination of) 

Patwaris (heirship of) ... 

Patwaris (leave to) 

I*atwaris’ pap«‘rs , ••• 

Patwaris’ papers (inspection of) ... 
Patwaris (testing of) 

Pending (files) ... ... 

Pensioners 

Pensions 

Peons 

Peons (duties of) 

People (condition of) 

Petition- writers 

Petty cases (enquiry into, by Police) 
Planting 

l?olice ... ... ... 

Police (administration) ... 

Police (allocation of) 

Police officer's j( responsibility of) 
Police officers (subordinate) 

Police stations (inspection of) 
Poor-house ... ... «• 

Pound clerks ... ... 

Pounds 

ilk 



... 

75 

... f 

... 229 


... 2.31 

• • • 

... 2.35 

• • • 

177, .301 

• • • 

... 67 

• • • 

ft • • 

6.3, 1,30 
62 

ft ft ft 

... 63 

ft ft • 

77 

ft ft ft 

... 80 

• . « 

... 70 

• ft ft 

69 

ft ft ft 

...55, 76 

ft ft ft 

... 165 

ft ft ft 

76, 165 

• • 9 

... 31 

ft ft ft 

... 127 

ft « • 

44 

• ft ft 

17 

ft ft ft 

17 

ft ft ft 

... 1 75 

ft ft ft 

... 117 

m ft 

... 224 

ft ft ft 

... 148 

128, 

253—259 

• ft • 

... 103 

ft ft « 

.t. 256 

* ft ft 

... 2.58 

9 ft ft 

25.5, 25/ 

■ aft 

... 2oo 

ft ft ft 

... 211 

« ft ft 

10.3, 1,34 

... 144 

, 144, 172 



Jtah'.r. 
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Page. 

Pra^itioners (licensing of) 

V • 


... 310* 

*IVeliminaiy enquiries ... 



119, 222 

Prices 



... 296 

prices (risk of crime from high)... 

« « « 

. . . 

... 211 

Principles (general) 

- 

• • • 

310 sqq.*# 

Process fees i ■*• 

• • • 

ft ft ft 

... 119 

Produce (esM mates of) ... 



131, 175 

Protits (suits for) 

« » * 

ft - ft 

... 226 

Promotions 

• • 


24—26 

Property, moveable (sale of) 

... 

* . * 

... 140 

Protection (of trees) 

... 

... 

... 150 

Public sfirvants (prosecution of) ... 

... 


... 226 

Public works 

ft » • 

* ■ H ': 

248, 290 

Punishment of otticials ... 

# * • 

ft ft ft 

... 27 

Punishment of ofTenclers 


ft ft ft 

126, 225 

Punitive (measures in excise) 

• • • 

ft >4 ft 

... 108 

Rain-gauge 

... 


... 114 

Raising (roa<ls) 

ft ft * 

ft ft ft 

178, 210 

Record -room (Engl i sh ) . . . ... . , 

ft ft • 

ft ft ft 

... 31 

Record-room (suggestion for inspection of) 

ft ft ft 

♦ ft ft 

51 ,sqq. 269 

Record-room (vernacular) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

...45, 53 

Records (form of) 

ft « ft 

■ ft ft 

... 218 

Records (inspection of) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft C ft 

... 49 

References (list of unanswered) ... 

ft • ft 

ft ft « 

... 34 

Refunds (of stamps) 

... 

ft * ft 

... 272 

Registers 

• . 0 

ft ft ft 

... 115 

Registers (English) 


• ^ 9 

33 

Registrar Kanungo ... 

• » V 

9 ft ft 

53, 54, 73 

Registnvtion . 

• . ■ 

85, 86, 

89, 93, 114 

Registration oihces (suggestions for inspection of) 

• * • 

» . « 

• 

• 

4 

00 

Religious festivals 

• • • 

• • • 

... 304 

Rent (enhancemeryt of) 

• • • 

• « « 

277, 228 

1 Rent-free tenures (resumption of) 

• • « 

» * ■ 

228 

Rent (receipts for) 


• • « 

... 304 

Rent (suits for) 

% • « 

a * * 

... 227 

Repairs (of buildings) ... 

• . . 

• • • 

126, 290 

Report (daily •crime) 

• • • 

• k • 

190, 258 
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Page. 

‘Reports 

• • ■ 

ft ft ft 

... ... ^ 34 

Residence (of I*atwaris) 

• • » 

ft ft ft 

... ... 64* 

Returns (English) ... ... 

• • • 

« 

ft • ft 

... ... 33 

Revenue cases 

• • « 

c ■ ft 

... 297. 

eleven ue Superintendent 

« • * 

ft • ft 

... ... 1 42 

Rewards (in excise cases) 

. . • 

ft • ft 

f 

... 199 

Riots (prevention of) ... ... 

« • • 

ft ft ft 

... t ... 226 

Road chaukidars 

• • * 

• ft • 

... 129 

Roads 

• • • 

ft ■ ft 

... 171, 177—181 

Roads (metalled) ... 

• • » 

• ft ft 

... 178 

Roads (unmetalled) 

• « * 

ft ft ft 

... 178 sqq. 

Sadar Kanungo 

« • • 

• • ft 

srf, 54, 130 

Sale ... ... ... 

• • • 

* 

ft ft ft 

140, 299 

Sales^(of fruit find pi’oduce) 


••• . 

... 164 

Sales of landed property) 

ft • * 

ft . ft 

... 116 

Sanitation 

ft ft ft 

... 104, 

124, 173, 259—267 

Sanitation (intra-domestic) 

ft • ft 

ft ft ft 

... ... 263 

Sanitation (of European houses) ... 

ft * ft 

• ft 4 

... ... 364 

Sanitation (of houses)* ... 

« ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 263 

Sanitation (of towns) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft ft • 

... 260 

Sanitation (of villages)... 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 262 

Schedules ... ... 

ft > ft 

.ft ft 

... . . 41 

Scholarships ... 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 

... ... 193 

Schools 

ft . ft 

ft ■ ft 

... 103 

Schools (allocation of) ... 

• •• 

ft ft ft 

... ... 191 

Schools (examination of) 

ft ft « 

ft ft ft 

... 1G9, 193, 194 

^diools (high) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... *190 

Schools (middle) 

ft ft ft 

9 a ft 

«ft« ftftft IdX 

Schools (primary) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft t « 

• •ft • * • 19X 

Schools (repairs to) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft « ft f ftftft 

Security (in bad livelihood cases) 

• ft ft 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft ftftft 189 

Seed (selection of) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 302 

Selection (of candidates) ... 

ft ft ft 

ft ft. p 

ftftft ftftft 2^ 

Sentences 

ft ft • 

ft « ft 

ft ft 4 ftftft 22^ 

Service book ... 

• t ft 

ft ft ft 

34 

Settlement (excise) 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

..ft 196 

Shops (profit of) 

ft ft ft 

ft • ft 

... 197 

Shops rdrufif. lioensinfif of) ... 

ft •« 

* • ft 

• ft 4 • ftftft 31 0 
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Soci^ reform ... 


Page. 

308 

iSowing (of tree.si) 


148, 149 

Stamps 

• • • 

43, 241, 207-274 

^tainp administration ... 


122, 164, 267, 273 

Stain p cases ( pe n al ties i n ) 

• • e 

• "* ... 2^0 

Stamp law (knowledge of, by public) 

• • • 

... 268 

Stamp (noteHiook) 

» • * 

... 271 

Stamp (sale of) 

• • • 

... 267 

Stamp work \ suggestions for review of) ... 

• • • 

... 273 

State loans 

m m m 

... ... 125 

Statements (despafch of) 

« a • 

... 113 

Sterile S(;i^ls (digging of) 

• t • 

... ... 210 

Subordinate otricer.s (coiuf^laints against) ... 

« • • 

28,317 

Subordinates (conduct of) 

• 

» a • 

... 170 

Subordinates (intercodrse with) ... 

a * a 

• •• ...aSlH 

Substitute.s 

a ■ a 

... ... 27 

Sub-treasury (suggestions for inspection of) 

a • • 

... 42 sqq. 

Suits (revenue) 

a a a 

... ... 226 

Summary settlement 

a » a 

• 

101, 274 

Supervisor kail un go 

a • a 

... 5.3, 56, 71, 129 

Supplies to camps 

a a a 

... 278 

Sweetmeats (di.stribution of, to .school-boys) 

r * a 

... ... 1 95 


TTb^IisiI •** ••• 

Tahsiklar 

Tahsildai’ (local knowledge by) ... 
Tahails (inspection of) ... 

Tahsils (suggestions for inspection of) 
Takavi 
Tari 

Taxe.s (direct) ... 

Teachers (appointment of) 

Tbachers (proinotioi 4 of) 
teaching (parrot) 

Testing of papers 
Towns (Act XX) ... 

Towns (conservancy of) 

Tow^ns (public works of) 


... 86-— 105, 16.3 

... 19, 105—139 

... 106, 289 

... ... 163 

91sqq. 
126, 168, 283 sqq. 

... 203 

... 121 
... 193 

... 193 

... 195 

60 

99, 123, 171, 28»? 
• • • « « • 247 

248 


• * • 


» • « 



tJ •ftH 

r Towns*(roads of) 
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Pa^. 
..., 248 

Trades 


• V • 

• • • 

...'l37* 

Tiaining ( moral) 


« • • 

• » • 

... 194 

Training (physical) 

• A # 

• • • 

» • • 

... 19*4 

(Translators 
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